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ARLINGTON HOUSE, ON THE POTOMAC, OPPOSITE WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Here Robert E. Lee was married to Mary Custis, June 30th, 1831, and resided until the beginning of the Civil War, 
in April, 1861. The estate of Arlington is now a national cemeter ind the mansion, held 
by the United States Government, is unocet l 


ROBERT EDWARD LEI 


HIS BIRTH, CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, MARRIAGE—LIFE AND CAREER 
rO THE YEAR 1859. 


Ix November, 1865, General Robert E. Lee as you ‘ insist’ on my furnishing the information 
wrote from Lexington, Va., to an inquiring asked for, and desire it for your ‘own private 
friend, the following letter: ‘‘My dear Sir: I use,’ I will endeavor to give you a general ac- 
received by the last mail your letter of the 15th count. I am the youngest son of Henry Lee, of 
inst., inquiring into my family history. Iama_ the Revolutionary War, who commanded Lee’s 


poor genealogist, and my family records have Legion under General Greene in the Southern De- 
been destroyed, or are beyond my reach. But, partment of the United States ; and was born at 
Vol. XLL, No. 4—25. 
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Stratford, on the Potomac, Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, the 19th of January, 1807. My mother 
was Anne Hill Carter, daughter of Mr. Charles 
Carter, of Shirley, on James River. My father 
was twice married—first to Miss Lee and then to 
Miss Carter. ‘ Major Henry Lee,’ of the War of 
1812, of whom you inquire, was the only son of 
the first marriage, and consequently my _half- 
brother. ‘Charles Carter Lee,’ of whom you also 
ask, and Sydney Smith Lee, are my full brothers. 
I had two sisters, Mrs. Anne R. Marshall and 
Mrs. C. Mildred Childe, neither of whom is living. 
The first left one son, Colonel Louis H. Marshall, 
of the United States Army, and the second a son 
and daughter, who reside in Europe. ‘ General 
Fitzhugh Lee’ is the eldest son of my second 
brother, Sydney Smith Lee, who has five other 
sons. My eldest brother, Charles Carter Lee, 
has also six children, the oldest of whom, George, 
is about eighteen years old. I have three sons, 
Custis, William H. Fitzhugh and Robert; and 
three daughters, Mary, Agnes and Mildred. My 
father died in 1818, my mother in 1829. My 
grandfather was Henry Lee, of Stafford County, 


MARTHA DANDRIDGE [CUSTIS] WASHINGTON, 





MARTHA CUSTIS (MRS. WASHINGTON’S ONLY DAUGHTER). 


From a miniature owned by General G. W. Custis Lee 


Virginia ; my great-grandfather, Henry Lee, son 
of Richard Lee, who first came from England to 
America, and from whom the Southern Lees are 
descended. Richard Henry, Arthur, and Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, of the Revolution, were cousins of 
my father. ‘John Fitzgerald Lee,’ whom you 
mention, is the grandson of Richard Henry Lee. 
I believe I have answered all your questions, 
and must now express the pleasure I feel in 
learning that your ancestors were fellow-soldicrs 
with mine in the great war of the Revolution. 
This hereditary bond of amity has caused me, at 
the risk of being tedious, to make to you the 
foregoing family narrative. I am also led by 
the same and other feelings to grieve with you 
at the death of your brave nephews who fell in 
the recent war. May their loss be sanctified to 
you and to their country! Very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, R. E. Leer.’’ 
It is evident from the above, and is indeed a 
well-known fact, that General Lee did not much 
occupy himself with the long and splendid line 
both of paternal and maternal ancestry upon 
which he might have looked back. The paternal 
side of this ancestry has been recounted in the two 
preceding papers of this series (FRANK LeEsLIE’s 
PopuLAR Montuiy, February and March, 1896). 
The maternal side is not less illustrious, for Anne 
Hill Carter, of Shirley, second wife of ‘‘ Light- 
Horse Harry,’’ and mother of Robert E. Lee, was 
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an aristocrat of the bluest Virginia blood. She 
was a daughter of Anne Moore, and a great- 
granddaughter of Alexander Spottswood, who 
fought with Marlborough at Blenheim, came to 
Virginia as colonial governor in 1710, and whose 
descent is traced in a direct line from King Rob- 
ert the Bruce, of Scotland. A Virginia lady, prom- 
inently connected by marriage with the Lees, 
writes : ‘‘ If General Lee owed his greatness to 
his father’s blood, he owed his goodness to his 
mother’s ; for through many generations the 
Carters have been noted for purity and nobility 
of character.’’ 

As we have already seen, Robert Edward Lee 
was born at historic old Stratford, which estate 
had come into the possession of his father, Gen- 
eral Henry Lee, by his first marriage. In 1811, 
however, when Robert was four years old, 
‘**Light-Horse Harry’’ removed to Alexandria 
for the benefit of his children’s education. The 
family lived at first on Cameron Street, near the 
old Christ Church (a view of which accompanied 
Miss Rowland’s paper on ‘‘ Old Virginia,’’ in the 
March number of this magazine), then for a time 
on Orinoco Street, and finally in the house known 
as the parsonage. The father went to the West 
Indies for his health, remained there five years, 





MARTHA CUSTIS, MRS. WASHINGTON’S DAUGHTER BY 
HER FIRST MARRIAGE, WHO DIED AT THE 
AGE OF SIXTEEN YEARS. 


From a small portrait in oil, on copper—owned by 
General G, W. Custis Lee 
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JOHN STIS, MRS. WASHINGTON’S SON, 
AS A CHILD. 


From the orig owned by General G. W. Custis Lee. 


and died in 1818, when young Robert was in his 


twelfth vea ‘ Robert, who was always good,”’ 


the dying general had written, ‘* will be eon- 
firmed in his happy turn of mind by his ever- 
watchful a ifectionate mother.’? And _ this 
tender confidence in mother and son was amply 
justified, rr the first to the last. We are told, 
on intimate thority, that ‘‘from his excellent 


mother the | learned at this early age to prac- 
tice self-der and self-control, as well as the 
strictest economy in all financial concerns ’’— 
virtues which he retained unalterably throughout 
his life. 

This good mother was a great invalid ; one of 
his sisters was delicate, and many years absent in 
Philadelphia, under the care of physicians. The 
oldest son, Carter, was at Cambridge ; Sydney 
Smith in the navy, and the other sister too young 
to be of much aid in household matters. So 
Robert was the housekeeper, carried the keys, at- 
tended to the marketing, managed all of the out- 
door business, and took care of his mother’s 
horses. At the hour when the other schoolboys 
went to play, he hurried home to order his 
mother’s drive, and would there be seen carrying 
her in his arms to the carriage, and arranging her 
cushions with the gentleness of an experienced 
nurse. One of his relatives, who was often the 
companion of these drives, still lives. She tells 
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us of the exertions he would make on these occa- 
sions to entertain and amuse his mother, assuring 
her, with the gravity of an old man, that unless 
she was cheerful the drive would not benefit her. 
When she complained of cold or “ draughts,’’ he 
would pull from his pocket a great jack-knife and 
newspapers, and make her laugh with his efforts 
to improvise curtains, and shut out the intrusive 
wind which whistled through the crevices of the 
old family coach. When he left her to go to 
West Point, his mother was heard to say : ‘‘ How 
can I live without Robert? He is both son and 
daughter to me.”’ 
Years after, when he 
came home from West 
Point, he found one 
of the chief actors of 
hischildhood’s drama 
—his mother’s old 
coachman, ‘‘ Nat’’— 
ill, and threatened 
with consumption. 
He immediately took 
him to the milder 
climate of Georgia, 
nursed him with the 
tenderness of a son, 
and secured him the 
best medical advice. 
But the springtime 
saw the faithful old 
servant laid in the 
grave by the hands of 
his kind young mas- 
ter. 

General Lee used to 
say that he was very 
fond of hunting when 
a boy ; that he would 
sometimes follow the 


‘ 
hounds on foot all COLONEL DANIEL PARKE (AIDE TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH ). 


— se His ELDEST DAUGHTER, 
day. This will ac- 


count for his well- 
developed form, and 
for that wonderful strength which was never 
known to fail him in all the fatigues and priva- 
tions of his after life. 

In his latter years, when General Lee was in 
Alexandria, one of the old neighbors found him 
gazing wistfully over the palings of the garden in 
which he used to play. ‘‘I am looking,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ to see if the old snowball-trees are still here. 
I should have been sorry to miss them.”’ 

One of his friends gives a remarkable incident 
(related in Miss Emily V. Mason’s ‘‘ Popular 
Life of General Lee’’ ) to show the influence which, 
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From the original painting (much defaced) owned by ant. To a young 
General G. W. Custis Lee. 7 


JOHN CUSTIS, 


even at this early day, his simple dignity and high 
sense of right exercised upon all who came in 
contact with him, the old as well as the young. 
Being invited during a vacation to visit a friend 
of his family who lived in the gay, rollicking 
style, then but too common in old Virginia, he 
found in his host one of the grand old gentlemen 
of that day, with every fascination of mind and 
manner, who, though not of dissipated habits, 
led a life which the sterner sense of the boy could 
not approve. The old man shrunk before the un- 
spoken rebuke of the youthful hero. Coming to 
his bedside the night 
before his departure, 
he lamented the idle 
and useless life into 
which he had fallen, 
excusing himself up- 
on the seore of lone- 
liness, and the sorrow 
which weighed upon 
him in the loss of 
those most dear. In 
the most impressive 
manner he besought 
his young guest to 
be warned by his ex- 
ample, prayed him to 
cherish the good hab- 
its he had already 
acquired, and prom- 
ised to listen to his 
entreaties that he 
would change his own 
life, and thereby se- 
cure more entirely his 
respect and affection. 

General Lee’s recol- 
lections of his child- 
hood home were al- 
ways as vivid as they 
were tender and pleas- 


FRANCES, WAS MARRIED 


lady who made a 
sketch of his birthplace, he wrote: ‘I have just 
received from Richmond the two photographic 
copies of your painting of Stratford. Your pic- 
ture vividly recalls scenes of my earliest recollec- 
tions and happiest days. Though unseen for 
vears, every feature of the house is familiar to 
me.”” 

His first teacher was Mr. W. B. Leary, an 
Irish gentleman, who seems to have been a fine 
scholar and an excellent teacher. There always 
existed a warm friendship between Mr. Leary 
and his distinguished pupil. After the close of 
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the war he came to Lexington on a special visit 
to General Lee; and during his Southern tour, 
the spring before his death, he came a long Way 
to see him, and they had a most pleasant inter- 
view. Just after his visit to Lexington, the gen- 
eral wrote his old teacher: ‘*‘ Your visit has re- 
called to me years long since passed, when I was 
under your tuition, and received daily your in- 
struction. In parting from you, I beg to express 
the gratitude I have felt all my life for the affee- 
tionate fidelity which characterized your teaching 
and conduct toward me. I pray that the evening 
of your days may be blessed with peace and tran- 
quillity, and that a merciful God may guide and 
protect you to the end. Should any of my 
friends, wherever your lot may be cast, desire to 
know your qualifications as a teacher, I hope you 
will refer them to me; for of them I can speak 
knowingly and from experience.”’ 

Under Mr. Leary’s instruction he acquired that 
knowledge of the classics and fondness for them 
which surprised some of his friends who knew 
only of his military education. 

As soon as it was decided that he should go to 
West Point, he was sent to the school of Mr. 
Benjamin Hallowell, who was for so many years 
a famous teacher in Alexandria, in ordgr to per- 
fect himself in mathematics. This gentleman, 
although espousing the Federal cause during the 
war, always spoke in enthusiastic terms of his 
painstaking, successful pupil. 
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MAJOR G. W. PARKE CUSTIS, MRS. WASHING TON’S GRANDSON, 
AND FATHER OF MRS, ROBERT E, LEER. 
From a miniature painted for and presented to Gener 


Lafayette, and after his death returned to 
Mrs, Mary Custis Le 
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JOHN CUSTIS, MRS. WASHINGTON’S SON, AND AIDE-DE-CAMP 


rm) GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
Mrs. Washingt had four children by her first marriage ; but 
the first Daniel and Fanny, died in infancy. This 
iit is from a miniature owned by 
neral G. W. Custis Lee. 


Mr. Hallowell has left this memorandum : 
‘* Robert E. Lee entered my school in Alexandria, 
Va., in the winter of 1824-25, to study mathe- 
matics, preparatory to his going to West Point 


He was a most exemplary student in every re 
spect. He was never behind time at his studies, 
never failed in a single recitation, was perfectly 
observant of the rules and regulations of the in- 
stitution ; was gentlemanly, unobtrusive and _ re- 
spectful in all his deportment to teachers and 
fellow-students. 


His specialty was finishing up. 
He impart 


| a neatness and finish to everything 
One of the branches of mathe- 
idied with me was conie sections, in 


he undert 

matics he st 
which son if the diagrams were very compli- 
cated. He drew the diagrams on a slate, and al- 
though he well knew that the one he was draw- 
ing would have to be removed to make room for 
the next, he drew each one with as much accuracy 
and finish, lettering and all,'as if it were to be 
engraved | printed. The same traits he ex- 
hibited at S( hool he earried with him to West 
Point, whe [ have been told, he never received 
a mark of demerit, and graduated at the head of 
his class.”’ 

General Lee entered West Point in 1825, and 
was grad d second (not first, as frequently 
stated) i class, in 1829. ‘* He had now,”’ 
famous West Pointer of the Lee 

urs of hard study, vigorous drill, 
and was absorbing strategy and tactics to be use- 
ful to him in after years. His excellent habits 
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family, ‘‘ four v 
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and close attention to all duties did not desert 
him; he received no demerits; was a cadet 
officer in his class, and during his last year held 
the post of honor in the aspirations of cadet life 
—the adjutancy of the corps. He graduated 
second ina class of forty-six, and was commis- 
sioned second lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers. 
It is interesting to notice that his eldest son, 
George Washington Custis Lee, also entered the 
Military Academy twenty-one years after his 
father, was also the cadet adjutant, graduated 
first in his class, and was assigned to the Engineer 
Corps. During his whole course at West Point 
Robert was a model cadet. His clothes looked 
nice and new, his cross-belts, collar and summer 
trousers were as white as the driven snow mount- 
ing guard upon the mountain top, and his brass 
breast and waist plates were mirrors to reflect the 
image of the inspector. He conscientiously per- 
formed his tours of guard duty, whether the non- 
commissioned officer of the guard was approach- 
ing his post or sleeping in his quarters. He 
never ‘ran the sentinel post,’ did not go off the 
limits to the Benny Havens of his day, or put 
‘dummies’ in his bed to deceive the officer in 
charge as he made his inspection after taps, and 
at the parades stood steady in line. It was a 
pleasure for the inspecting officer to look down 
the barrel of his gun, it was so bright and clean, 
and its stock was rubbed so as to almost resemble 
polished mahogany.’’* 

Soon after his graduation he was summoned to 
the bedside of his mother, whom he nursed with 
the tenderest devotion—administering all of her 
medicine and nourishment with his own hands, 
and faithfully watching her waning strength— 
until her summons came, and he was deprived 
of the affectionate counsel of that one to whom 
he was accustomed to say he ‘‘ owed everything.”’ 
Much has been written of what the world owes 
to ‘*Mary, the mother of Washington’’; but it 
owes scarcely less to ‘‘ Anne, the mother of Lee.’’ 

Lieutenant Lee, in 1831, two years after his 
graduation, married Mary Anne Randolph Custis, 
the only daughter of George Washington Parke 
Custis and Mary Lee Fitzhugh, his wife. Mary 
Custis was born at Arlington the Ist of October, 
1808, and died at her home in Lexington the 5th 
of November, 1873. 

Of Robert Lee’s marriage, his nephew, General 
Fitzhugh Lee, says : ‘‘ He was in love from boy- 
hood. Fate brought him to the feet of one who, 
by birth, education, position and family tradi- 
tion, was best suited to be his life companion. 

. They had known each other when she was 


* “General Lee,” by Fitzhugh Lee, p. 23. 
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a child at Arlington and he a young boy in 
Alexandria, some eight miles away. It is said 
she met and admired him when he came back to 
Alexandria on a furlough from the Military 
Academy. It was the first time anyone in that 
vicinity had seen him in his cadet uniform. He 
was handsomer than ever ; straight, erect, sym- 
metrical in form, with a finely shaped head on a 
pair of broad shoulders. He was then twenty 
years old, and a fine specimen of a West Point 
cadet on leave of absence. The impressions pro- 
duced were of an enduring nature, and the of- 
ficer, upon graduation, followed up the advan- 
tage gained by the attractive cadet. G. W. P. 
Custis was the adopted son of Washington and 
the grandson of Mrs. Washington. Lee was, 
therefore, to marry a great-granddaughter of 
Mrs. Washington, and was a fortunate man, not 
so much, perhaps, from these ties, but because 
of the great qualities of head and heart possessed 
by Mary Custis, his affianced bride. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether she was more lovely on that 
memorable June evening, when the Rev. Mr. 
Keith asked her, ‘Wilt thou take this man to be 
thy wedded husband? or after many years had 
passed, and she was seated in her large armehair 
in Richmond, almost unable to move from 
chronic rheumatism, but busily engaged in knit- 
ting socks for the sockless Confederate soldiers. 
The public notice of the marriage was short: 
‘Married, 30th June, 1831, at Arlington House, 
by the Rev. Mr. Keith, Lieutenant Robert EF. 
Lee, of the United States Corps of Engineers, to 
Miss Mary A. R. Custis, only daughter of G. W. P. 
Custis, Esq.’ Beautiful old Arlington was in all 
her glory that night. The stately mansion never 
held a happier assemblage. ‘Its broad portico 
and widespread wings held out open arms, as it 
were, to welcome the coming guests. Its simple 
Doric columns graced domestic comforts with a 
classic air. Its halls and chambers were adorned 
with the patriots and heroes, and with illustra- 
tions and relics of the great Revolution and of 
the Father of his Country. Without and within 
history and tradition seemed to breathe their 
legends upon a canvas as soft as a dream of 
peace,’ ’ 

The bridal attendants, on this occasion, con- 
sisted of : first, Miss Catharine Mason and Lieu- 
tenant Sydney Smith Lee; second, Miss Mary 
Goldsborough and Lieutenant Thomas Kennedy ; 
third, Miss Marietta Turner and Lieutenant 
Chambers ; fourth, Miss Angela Lewis and Mr. 
Tillman ; fifth, Miss Julia Calvert and Lieuten- 
ant Prentiss; sixth, Miss Britannia Peter and 
Lieutenant Thomas Turner. This wedding oc- 
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curred before the fashion of ‘‘ wedding trips”’ 
came into vogue; the festivities of the evening 
were concluded by a handsome supper, and were 
continued until the evening of the following 
Monday (the wedding took place on Thursday ). 

Thus, with his marriage, began Robert Lee’s 
residence at Arlington, which historic man- 
sion was for thirty happy years his home, and 
where all his children were born. This marriage 
also added a famiiy tie to the many associa- 
tions connecting the names of Washington and 
Lee. The birthplace of George Washington, on 


and Joseph, of Virginia. His son John was 
Sheriff of Northampton in 1664, and ‘‘ was an 
active, enterprising man, engaged in making salt 
on one of the islands ; was foremost in all civil 
and ecclesiastical matters; was appointed, in 
1676, during Bacon’s rebellion, a major general ; 
was a true royalist; a law-and-order man ; a 
great favorite of Lord Arlington in the time of 
Charles Il. ; he was twice married; his second 
wife was a daughter of Colonel Edmund Scar- 
borough. He died at an advanced age, after 
having been full of labors through life.’’ This 


Pope’s Creek, and Stratford, the cradle of the John Custis was one of the vestry of Hungars 


Lees, are both in Westmoreland County, and 
but a short distance 
apart, on the right 
bank of the Potomac 
River, some twenty 
miles below the present 
National Capital. 
Washington’s married 
life was passed at Mt. 
Vernon, Lee’s at <Ar- 
lington ; and dignified 
old Alexandria was 
the town of both. The 
Washington plate, 
pictures and family 
portraits from Mt. Ver- 
non were handed down 
to the possession and 
care of Mary Custis 
Lee at Arlington, and 
such of them as were 
saved from the loot- 
ing of that place dur- 
ing the war remain to- 
day in the possession 
of her children. These 


relies include the pre- NELLY CUSTIS, GRANDDAUGHTER OF MARTHA 


cious portraits—some pe 
of them more defaced 

through the vicissitudes of latter years than from 
a century or more preceding—of which photo- 
graphic reproductions accompany this magazine 
article, by the courteous permission of their pres- 
ent owner, General G. W. Custis Lee. In this 
connection, a brief sketch of the Custis family in 
Virginia, as set down in the elaborate genealog- 
ical work of Dr. Edmund Jennings Lee, may be 
appropriately inserted here. 

John Custis, of Irish birth, came from Rotter- 
dam to Virginia, and settled in Northampton 
County as early as 1640. He left six sons: 
Thomas, of Baltimore, Ireland: Edward, of 


London ; Robert, of Rotterdam ; John, William 





From the original pastel portrait, by Sharpless, 1 wned by 
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Parish, and ‘* presented sets of heavy silver Com- 
munion service to both 
churches, upper and 
lower, of Northamp- 
ton; and when the 
lower church was built, 
in 1680, near which 
was his residence, he 
promised to give the 
builder one hogshead 
of tobacco, or its equi- 
valent, and thirty gal- 
lons of cider to put up 
for him the first pew 
(the best, I suppose) 
in the church.”’... 
‘‘He had only one 
son, whom he named 
John. This John 
Custis had numerous 
children, whose de- 
scendants, together 
with those of his uncle, 
William Custis, have 
filled the Eastern Shore 
with the name. His 
son John, being the 
fourth of the name, 
after being educated in 
England, received from his grandfather the 
Arlington estate. He was the John Custis who 
removed to Williamsburg and married the 
daughter of Colonel Daniel Parke and was the 
father of the Daniel Parke Custis who mar- 
ried Martha Dandridge. His tomb is at Ar- 
lington House, in Northampton, and the in- 
scription is one of the curiosities of the Eastern 
Shore. It is plainly to be seen from it that 
he was not very happy in his matrimonial re- 
lations; for it says that he only lived seven 


SHINGTON, 


Custis Lee. 


vears—those seven which he had spent as a 
bachelor at Arlington. His wife, it is to be 
feared, was too much like her brother and un- 
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ane? 
MRS, LAWRENCE LEWIS, NEE CUSTIS (GRANDDAUGHTER 
OF MRS. WASHINGTON ). 
like herfather.’’ (Bishop Meade’s ‘‘Old Churches, 
Families,’’ ete. ) 

The will of the ‘‘ Honourable John Custis, 
Esq., of the City of Williamsburg and County 
of James City in the Colony of Virginia’”’ 
(dated the 14th November, 1749, proved at Lon- 
don on 19th November, 1753), desired his exec- 
utor to lay out £100 for a handsome tombstone 
of the best durable marble, ‘‘ very decent and 
handsome to lay over my body, engraved on 
the tombstone my coat of arms, which are three 
parrots, and my will is that the following in- 
scription may also be handsomely engraved on 
the said stone, vizt : 

‘** Under this Marble Stone lyes the Body of 
the Honourable John Custis Esquire of the City 
of Williamsburg and parish of Bruton, formerly of 
Hungars Parish on the Eastern Shoar of Virginia 
and County of Northampton the place of his 
Nativity, Aged—[71] years and yet lived but 
seven years which was the space of time he kepta 
Batchelors House at Arlington on the Eastern 
Shoar of Virginia. This Inscription put on this 
Stone by his own possitive Orders.’ ”’ 


To insure faithful observance of his orders re- 
garding his burial and the subsequent care of the 
tomb, he added: ‘* And if my heir should in- 
gratefully or obstinately refuse or neglect to 
comply with what relates to my Burial in every 
particular then I bar and cut him off from any 
part of my estate.’’ He also left to ‘“‘his dear 
friend Thomas Lee Esquire, if living at my death, 
£200 to buy him any one thing he has a mind to 
remember me.’’ His son, Daniel Parke Custis, 
was named as sole legatee and executor. 

‘*The following letter of young Custis to his 
intended bride, written a few months before their 
marriage, in which, according to the custom of 
the time, he calls her his ‘Fidelia,’ is a fair 
specimen of passionate love letters in the old 
colonial days. Its tone is quite different from 
that which characterizes the inscription upon his 
tomb, in which he so pointedly, though indirectly, 
affirms that his life, while he lived with his 
‘ Fidelia,’ was so unhappy that he considered it 
a blank in his existence : 

‘*** Williamsburg, 4th February, 1705. May 
angels guard my dearest Fidelia and deliver her 
safe to my arms at our next meeting ; and sure 
they won’t refuse their protection to a creature so 
pure and charming, it would be easy for them to 
mistake her for one of themselves. If you could 
but believe how entirely you possess the empire 
of my heart, you would easily credit me, when I 
tell you, that I can neither think nor so much as 
dream of any other subject than the enchanting 
Fidelia. You will do me wrong if you suspect 
that there ever was a man created that loved with 
more tenderness and sincerity than I do, and I 
should do you wrong if I could imagine that there 
ever was anymph that deserved it better than 
you. Take this for granted, and then fancy how 
uneasy I am like to be under the unhappiness 
of yourabsence. Figure to yourself what tumults 
there will arise in my blood, what a fluttering of 
the spirits, what a disorder of the pulse, what 
passionate wishes, what absence of thought, and 
what crowding of sighs, and then imagine how 
unfit I shall be for business ; but returning to the 
dear cause of my uneasiness ; O the torture of 
six months’ expectation! If it must be so long 
and necessity will till then interpose betwixt 
you and my inclinations, I must submit, though 
it be as unwilling as pride submits to superior 
virtue or envy to superior success. Pray think 
of me, and believe that Veramour is entirely 
and eternally yours.’’’ (‘Recollections of 
Washington,’”’ by G. W. P. Custis. ) 

‘¢ Fidelia’’ was Frances, eldest daughter of 
Colonel Daniel Parke, whom he married in 1706. 
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Mrs. Custis died after a short time of small-pox, 
leaving two children, a son, and a daughter. 
The father, ‘‘ the Hon. Daniel Parke, whose name 
stands first, in 1674, on the list of the vestry of 
Bruton church, at Williamsburg, was from the 
county of Surrey, England. <A_ tablet to his 
memory was placed in the first church at Wil- 
liamsburg, and afterward transferred to the 
second. He appears to have been a man of 
worth and distinction. He married a Miss Evelyn. 

It could be wished that the record of 
Daniel Parke, his son, whose name is also on the 
vestry book, were as worthy of notice. He was 
indeed more notorious than his father, but for 
other reasons.’’ (‘*Old Churches, Families,’’ 
etc. ) 

Colonel Parke, the elder, was Secretary of the 
Colonial Council; he died in 1679, and was 
buried at Williamsburg. The son, here referred 
to by Bishop Meade, was born in York County, 
Virginia ; he married Jane, daughter of Governor 
Philip Ludwell by his first wife, Lucy, daughter 
of Robert Higginson (and widow successively of 
Major Lewis Burwell and Colonel William Ber- 
nard). This Daniel Parke, it is said, had a very 
violent temper and was of licentious habits, so 
much so that he was compelled to leave Virginia 
and settle in England ; later, he was appointed an 
aide upon the staff of Marlborough and had the 
honor of conveying to London the news of the 
victory of Blenheim. Queen Anne rewarded him 





GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKE CUSTIS, GRANDSON OF 
MRS. WASHINGTON, AND FATHER Ot! 
MRS. ROBERT E. LEE 


From a miniature owned by General G. W. Custis Lee 





G. W. P. CUSTIS. 


From a portrait in oil, by Price, owned by General 
G. W. Custis Lee. 


by the present of her miniature set with diamonds 
—which decoration appears on his breast in the 
contemporary portrait herewith reproduced (page 
372). Through influence at Court, he was ap- 
pointed governor of the Leeward Islands ; while 
gallantly defending himself from a mob there, 
he lost his life, 7th December, 1710. He left two 
daughters ; Frances married, as stated, John 
Custis ; the other daughter, Lucy, married Colonel 
William Byrd, of Westover, and, curiously 
enough, she, too, died of smalJ-pox, her death 
occurring at London, in 1716. 

John and Frances (Parke) Custis had two chil- 
dren ; the son, Daniel Parke Custis, ‘‘ was born 
at ‘Queene’s Creek,’ according to a record in the 
family Bible at Arlington, on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1711. There is also a record there that 
‘Governor Spottswood, the Honourable William 
Byrd, Esqr., and Mrs. Hannah Laudwell, were 
godfathers and godmother.’ ’’ In 1749, Daniel 
Parke Custis married the beautiful Martha Dan- 
dridge, daughter of John Dandridge, of New 
Kent County, and died in 1757, leaving four 
children—Daniel Parke, Francis Parke, John 
Parke, and Martha Parke Custis. The two eldest 
died while y Martha died at Mt. Vernon on 
the 19th of June, 1773. Mrs. Custis married 
George Washington on the 6th of January, 1759 ; 
she was born in May, 1732, and died, at Mt. 
Vernon, the 22d of May, 1802. 

John Parke Custis was, therefore, the only 
child of this marriage to leave issue. He was 
born at the ‘‘ White House,’’ on the Pamunkey 
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River, in New Kent County, in 1753; died at 
Eltham, the residence of his maternal uncle, 
Burwell Bassett, on the 5th of November, 1781. 
He had married, on the 3d of February, 1774, 
Eleanor, the second daughter of Benedict Cal- 
vert, of Mt. Airy, Prince George’s County, Md., 
a son of Charles Calvert, sixth Lord Balti- 
more, and great-grandson of Benedict Calvert, 
fourth Lord Baltimore, who married, in 1698, 
Lady Charlotte Fitzroy, daughter of Edward 
Henry Lee, first Earl of Litchfield.* The young 
couple lived for some time at Mt. Vernon, and 
then moved to Abingdon, on the Potomac, a 
short distance above Alexandria, where their 
three older children were born. It is said that Ele- 
anor Calvert was only six- 
teen at the time of her 
marriage ; nor was the hus- 
band much older, having 
not yet reached his twen- 
tieth year. On the 3d of 
April, 1773, General Wash- 
ington wrote to Mr. Calvert, 
entering a protest against 
the union of the young peo- 
ple: ‘‘My son-in-law and 
ward, Mr. Custis, has, as I 
have been informed, paid 
his addresses to your sec- 
ond daughter, and, having 
made some progress in her 
affections, has solicited her 
in marriage. How far a 
union of this sort may be 
agreeable to you, you can 
best tell; but I should 
think myself wanting in 
candor, were [ not to con- 
fess that Miss Nelly’s 
amiable qualities are 
acknowledged on all 
hands, and that an al- 
liance with your family 
will be pleasing to his. This acknowledgment 
being made, you must permit me to add, sir, 
that at this, or in any short time, his youth, 


MARY RANDOLPH CUSTIS, 


General G. W 


inexperience and unripened education are, and 
will be, insuperable obstacles, in my opinion, to 
the completion of the marriage. It may be 
expected of me, perhaps, to say something of 
property ; but to descend to particulars, at this 


Sir Edward Henry Lee, of Ditchley, was created 
Earl of Litchfield in 1674; he was descended from the 
Lees of ‘‘Quarrendon,’’ and was not, so far as known, 
in any way related to the Lees of Shropshire, from 
whom those of Virginia are descended. 
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From the original painting, by permission of 


time, may seem premature. In general, there- 
fore, I shall inform you that Mr. Custis’s 
estate consists of about fifteen thousand acres of 
land, a good part adjoining the city of Williams- 
burg, and none of it forty miles from that place ; 
several lots in the said city ; between two and 
three hundred negroes ; and about eight or ten 
thousand pounds upon bond, and in the hands 
of his merchants. This estate he now holds, in- 
dependent of his mother’s dower, which will be 
an addition to it at her death; and, upon the 
whole, it is such an estate as you will readily ac- 
knowledge ought to entitle him to a handsome 
portion with a wife.’’ 

In spite of Washington’s protest the young 
couple had their way, and 
were married the next year. 
Their union was very brief, 
for Mr. Custis died in 1781, 
leaving four young chil- 
dren. His widow remar- 
ried, taking for her second 
husband Dr. David Stuart, 
and died the 28th of April, 
1811, having had seven 
children by her second 
husband. Mr. Custis’s 
children were: Elizabeth 
Parke, born the 21st of 
August, 1776; she married 
a Mr. Law. Martha Parke, 
born the 31st of December, 
1777 ; married early in life 
Mr. Thomas Peter. Eleanor 
Parke, born the 21st of 
March, 1779. ‘* Nelly Cus- 
tis,’’ as she has always been 
known, was a great beauty, 
and much of a favorite with 
her stepfather. She married 
on 22d of February, 1799, 
Lawrence Lewis, a favorite 
nephew of the general’s, be- 
ing a son of Fielding Lewis and Elizabeth Wash- 
ington. Their fourth child was George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis, who was born at Mt. Airy on 
the 30th of April, 1781, sixth months before the 
death of his father. General Washington, im- 
mediately on hearing of the death of the father, 
said: ‘‘I adopt the two younger children as my 
own,’’ and Mt. Vernon was thereafter their home. 
Mr. Custis has always been known as ‘‘ the child 
of Mt. Vernon,’’ and it has been said that his 
‘grandmamma always spoiled’’ him. After the 
death of Mrs. Washington, in 1802, Mr. Custis 
moved to Arlington, opposite Washington, which 
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mansion he built and named after the older Custis 
mansion in Northampton County, on the Eastern 
Shore. He married, in 1806, Mary Lee, daugh- 
ter of Colonel William and Anne (Randolph) 
Fitzhugh, of Chatham, and had four children, 
only one of whom survived infancy. This daugh- 
ter, Mary Anne Randolph Custis, married Robert 
E. Lee, as stated. Mrs. Custis was born the 22d 
of April, 1788, and died the 23d of April, 1853, 
Mr. Custis died the 10th of October, 1857, 
“known and 
honored by his 
fellow- country- 
men. His de- 
parture awak- 
ened profound 
regret.” They 
were buried in 
a beautiful 
grove near the 
Arlington 
House, where 
their remains 
still rest. Of 
Mrs. Custis, 
evervone who 
knew her has 
spoken in the 
highest terms. 
Bishop Meade 
wrote: ‘* But I 
must not lay 
down my pen, 
though m Vv 
heart bleed at 
its further use, 
without the 
tribute of affee- 
tion, of grati- 
tude and rey 

erence to one 
who was to me 
as a sister 


’ 





ous hospitality at Arlington, his visitors being 
onsisting of the most distin- 
guished Europeans and Americans of his time. 


very numerous, 


The mansion at Arlington was stored with the 
most precious relics of the ‘‘ Pater Patriw,’’ some 
of which are vet in the possession of the family, 
but many of them were stolen from the house in 
the early days of the late Civil War. The few 
relics that were overlooked by individual depre- 
dators were seized by government officials as the 
rightful spoils 
of war, and are 
still exhibited 
in the National 
Museum at 
Washington, la- 
beled ‘‘ Taken 
from Arling- 
ton.’ ** Prob- 
ably Washing- 
ton hardly an- 
ticipated,”’ re- 
marks the 
author of ‘‘ Lee 
of Virginia,’’ 
‘*that the time 
would ever 
come when the 
government he 
had done sO 
much to estab- 
lish would 
‘take’ the heir- 
looms he ha d 
bequeathed to 
his ado p ted 
son. On this 
subject General 
Lee wrote to a 
member of Con- 
gress, under 
date of 12th 
of February, 


mother and ROBERT E. LEE, LIEUTENANT OF ENGINEERS, DATE 1869: “Mrs 


faithful moni- 
tor. Mrs Mary 
Custis, of Arlington, the wife of Mr. Washington 
Custis, the grandson of Mrs. General Washington, 
vas the daughter of Mr. William Fitzhugh, of 
Chatham. Searcely is there a lady in our land 
more honored than she was, and none more loved 
and esteemed. For good sense, prudence, sin- 
cerity, benevolence, unaffected piety, disinterested 
zeal in every good work, deep humility, and _re- 
tiring modesty, I never knew her superior.”’ 

For many years Mr. Custis dispensed a gener- 


OF HIS MARRIAGE (1831), 
. 8 . — » Lee has de- 
From the original painting, by permission of General ¢ VY. Custis Lee. 


termined to 
uggestion, and apply to Presi- 
such of the relies from <Ar- 


act upon vou 
dent Johnsor 


lington as in the Patent Office. From 
what I hay earned, a great many things 


formerly helo 
queathed to 
hooks, furnitu 


to General Washington, be- 
by her father, in the shape of 
camp equipage, ete., were car- 
ried away by lividuals, and are now scattered 
over the land 
them, and n 


| hope the possessors appreciate 
y imitate the example of their 
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original owner, whose conduct must at times be 
brought to their recollection by these silent mon- 
itors. In this way they will accomplish good to 
the country.’ Later, when Mrs. Lee’s applica- 
tion had been refused, and styled by a committee 
of Congress as ‘an insult to the loyal people of 
the United States,’ the general wrote: ‘Had 
I conceived the view taken by Congress I would 
have endeavored to have dissuaded Mrs. Lee from 
applying for them. It may be a question with 
some whether the retention of these articles is 
more ‘‘an insult,’’ in the language of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings, ‘‘ to the loyal people 
of the United States’ than their restoration ; 
but of this I am willing that they should be the 
judge ; and, since Congress has decided to keep 
them, she must submit.’ ”’ 

The children of Robert Lee and Mary Custis 
were seven in number, as follows : George Wash- 
ington Custis, born September 16th, 1832 ; Mary 
Custis ; William Henry Fitzhugh, born May 31st, 
1837, died October 15th, 1891; Annie Carter, 
born June 18th, 1839, died October 20th, 1862 ; 
Eleanor Agnes, born 1842, died October 15th, 
1873; Robert Edward, born October 27th, 1843 ; 
Mildred Childe. 

General Lee always loved children, and they 
loved him with that responsive, discerning and 
trustful affection which is the never-failing pre- 
rogative of ardent, youthful hearts. The whole 
story of his life is thickly gemmed with instances 
and anecdotes of this charming sympathy with 
childhood in general ; while the many missives, 
by turns playful, affectionate, earnest and help- 
ful-wise, which he wrote at various times to his 
own sons and daughters can only be compared 
to those ‘‘letters of love and wisdom’’ which 
constitute so lasting a memorial of his own illus- 
trious father. Dr. J. William Jones, of Lexing- 
ton, Va., who was an army chaplain with General 
Lee during the war, and who, in 1875, published 
a volume of invaluable ‘‘ Personal Reminis- 
cences,’’ gives the following beautifully charac- 
teristic incident : Lee, accompanied by one of his 
little sons, was one day walking out in the snow, 
at Arlington. The boy lagged behind, and, 
looking over his shoulder, the father saw him 
imitating his every movement, with head and 
shoulders erect, and stepping exactly in his own 
footprints. ‘‘ When I saw this,’’ related General 
Lee, years afterward, ‘‘I said to myself: It be- 
hooves me to walk very straight, when this little 
fellow is already following in my tracks.” 

The letters from which extracts are to follow 
in this present chapter were written within the 
period of 1837-57, the first of which two decades 





embraces the Mexican war, the only important 
event of historical significance marking General 
Lee’s career during the first fifty years of his 
life. The years following his marriage, in 1831, 
up to the time specified, may be briefly out- 
lined. For four years Lieutenant Lee, as assist- 
ant engineer at Hampton Roads, was occupied 
upon the defensive works of the harbor which, at 
a later period, it was his destiny to attack. 
From there he was ordered to Washington ; and, 
seven years from his graduation at West Point, 
he was promoted to a captaincy. In 1835 he 
was made assistant astronomer of the commission 
surveying the boundary line between Ohio and 
Michigan. In 1837 he was sent to St. Louis to 
look after the levees and general improvement of 
the Mississippi River channel, which duty he 
performed with a distinction foreshadowing the 
future great engineer of the defense of Richmond, 
and with the unfailing eye of genius for ‘‘ posi- 
tions’’ on the fields of war. Finally, in the im- 
portant work of coast and harbor defense, Cap- 
tain Lee was stationed at Fort Hamilton, New 
York Bay, from which position General Winfield 
Scott summoned him, at the outbreak of the 
Mexican war, to an important position upon his 
personal staff. Meanwhile, Captain Lee had be- 
come, in 1844, a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the Military Academy, and, in 1845, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Engineers. When General 
Scott began the siege of Vera Cruz, he drew upon 
the War Department for the most capable en- 
gineers the service could afford, engaging in this 
branch, besides Lee, such officers as Totten, 
J. L. Smith, Beauregard, McClellan, Foster, 
Tower, Stevens, G. W. Smith, and others subse- 
quently famous. The well-known admiration of 
Scott for Lee dates from this period, and the 
former’s autobiography, where it touches the Mex- 
ican war, mentions ‘‘Captain Lee, of the En- 
gineers,’’ in almost every report, and everywhere 
with warm commendation. He appears to have 
summoned this young officer to the important 
councils of war, and alludes particularly to that 
held at Vera Cruz—so serious an affair that ‘‘a 
deathbed discussion could hardly have been 
more solemn.’’ After Cerro Gordo, Scott writes, 
in his official report of the battle: ‘‘I am com- 
pelled to make special mention of Captain R. E. 
Lee, engineer. This officer greatly distinguished 
himself at the siege of Vera Cruz; was again in- 
defatigable during these operations, in reconnois- 


sance as daring, as laborious, and of the utmost 
value.’’ After Chapultepec: ‘‘Captain Lee, so 
constantly distinguished, also bore important or- 
ders for me (September 13th), until he fainted 
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frem a wound and the loss of two nights’ sleep 
at the batteries.”’ 

These records amply confirm the statement of 
the Hon 


General Scott more than once say that his sue- 


Reverdy Johnson, that he ‘‘ had heard 


cess in Mexico was largely due to the skill, valor 


and undaunted energy of Robert E. Lee.’’ Gen- 
eral Fitz Lee remarks, in this connection: ‘* An 
examination of his career in Mexico will show 


that the flanks of the hostile army were his favor- 
If they could be 
victory would save human 


ite points of reconnoissance. 
successfully turned, 
life ; a reference to his campaigns when he after- 
ward became an army commander, will show 
that the flanks of his en- 
emy were still objects of 
his greatest attention.’’ 
For these services Lee 
received steady promo- 
tion. 
conduct at Cerro Gordo, 


For meritorious 
he was made brevet ma- 
jor ; for the same at Con- 
treras and Churubusco, 
brevet lieutenant colonel ; 
and after Chapultepee he 
received the additional 
brevet of colonel. Atthe 
many young 
subordinate officers were 
winning their spurs, 
fighting under a common 


same time 


flag with the same zeal 
and valor that subsequent- 
ly distinguished them 
when divided against one 
another. Lieutenant 
Ulysses S. Grant, then 
twenty-five years old, was 
with General Zachary 
Taylor at Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Mon- 
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terey ; and with Scott from Vera Cruz to the City 
of Mexico. There, too, were George Gordon 
Meade, George B. McClellan, Irvin McDowell, 


George H. Thomas, Joseph Hooker, John Sedg- 
wick, Gideon L. Pillow, Ambrose E. Burnside, 
and Winfield Scott Hancock. Among the future 
Confederate generals we find Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson, Albert Sidney Johnston, Joseph EF. 
Johnston, Braxton Bragg, John Magruder, James* 
tichard S. Ewell, Ambrose P. Hill 
and Jubal Early. 


Longstreet, 


Chaplain Jones, in his volume of personal 
reminiscences, illustrates General Lee’s firmness 
and perseverance in carrying out his purposes, 
by two incidents of the Mexican campaign, both 
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related by the general himself, though, of course, 


with a very different bearing from that in which 
they serve hi 
Not very vefore the battle of Buena Vista, 


General Wor 


of the enemy 


= in doubt as to the movements 
d found it very difficult to get 
illon. 


positiv 


imn st 


reliable info One evening he received 


the most assurances that Santa Anna, 
with an army, had crossed the moun- 
tain and was 


Captain R. E 


neamped only twenty miles off. 
Lee happened to be present, and 
at once volunteered to ascertain the truth of the 


report. His offer was gladly accepted, and he 
was directed to secure a guide, take a company 
of cavalry, which would 
meet him at the outer 


picket-line, and proceed 
at once on the scout. 
Securing, after a good 
deal of difficulty, a young 
Mexican who knew the 
country, Captain Lee 
quietly showed him his 
pistols, and told him to ex- 
pect their contents if he 
played false. By some 
means he missed the pick- 
et post, and consequently 
his cavalry escort, and 
found himself, before he 
was aware of it, some miles 
beyond the American 
lines with no company 
but his guide. To go 
back might make it too 
late to accomplish the 
scout during the night, 
and he determined to 
dash on. When within 
five miles of the point 
at which the enemy were reported, he discovered 
by the moonlight that the road was filled with 
tracks of mules and wagons, and, though he 
could see no artillery tracks, he concluded that 
they had been obliterated by the others, and that 
these were certainly the traces of a large force 
that had been sent forward to forage, or to recon- 


1855. 


noitre, and had now returned to the main army. 
Most officers, even the most daring, would have 
returned upon these evidences of the truth of the 
first that had been received ; but 
Captain Lee determined to go on until he came 
to the enemy’s picket posts. To his surprise, he 
did not encounter any pickets, and had con- 
cluded that he had somehow missed them as he 
had his own, and had gotten unawares within 


information 
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the Mexican lines, when this opinion was con- 
firmed by coming in sight of large camp fires on a 
hillside, not far in front of him. His guide, 
who had been for some time very much alarmed, 
now begged piteously that he would go back, 
saying that there was a stream of water just at 
that point, and he knew that it was Santa Anna’s 
whole army, and that to go on would be certain 
capture and death. But Captain Lee determined 
to have a still nearer view, and, allowing the 
guide to await him at this point, he galloped for- 
ward, As he came nearer, he saw what seemed 
to be a large number of white tents gleaming in 
the moonlight ; and, 
encountering no pick- 
ets, he rode through 
the little town, and 
down to the banks of 
the stream, on the op- 
posite side of which 
he heard loud talking 
and the usual noise 
incident to a large 
cam). Here he dis- 
covered that his ‘‘ white 
tents,’? were an im- 
mense flock of sheep, 
and that the supposed 
army was simply a 
large train of wagons 
and a herd of cattle, 
mules, ete., being 
driven to market. 
Conversing with the 
teamsters and drovers, 
he ascertained that 
Santa Anna had not 
crossed the mountains : 
and galloped hack to 
relieve his guide, and 
still more his friends 
at headquarters, who 
were having the most serious apprehensions con- 
cerning his safety. ‘* But,’’? said General Lee, 
**the most delighted man to see me was the old 
Mexican, the father of my guide, with whom I 
had been last seen by any of our people, and 
whom General Wool had arrested and proposed 
to hang if I was not forthcoming.’’ Notwith- 
standing he had ridden forty miles that night, 
he only rested three hours before taking a body 
of cavalry with which he penetrated far beyond 
the point to which he had before gone, and ascer- 
tained definitely the position, force, ete., of the 
enemy. Soon after this he joined General Scott, 
and entered upon that brilliant career which il- 





lustrated every step of the progress of the Amer- 
ican army in its march to the City of Mexico. 

At the siege of Vera Cruz, Captain Lee was 
ordered to throw up such works as were necessary 
to protect a battery which was to be manned by 
the sailors of a certain man-of-war, and to use 
these gallant tars in constructing the work. The 
time being short, the young engineer pushed on 
the work very rapidly, and the sons of Neptune 
began tocomplain loudly. ‘* They did not enlist 
to dig dirt, and they did not like to be put under 
a ‘land-lubber,’ anyhow.’’ At last the captain 
of the frigate, a thorough specimen of a United 
States naval officer in 
the palmy days of the 
service, came to Cap- 
tain Lee and remon- 
strated, and then pro- 
tested against the 
‘outrage’? of putting 
his men to digging 
dirt. ‘“*The boys 
don’t want any dirt to 
hide behind,” said the 
brave old tar, with deep 
earnestness and not a 
few expletives . they 
only want to get at the 
enemy ; and after you 
have finished your 
banks we will not stay 
behind them, we will 
get up on top, where 
we can have a fair 
fight.’’ Captain Lee 
quietly showed his 
orders, assured the old 
salt that he meant to 
carry them out, and 
pushed on the work, 


MARTHA DANDRIDGE [CUSTIS] WASHINGTON. amid curses both 


loud and deep. 

Just about the time the work was completed, 
the Mexicans opened upon that point a heavy 
fire, and these gallant sons of the sea were glad 
enough to take refuge behind their despised 
‘bank of dirt,’’? feeling very much like the 
ragged Confederate who said one day, as the bul- 
lets flew thick against a pit which he had dug 
the night before, ‘‘I don’t begrudge now nary 
cupful of dirt I put on this bank!’ Not long 
afterward the gallant captain, who, by the way, 
was something of a character, met Captain Lee, 
and, feeling that some apology was due him, 
said: ‘* Well! I reckon you were right. I sup- 
pose the dirt did save some of my boys from 
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being killed or wounded. But I knew that we 
would have no use for dirt-banks on shipboard ; 
that there, what we want is clear decks and an 
open sea And the fact is, captain, | don’t 
like this land-fighting, anyway—/t ain't clean!” 

When the Mexican war ended, Lee returned 
to his former duties in the Engineer Corps of 
the U.S. A., and was placed in charge of the 
works, then in process of construction, at Fort 
Carroll, near Baltimore. In 1852 he was made 
Superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, where he spent the next 
three years improving the drill, discipline and 
studies of the embryo army oflicers. 

In 1855 Robert Lee was called for the first tim 
to command soldiers—his duties hitherto had 
been those of military 
engineer, astronomer 
or staff- officer. The 
act of Congress direct- 
ing that two new cav- 
alry regiments should 
be raised excited an 
ardent desire in the 
ollicers of the army to 
receive appointments 
in them, and they be- 
eame the corps d élite 
of the army Lee was 
transferred from his 
place of engineer to the 
post of lieutenant col- 
onel in the Second 
Cavalry, of which Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston 
was the colonel in com- 
mand. The headquar- 
ters of the Second Cav- 
alry were established 
at Louisville, Ky., 
where Lieutenant Colonel Lee took command in 
April, 1855. Subsequently he was transferred 
to Jefferson Barracks, in Missouri. In the lat- 
ter part of the following year, 1856, the regiment, 
under the command of Colonel Johnston, was 
transferred to western Texas, for frontier duty, 
and remained there for some years. Lee does 
not again emerge into publie notice until 1859. 
The excerpts from his letters, which here follow, 
are sufficiently explained by their dates, in con- 
junction with the foregoing. 

Under date of October 16, 1837, he thus writes 
from St. Louis to his wife : ‘‘ The improved con- 
dition of the children, which you mention, was a 
source of great comfort to me; and as I suppose, 
by this time, you have all returned to Arlington, 
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vou will be to put them under a proper re- 
iwere probably obliged to relax 


strangers, and which that 


straint, whicl 
while visiting 


indulgence w robably render more essential. 


Our dear litt vy seems to have among his 
friends the r ition of being hard to manage- 

a distinction tat all desirable, as it indicates 
self-will and obstinacy. Perhaps these are quali- 


ties which li 
better right to ¢ 
ledge: but it is 


ly possesses, and he may havea 
1 than Lam willing to acknow- 
ir duty, if possible, to counter- 
act them and st him to bring them under his 
control, 1) 
our efforts 


God to watch over and direct 
rding our dear little son, that 
him up in the way he should 
mis << OR t pleasure L lose in being sep- 


we mav bri 


arated from my chil- 
dren! Nothing can 
compensate me for 
that; still I must re- 
main here, ready to 
perform what little ser- 
vice I can, and hope 
for the best.”’ 

While on his way 
to the West, two years 
later, he wrote Mrs. 
Lee: ‘* After leaving 
Staunton I got on very 
well, but did not reach 
Guyandotte till Sun- 
day afternoon, where, 
before alighting from 
the stage, I espied a 
boat descending the 
river, in which L took 
passage to Cinein- 
nati. . . . Youdonot 
know how much | 
have missed you and 
the children, my dear Mary. To be alone in a 
crowd is very solit pry.” 


ARLINGTON, IS 


After his illiant eareer in Mexico, he re- 
turned to the States, and found his chief joy in 
the bosom of his family. His stay at West 
Point as its superintendent was pleasant on ac- 
count of the opportunity it afforded him of seeing 


more of his family, and his only regret at being 





ordered in February, 1856, to the rough service 
of the fronti ems to have been the fact that 
he would thus be far distant from his loved 
ones. The following is a pleasing insight into 
his feelings as he thought of home in his far-off 
field of duty Fort Brown, Texas, December, 
1856. .. The time is approaching, dear 
M , when I trust that many of you will be 
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assembled around the family hearth of dear Ar- 
lington to celebrate another Christmas. Though 
absent, my heart will be in the midst of you. 
I shall enjoy in imagination and memory all 
that is going on.’’ Then, at the close of a 
letter from Fort Brown, December 27, 1856, he 
wrote: ‘‘I hope you all had a joyous Christmas 
at Arlington, and that it may be long and often 
repeated. I thought of you and wished to be 
with you. Mine was gratefully but silently 
passed. I endeavored to find some presents for 





the children in the garrison, and succeeded better 
than I anticipated. Tell M—— I found a 
beautiful Dutch doll for littlhe Emma, one of 
those crying babies that can open and shut 
their eyes; for two others, handsome French 
teapots to match their cups. Then, with knives 
and books, I satisfied the boys. After this, went 
to church ; then, by previous invitacion, Major 
Thomas and I dined with the clergyman, Mr. 
Passmore, on roast turkey and plum pudding. 
God bless you all !”’ 
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CALVE 
By JuLuU 

GENEROUS, imperious, capricious, philosopk- 
ical, naive, sympathetic, magnetic, simple, and 
at all times winsome—such are the attributes of 
triumphant artiste and superb woman. To-day 
no prima donna is more conspicuously before 
the public eye, for reason of these very qualities, 
which, combined with the art so brilliantly shown 
this winter, has made Gotham go, as some one 
recently said, ‘* Calvé-mad.”’ 

Two years ago she came to us, this Oriental- 
looking woman who histrionically has been com- 
pared to Rachel, with a voice—ah, well, no voice 
can be more appealing than herown! She made 

but did not have 
the opportunity to display her wonderful versa- 
tility until this season, when she has run the 
whole gamut of emotions from the Carmen, so 
vividly portrayed, to Ophelia. 
parison be drawn ? 


a great success in **Carmen,”’ 


Can greater com- 
It was absolutely predicted 
that the woman who so essentially looked and 
seemed to be the living, breathing Carmen, could 
never do Ophelia; and yet in one and the same 
week she swept the critics and public off their 
feet by both of these portrayals. 

She was the wicked gamine cigarette girl— 
a little animal with an abundance of physical 
magnetism—and then, who shall ever forget her 
as Ophelia, the stately, dignified princess, poetic 
and ideal in temperament ? Where was the active, 
coquettish, voluptuous, sloe-eyed Spanish wom- 
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OPHELIA,”? 
Aimé Dupont, Ne 


INTIME. 
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an? Before the vast audience who hung on her 
every syllable stood a tall, fair-haired, gently- 
of the North. In her mad scene 
Liden was a dream of beauty and 
girlish innocence, causing the heart to come to 
the throat as the sweet, mad creature drew all 
to her, until at the fall of the curtain there was a 
roar of mighty applause which announced a vic- 


moving heroin 
the love-sick 


tory. And so has been with each successive 
role. In ‘‘ Le Pécheur de Perles’’: in ‘‘ Mefis- 
tofele,’’ where, as Marguerite, her dramatic power 


had so splendid an opportunity in the prison 
scene, and where sheso well depicted a madness, 
but a differ: La Na- 
varraise,’? where, as she declares, the forty min- 
utes are far der for her than to sing other 


t sort from Ophelia’ s ° in * 


entire operas. 
So much for the 
to-day. 


greatest living lyric artist of 
jut the woman, away from the foot- 
lights and greenroom—how does one find her? 
Different at different times, but always intensely 
interesting. One learns soon to know that one 
jualities, in fact the greatest, is 

has an abnormal sense of the 


of her greatest 
her charity. § 
duty imposed upon her because she has made 
with her talents a success, and thus gives lavishly. 
In Paris, the present writer remembers well that 
to win her friendship one must be interested in 
humanity. A charming young American heiress 
conceived a great admiration for the singer. She 
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as ‘*CARMEN.’’ 


Photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


lavished flowers upon Calvé, and in time a warm 
affection grew to exist between them. The heir- 
ess had never even known what the word philan- 
thropy meant. She adored pretty clothes and 
luxurious appointments, and gratified her tastes 
to the extent of a very large income. The artiste 
noticed all this, and as the days went by under- 
took to show her friend another side of life. 
When she went to see her poor, many of whom 
do not suspect who she is, she took with her 
the butterfly, who at first rebelled against peer- 
ing so closely into the cancer spots of humanity. 
Calvé persisted, however, and then for the first 
time, through the misery which was brought 
close to her notice, came to the heiress’s heart a 
desire to do like her friend. Gradually she was 
taught that fifty toilettes were not necessary in a 
year; and to-day in Paris the poor bless the 
American girl, who so mercifully gives of her 
abundance to them. 
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One might argue in Calvé’s case that to have 
so much means no sacrifice to give away ; but in 
just such large proportions does Calvé help her 
beneficiaries. A little incident proved this. <A 
year ago in Paris I saw this artist wearing a pretty 
reception gown. LIadmired it. During the Lon- 
don season I again noticed it, and wondered why 
she did not have the proverbial abundance of 
luxurious clothes attributed to prime donne. 
Ilere in New York she has worn the same gown 
frequently ; and the truth is that she has pur- 
chased no other reception toilette. Yet, she loves 
pretty clothes with an almost childish fondness, 
delighting always in seeing those about her look- 
ing dainty and pretty. 

For her stage work she is lavish in her acces- 
sories. She believes that she owes this to her 
art and to the public who support her. But in 
private, there are so many demands made upon 
her that she is forced to give up luxuries in order 
that she may benefit the unfortunates. To hear 
her tell of charity—charity that means not alone 
the giving of money, but also the giving of kind 





as ‘‘ANITA,’? IN ‘'LA NAVARRAISE,”’ 


Photograph by Nadar, Paris. 
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AS ‘‘MARGUERITE,”’ IN BOITO’S ‘‘ MEFISTOFELE.”’ 
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Once I said: ‘* How 
do you find your worthy poor, and what is your 
favorite way of helping them ?”’ 

cy 
homes in the poor quarters in the city, especially 
at Noél or New Year’s time, and saying, ‘ Madam, 


words—is a great lesson. 


belt ve in going to the concierqes of the 


if you have any case of tenants living here whose 
rents are in arrears, if there is any sickness or 
trouble in the family, will you give me the name, 
as Tam an agent from a society and would like 
to help them.’ 
that it is an individual who is assisting them, 
but accept from me in behalf of the public or- 
ganization which I pretend to represent what 
they might be delicate about taking 
Thus to house one 
go and learn truly where help can be rendered.”’ 


In this way they never know 


from a 
stranger. from house can 

Her eyes blazed and the glorious face was all 
alight with earnest enthusiasm as she talked of 
benefiting others, and spoke of the orphan asylum 
which she has just arranged to have built on the 


grounds of the estate that she owns in the Midi. 
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Children are particular objects of her care, and 


so when the asy shall be completed, probably 
will take two hundred little 
Paris, where the street gamins of 
lrink in the exhilarating air 
is to this that she is particu- 


by this summer, sh¢ 
ones down fro1 
the gay capital can 
of the country It 
larly looking forward, and she has plans galore to 
be put into execution as soon as she returns to 
An wi 


for a woman at 


France. sual occupation, one will agree, 
whose feet has been laid the hom- 
age of nations. But those who know her intime- 
ment know that she is an unusual woman. 


In speaking of the highest honors of life, some 


one recently asked 
greatest of all woman's privileges, and the reply 
Motherhood.’’ 


| so strongly to her that I have 


her what she considered the 


came quickly 
Children appe 





‘oenrer.’? 


Paris 
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ON THE FARM. 


seen her neglect princes and the great 
men and women who crowded into her 
dressing room abroad because a little child 
was present, who perhaps might be the 
daughter of a scene-shifter. As I write, a 
memory comes to me of a little bit which 
the public did not see at the first perform- 
ance of ‘‘La Navarraise.’? The tremen- 
dous finale was over, the half-crazed Anita 
had fallen dead over the body of her lover 
with « realism so touching that all were 
stupefied for a moment, and a silence 
more eloquent than applause followed. 
Then came a mighty outburst, to which 
the dishevelled singer responded. Finally 
I hurried behind to her dressing-room to 
tell of the words of praise circulating 





LA CHATELAINE AT HOME.—MLLE. CALVE AT THE DOOR OF HER 


CHATEAU, CABRIERES. 


INTIME. 


through the house. I found her in her torn 
black gown, her hair still as in the scene, tumbling 
about the face of such wondrous charm, while 
surrounding her were critics and celebrities from 
the social and musical world, striving to kiss her 
hand or murmur words of congratulation. 

But she heeded not a word said. She was on 
her knees before a weeping child. Little Lulu 
Grau, who, in her mother’s box, had witnessed 
the performance of her friend, Mlle. Calvé, and, 
fearing that Calvé had really died, commenced to 
ery, and would not be comforted until taken to 
see her, where she still continued to sob while she 
clung to the singer’s neck, lisping forth her woes. 
What a picture it was ! the fair-haired child, and 
Calvé drying the tears, while her own eyes were 
filled in appreciation of the little one’s tribute, as 





PUNTING ON THE RIVER. 


she murmured: ‘‘ Pauvre 
petite! pauvre petite mi- 
gnonne! Thou shalt have my 
flowers, if thou wilt stop ery- 
ing.”’ 

She it was who dried the 
child’s eyes, put on her coat 
and cap, and sent her off 
laden with roses. About her 
had been those whose favor 
it was well to have gained, 
but a child had won the day. 

There is another side to the 
song-bird, but only the inti- 
mate few see this ; it is her 
happy, fun-loving soul, which 
delights in dancing and snow- 
balling with her companions. 
To go off into the country 
and then snowball someone 
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means a 
singer. 

‘* Dodgs 
delot, the composer of charming bal- 


very happy hour for the 
» as I will,’’ says Mme. d’ Har- 


“T can’t 
She has a sure aim and 
catches the unwary one every now and 
then with a swift ball on the ear.’’ | 
have seen her at these times looking 
like the very spirit of mischief, as, 
wrapped in furs, her cheeks aglow with 
excitement and health, eyes flashing as 


lads, who lives with Calvé, 
escape her. 


only those orbs of hers can, and with 
parted rosy lips, disclosing the beauti- 
ful white teeth, she calls : 

‘* Now catch me if you can !”’ 

But Calvé is nimble of foot, and not 
only in running eludes one, but in her 
quick way of dodging, which she does 
with as much grace as when in ‘‘ Carmen’’ she 
twists and turns from side to side in the seduc- 
tive dance that captures all who see her. She 
is very. fond of walking, and will return from 
a long stroll utterly worn out, so hard has she 
kept at a set pace. In Russia, where she spent 
last winter, and where her success was so great 
that people dragged her carriage night after nigh 


to the theatre, she spent half her time in her 
sleigh, thoroughly enjoying the cold and sleigh- 
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THE MIST SS OF THE SHEEPFOLD. 


affect her voice in the least, 

a she prefers to drive in a closed 
hen she wants air, to walk. She 

ction to the heat of American 

ites before accepting an invita- 
‘* Tt results 
old if I do not,’’ she says. 

One of her greatest charms is her mind, with 
its philosophical reasonings. She has read a 
great deal, and the penny-a-liners who have at 


ing. It did 
though in Ai 
carriage, and 
has a decided 
houses, and st 
tion that the 1 
so quickly in 


m shall not be warm : 
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390 CALVE 


times said that she was not a well-educated or 
well-read woman would do well to see her sur- 
rounded by her books, or hear her discuss love, 
life, and philosophy. She is greatly interested 
in religious subjects, and thoroughly believes in 
reincarnation, saying : 

‘Tt is my only means of explaining satisfac- 
torily why one person should have in this life 
either so much joy or sorrow. Surely they have 
merited it by some past life, or there would not 
be a just Power to allow it.’’ 

At a little dinner of three, where, around a 
small table, the two guests lingered over their 
coffee and listened to the conversation of the 
public’ s favorite, she told them what she believed 
they were in their previous state. Turning toa 
very beautiful woman who has had much adula- 
tion, and whom the diva greatly admires, she 
said : 

‘* You, ma chére, in your last state were 

‘* What ?”’ came the question, eagerly. 

‘‘ A Jittle deformed creature with a terrible 
yearning for beauty and admiration. As those 





MLLE. EMMA CALVE. 
Photograph by Reutlinger. 
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who possessed these attributes passed you, you 
would raise your eyes to Heaven and say, ‘ Mon 
Dieu! may I be like them some day.’ You 
were abjectly miserable and looked down upon 
by all, because of your unattractiveness ; but 
you did not envy others, only longed and 
prayed for the beautiful. In this life you 
have it. Take care that you use it well.’’ 

Of herself she would only talk about her 
coming existence, and feared that in her next 
incarnation she would be a mute, because she 
had been so proud of her voice and was such 
a talker, and yet with a quick turn, and in 
almost wistful expression, she said : 

‘Mais, non! I pray le bon Dieu that it 
shall not be so.”’ 

Calvé is a great believer in the power of an 
earnest desire. 

She cares little for the social side of life. 
Her art first, and then a few dear ones, pre- 
ferring a dinner with three friends to the most 
superb banquet that can possibly be given her. 
She is fond of her own home, and likes a quiet 
evening entirely alone, when even the 
faithful Jeanne, her maid, is allowed to 
go, and one often finds her taking a 
solitary dinner, with a copy of Gautier 
or De Musset alongside her plate. Be- 
fore the presentation of ‘‘ Mefistofele’’ 
the story of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’’ was 
continually in her hands. She read 
its pages so that she should faithfully 
portray the character as the creator of 
it had intended it to be. Tears were 
often in her eyes as she read the pages 
of sorrow, and a friend she became in 
time to the singer—this Marguerite of 
the be 0k. 

‘*Pauvre fille! pauvre fille!’ she 
would exclaim, as she buried her face 
in the pillow and sobbed in anguish 
over the unfortunate Gretchen. It be- 
came part of her very life, and one does 
not wonder that at the public presenta- 
tion she took the hearts of the au- 
dience in her hands and wrung them 
until—as Hillary Bell, the critic, said— 
‘Tt is too tremendous! Thank God, 
she has let go of my heartstrings.”’ 

She herself had been thus affected 
before she sang the rdle. 

She declares that she has no favorite 
part, that as she sings each one, at that 
moment it is the one she prefers. This 
accounts for her realistic treatment of 
each character. 


























‘* The one spot that I love best in the world is 
my farm,”’ said Calvé, in answer to a question ; 
and we who know her well know that she spoke 
truthfully, without the slightest exaggeration. 
It is in the department of Aveyron, in the South 
of France, and the name of her chateau is Cab- 
riéres. A wild, picturesque spot it is, surrounded 
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Her chateau is about 
ailroad from Paris, and thither she 
possible opportunity offered her for 
est. Although in Paris, on the 
mtaigne, there is a charming apart- 

tresol, all in yellow and white, al- 
ways dainty and ever ready to receive her, she 


farmer than she is a singer. 
ten hours by 
flies at every 
a few days 
Avenue de M 
ment on th 
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by rocks. ‘‘Such wonderful rocks !’’ says Calvé, 
proudly, as she draws forth her bag of photo- 
graphs and shows the various bits of view taken 
by her with her own camera. 
with oxen, cows, and chickens, and sheep-raising 
also goes on, all under the fair chatelaine’s super- 
vision. She likes to wander about with the shep- 
herd and talk over matters relating to her place, 


There is a farm, 


often declaring that she would make a better 





prefers the grim old 

beautiful e 
‘It is so 

the delight 


chateau, with its quiet and 
untry 

high, so high,’”’ she will ery, with 
f a child, for there is a great deal of 
the child about her in small matters. An ex- 
tremist is s} She will in the same hour 
discuss a great problem of life, and go wild with 
delight over the pretty bonnet worn by a friend. 
is particularly fond of the yellow 


e, truly. 


In America sh 
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chrysanthemum, which she thinks we have culti- 
vated so beautifully, and while these flowers are 
in the market, is sure to have great shaggy 
bunches of them in her salon. 

Her temperament is highly organized, and she 
throws herself heart and soul into her work, 
especially when rehearsals are on for a new 
opera. She never attempts, because she has be- 
come a popular favorite, to in the least neglect 
constant study and striving for improvement. 
She does not believe it possible for a woman to 
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assume the duties of a wife and remain a profes- 
sional artiste. ‘‘One or the other must suffer, I 
think,’’ she said to me one day. ‘‘I would feel 
it an undignified position for the husband.”’ 

There is a simplicity about this artist that is 
almost appalling. Naively, one day, she re- 
marked: ‘‘I am simpler than I was two years 
ago, because I sce how much more there is to 
learn.”’ 

She dissects her own character, and looks at it 
with celd, piercing eyes, ruthlessly showing up 
each fault, and humbly desiring to 
overcome it. She is absolutely hon- 
est and frank, and does not know the 
meaning of the word duplicity. She 
talks as she thinks, and will in no 
way do anything to curry favor. Calvé 
is true to the highest principles within 
her, and has a lofty, almost spirit- 
ual ideal of life. She is very quick 
in her conclusions, but, if wrong, 
will ask pardon just as quickly. The 
great goodness of her heart is shown 
in many small, thoughtful acts. In 
the midst of her success, when man- 
agers and all are crowding about her, 
you will see her turn quickly to some 
devotee at her shrine, to whom she 
has sent a ticket, and inquire : ‘‘ Vous 
étiez bien placée?’’ These are the 
minor traits of her character that 
impress one so strongly. 

Because she is ‘‘the great Calvé,”’ 
she never feels that she can presume. 
At a reception given her recently, 
when she came at 9:15, she most 
charmingly apologized for being fif- 
teen minutes late. What a lesson for 
those ‘‘stars’’ who think that their 
talents and beauty allow them to set 
aside all conventional laws. And yet, 
she might do this, her charm is so 
great. When she appeared at a re- 
cent dinner given by Sir Henry Irving, 
at which all the song-birds were pres- 
ent, a man whose fame as a manager 
is widespread and who has met and 
seen all the celebrities of the day, 
said: ‘‘When Calvé came in it was 
as if all other lights had gone out, 
and she was the bright star, so ra- 
diant that one was almost blinded 
by the brilliancy of her beauty and 
rendered dumb by the magnetism of 
her presence.”’ 

Of her beauty much has been said. 
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On the stage we know how seductive she can be. 
In the salon, as grande dame, how attractive, as 
she entertains the fortunate recipients of her hos- 
pitality! But in her boudoir, ah ! 
appreciates how beautiful she is. One picture 
always will remain with me, and that is as I saw 
her last when she was resting before a perform- 
ance. 


then one truly 


On a couch she lay amid many pillows, 
a great orange-colored one forming a superb back- 
ground for the blue-black hair that was drawn 
back and fastened with shell combs. 
blue silk peignoir, and across her was thrown a 


She wore a 


yellow silk cover, while the face, innocent of even 
a suspicion of make-up, was radiantly beautiful. 
The charm of each expression of the great soulful 
eyes was enhanced by the bit of lace drawn over 
the shapely head, because from beneath the 
ruffles that had fallen half over her face she 
peered forth in such a coquettish manner. The 


mouth, half tender and wistful in expression, 


smiled as only she can smile, and a voice sincere 
and frank weleomed me, so that I could not help 
feeling it was well to have known Calvé, the in- 


comparable, intimement. 
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Last fall, on the eve of her departure for 
America, a correspondent of the New York Sun 
visited Mlle. Calvé in her charming apartment on 
the Avenue Montaigne, Champs Elysées, when 
she was still under the effect of the emotion of 
her role in the ‘‘ Navarraise,’’ which she had just 
created at the Opéra Comique, and which had 
been for her the occasion of a new triumph. 

‘Have you retained a good impression of your 
first voyage? Would it be indiscreet on my part 
to ask you to give your frank impression of the 
American audience ?’”’ 

‘*You want me to be frank. Very well. The 
American audience is the one which I prefer. It 
is kind, friendly, and infinitely more impression- 
able than your Parisian audience. It is more 
instinctive, less analytical, and it allows itself to 
drift along with the current of the piece more 
freely. It is, in fact, my own character. How 
could I help loving such an audience?”’ 

And here the great artist began to talk of her 
revolt against what she called the ‘‘ enemic art,’’ 
a little too much the fashion just now, as a matter 
of fact. Then she described her part in the 
‘‘Navarraise.’’ She spoke of it with passion. 
She ‘‘rushes along,’’ as she said herself, carried 
away by her enthusiasm for her art. 

The ‘‘Navarraise,’’ the new chef d’euvre of 
Massenet, was composed on the libretto of Messrs. 
Claretie, the director of the Comédie Frangaise, 
and Henri Cain. This libretto, as is known, is 
taken from the novel of M. Claretie, entitled ‘* La 
Cigarette.”’ 

‘Tt is during the time of the last Carlist war. 
All that Basque country in the neighborhood of 
St. Sébastien and the mountains of Guipyscoa 
had smelled powder and seen blood for long, long 
months. You have noticed the black and broken 
walls in that region? Yes? Well, there used to 
be farms and farmhouses there ; cozy and smiling 
little places, with happy populations. Now they 
are ruins, almost cemeteries. That is war.’’ 

That is the way that M. Claretie’s novel opens. 
We find ourselves in the midst of the civil war. 
The Carlists and the soldiers of the Government 
are fighting, Bilbao is invested by the famous 
Zuccarragua, and general Garrido is endeavoring 
to raise the siege. But the struggle is bloody, 
and the Spanish general, in a moment of anger 
over his inability to reduce the insurgents, 
promises a fortune to the man who will kill 
Zuccarragua. A young peasant hears him. He 
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loves the daughter of a rich farmer whose hand 
has been refused him, solely on account of his. 
poverty. By the death of Zuccarragua he would 
obtain both fortune and fiancée. Araquil, the 
name of this young peasant, allows himself to be 
captured by the insurgents. He is taken before 
Zuccarragua, who is just brought into camp with 
a wounded leg. They are trying to find the sur- 
geon, but he was killed during the action. An 
officer advances toward the prisoners. ‘‘ Is there 
a surgeon among you?’ he asks ; ‘‘ anyone who. 
knows how to dress a wound?’ ‘I can do it,”’ 
replies Araquil, unhesitatingly. ‘‘ Try to relieve 
this pain,’’ said Zuccarragua ; ‘‘I am suffering 
terribly.’”? Immediately Araquil tears a piece 
from the sleeve of his shirt, and, unseen, lets fall 
upon the piece of linen, which he is about to use 
as a bandage, a few drops of a poison that he al- 
ways carries with him in the stone of a ring. To 
reward him, the insurgent chief gives him his 
liberty and asks him if there is anything else in 
his power that he can do for him. ‘‘ Yes,’’ re- 
plies Araquil, ‘‘ give mea cigarette.’? Then he 
returns to General Garrido, to whom he tells the 
story of his crime. The old soldier is naturally 
indignant, but he resolves to keep his promise. 
He gives the money to Araquil ; but when old 
Chegaray, the father of the young girl loved by 
Araquil, gives his consent to the marriage, the 
young Navarraise cries out that although she has 
sworn to be the wife of Araquil, she can never 
give her hand toacoward. Atthe same moment 
in the distance among the hills the sound of a bell 
is heard. It is the funeral knell in the mountains 
announcing the death of Zuccarragua. The poison 
has done its work. ‘‘ Zuccarragua is dead !’’ cries 
General Garrido, ‘‘ Araquil, we don’t kill sol- 
diers by poison.’”’ And at his order Araquil is- 
shot, while he coolly keeps between his lips the 
cigarette that was given to him by Zuccarragua. 

Such is the novel of M. Claretie. It is from 
this novel that M. Henri Cain has written the 
libretto, the music of which was composed by 
Massenet. M. Henri Cain is a distinguished 
painter ; moreover, he is an artist by race, his 
father being one of the finest sculptors of our 
time. But he belongs to those who believe that 
one art does not exclude another; and he is 
right. We have had from him the libretto of 
‘*The Vivandiére,’’ and it is after the success, 
by no means yet exhausted, of that piece that he 
gives us the ‘‘ Navarraise.”’ 

















EMMA 


Calvé is a Spaniard. Emma de Roquer, the 
real name of Mile. Calvé, was born in Madrid of 
a Spanish father and a French 
Aveyron. 


mother from 
Her father was a civil engineer. He 
died leaving several children, of whom she was 
the eldest. She found that it was necessary to 
help along her brothers and sisters, and that is 
what finally decided the career of Mlle. Calvé, 
who had had a very religious education, at first 
at the convent of Ste. Affrique, in the country of 
her mother, and finally among the Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart, at Montpellier. 

She came to Paris and was heard by Mme. 
Rosine Laborde, who was her first instructor. 
Marchesi and Puget completed her artistic edu- 
cation. She came out at a charity concert in 
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Nice, where she sang ‘‘ The Star that I Love’’; 
but her débuts occurred at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, at Brussels, in the part of Marguerite, 
in ‘* Faust ”’ Then in 1884 she created 
at the Italian Theatre of Paris, in ‘* Aben- 
Hamet,’’ the rdle of Bianca. In March, 1885, she 
appeared at the Opéra Comique in the part of 
Heltne in the ‘‘ Chevalier Jean’’ of Victorien 
Joncié, reset. Then she went to Italy, where her 
impassioned acting, her dramatic power and her 
admirable voice won for her the most brilliant 
success. She returned to Paris to sing at the 
Italian Theatre Leila, in the ‘‘ Pearl Fishers,’’ in 
1889, and left that theatre for her first trip to 
America. She returned to France to appear at 
the Opéra Comique in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 
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Dinst thou divine, O lov’d and lovely one, 

Untutored, in some fair Provencal vale, 

The passion-music of the nightingale? 

For thou seem’st born to song, as brooks to run, 
Flowers to bloom, or sea to draw the sun. 

Yet thy deep mystic glances tell a tale 

Of medival birthright : phantoms pale 

Arise, of wars, romances, faiths bygone. 





What is the secret of thy charm and splendor? 
The sophist studies vainly to surmise 
And yet, a child can read it in thine eyes, 


Clear mirrors 1 nature wild and tender: 
A tired child, all innocent of art, 
Looks in thine eyes, then nestles to thy heart. 


—Henry Tyrrell. 














Sweet BE NOT PROUD OF THOSE Two EYES, 
WHICH STARLIKE,SPARKLE IN THEIR SKIES; 

NOR BE YOU PROUD THAT YOU CAN SEE 

ALL HEARTS YOUR CAPTIVES YOURS YET FREE 
BENOT YOU PROUD OF THAT RICH HAIRE, 

WHICH WANTONS WITH THE LOVE SICK AIRE» © 
WHEN AS THAT RUBIE WHICH YOU WEARE , 

SUNK FROM THE TIP OF YOUR SOFT EARE , 

WILL LAST TO BE A PRECIOUS STONE, io 
WHEN ALL YOUR WORLD OF BEAUTIE % GONE., 


SS HERRICK. 
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HENRI 


Henri Mercer, poet and Bohemian, was born 
in Paris in 1822, and died there in 1861.  Be- 
sides his world-famous de la Vie de 
Bohéme,’’ he wrote more than a dozen other 
books, including ‘‘ Le Pays Latin,”’ Bu- 
veurs d’Eau,’’ and two or three volumes of 
poems. Miirger may be called the discoverer— 
or, rather, the inventor—of the Latin Quarter 
Bohemia of Paris ; and how far the reality differed 
from what the imagination pictured, is strikingly 
shown by the account given (apropos of the re- 
cent unveiling of the bust at the Luxembourg, 
shown in the accompanying illustration) by M. 
Catulle Mendes of his first interview with the 
author of ‘‘ La Vie de Bohéme.’’ The following 
rather idiomatic rendering of M. Mendés’s story of 
the said interview has been published in the San 
Francisco Argonaut: *** And so,’ 


‘* Scénes 


‘ Les 


said Miirger, 


‘ you have come to Paris to take a hack at litera- 
His voice was somewhat hoarse, but soft, 
for all that, and there was an expression of bit- 


] 


ture? 
terness and sadness in it. I replied: ‘ Yes ; 
if you will have the goodness to——’ 
say no more, and so I handed 
him my manuscripts, tied up 
with a little piece of silk string. 
He jumped up suddenly, seiz- 
ed the papers, tore them to 
pieces, and threw them out of 
the window. Then he paced 
the room. 
(oe oe get out of 
here, boy,’ said he, suddenly, 
‘and never come back to Paris 
again |’ 
‘* Almost terrified, I walked 
to the door, muttering: ‘ Oh, 
yes—yes, sir ; I beg your par- 
don ; I did not know—I will 
leave.’ 
‘¢Then he took me by the 
shoulder, led me to the sofa, 
and 


and 


I could 


you 


me sit down be- 
After a little while 


made 
side him. 


MURGER. 


me up, and I was in bad humor. But you write 
poetry, and want to write romances and plays ?” 

“SY Oe far’ 

‘He folded his arms, and his head drooped, 

““*T am forty-four years old,’ said he; ‘I 
have worked a great deal. I have a great deal 
of talent, and I am celebrated. You have come 
to consider that I have a 
great deal of talent and some celebrity. Look 
at this chamber where I slept last night. It 
is not mine; it belongs to a friend of mine. 
He sleeps upstairs. You see there is no bed in 
it. I havea home of my own, but I prefer to 
stay here, on account of the ringing of the door- 
bell, which wakes me up every morning. This 
ringing is done by my creditors. There is the 
butcher, the fruiterer, and the coal man; they 
demand their money, and they are right. They 
are not rich ; they need their money, and a fel- 
low is ashamed of being unable to pay them. 
You have read ‘‘Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme ?”’ 
Thank you. But what can we do? We are 
bound to mak There is the 
wife, who gets up before you, 
and who says to you: ‘Come, 
come, hurry up, get a move 
on you ; dosomething.’’ And 
she is right. She knows that 
there are not three francs in 
the house and that we will 
want to have breakfast by and 
by, notwithstanding the fact 
that we took supper the night 
before in the Brasserie des 
Martyrs, or at the Belle Poule. 
It was to escape her tongue 
this morning that I slept here 
last night. Now, as for my 
place and my books; I make 
money by them, do I? I sold 
the ‘‘ Vie de Bohéme’”’ for five 
hundred franes. Iam loaded 
with debts, and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes hardly ever gives 


me because you 


fun of sad things. 





he said : 
Rivet 


nonsense 


‘Poor child! That 
a fool to put such 
into your head. But 
for all that I must beg your 
pardon. Stop a moment, and 
we'll have a chat. I like 
Rivet very much. I went to 
bed late last night. You woke 


is 
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MONUMENT TO HENRI MURGER (AUTH 
‘*SCENES DE LA VIE DE BOHEME’ 
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me more than three thousand 
francs for each romance. Of 
course you expected to find 
me lodged like a prince, and 
dressed in Oriental stuffs ; but 
[ sleep on a lounge, like a 
servant waiting for his mas- 
ter, and to the concierge of the 
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house across the way I owe for the mending of 
the overcoat that I will put on by and by on my 
way to breakfast on credit at the Brasserie des 
Martyrs. Oh! but I know now what you are 
thinking of. ‘‘What matter about poverty,”’ 
you say, ‘‘when one has glory!’ Glory, my 
child, does not exist. One is known and be- 
comes famous, if you will. People remark you 
as you pass, and under the galleries of the 
Odéon young men who have not money enough 
to buy your books run over them on the stands. 
And, moreover, a fellow is hated on account of 
the notoriety which he has acquired—notoriety 
which brings him no profit. You can have no 
idea of the spite, the rage, and the desire to 
strangle that are concealed in the hypocritical 
humility of those who call you ‘‘ Dear master.”’ 
‘¢* But if you had met me at the Café Veron 
with Scholl, or with Lambert Thiboust, or with 
Barriére, I might have talked to you in quite 
another tone. When one has had breakfast— 
because we do manage to get that, God knows 
how—when a fellow has received an advance 
from some journal, and he is sure of a good din- 
ner and a seat ata first performance of a piece 
that a millionaire would pay ten louis for, he is 
gay and healthy and pleasant; but now it is 


FROM MY 


By LILIAN 


Aut day the sunshine lies so fair 
Along the riverside ; 

All day the bending heavens above 
Are mirrored in its tide. 


The rose of dawn, the gold of eve, 
They meet and mingle there ; ' 
The sunset’s splendor gleams and fades, 
Vibrations thrill the air. 


The sculptured angels on the tower 
Are always winged for flight ; 

Serene and steadfastly and strong 
They stand by day and night. 


The holy stars look calmly down, 
As nightfall comes apace ; 

The city’s pulse grows faint and still, 
And yet one dwelling-place 


WINDOW. 


morning, and the morning brings the recollection 
of the sad things of yesterday. It does not be- 
lieve in the vanities of the evening. Well, I can- 
not invite you to breakfast, because, although I 
have got credit for myself, I have not got suf- 
ficient credit to invite a guest. To teil you the 
plain truth, I advise you to go away and remain 
far away from us. 

“**Now, do you know why I tore up your 
manuscript? Just because I imagined that you 
had some talent, and I could not help telling you 
so. Then I might be the means of bringing upon 
you a great deal of difficulty in the future. Very 
well; go away this very day, if it is possible. 
Go away! I hope you are not angry with me 
for talking to you so plainly. Oh! but, after all, 
I know very well that what I have said will 
amount to nothing. If you have talent some- 
body else not less sad than myself—for we literary 
fellows are all sad—but less convinced of the 
necessity of performing the duty which I have 
performed, will say to you: ‘‘ That is very good ; 
that is admirable. Go ahead, young man!”’ 
Oh, the criminals! Don’t have a d bit of 
talent. That is the best advice that I can give 
you. Skip!’ He shoved me toward the door, 
and I went down the stairs heart-broken.’’ 





WINDOW. 
WHITING. 


I seem to see, by sun or star, 
Or in the midnight gloom ; 

Before my window always lies 
That sacred empty room. 


The study table piled with books, 
The bronzes’ dusky gleam, 

The vase of lilies leaning fair, 
The seer’s and prophet’s dream— 


Transfigured still before me rise : 
No other eyes may see 

In gazing from my window’s height 
What is revealed to me. 


The stranger sees the view that charms 
Of sky and sculptured tower ; 

But ah—a vanished hand clasps mine, 
A voice enchants the hour! 
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** BEFORE THE PORCH WAS RE ACHED, HEBE HAD CONFIDED HER SECRET TO HER MOTHER.”’ 
‘* The Romance of the Russells.’’ 
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Cuapter I, 


EBE, you are the dearest, 





most provoking girl in the 
world! The summer is 
over, the hotel will soon 
be deserted, and you are 
no nearer marriage than 
when we left home last 
‘June. Oh, you can laugh, 
Hebe, you laugh at every- 
thing ; but, indeed, I ex- 
pected you to make this 
season a perfect success !’’ 

Mrs. Pembroke sat in a spacious corner-window 
that lighted one of the best rooms in a great sea- 
side hotel. An exquisite view of a bay dotted 
with sailboats, stretched before her when she 
gazed abroad, but her eyes rested, while she spoke, 
upon a tall, slender girl, dressed in white flannel, 
who stood near the door, evidently meditating an 
outing. 

““T’ve had a lovely, lovely summer, Aunt 
Molly! I did not dream that so much pleasure 
could be crowded into three wee months ! 
it all to you, auntie. 


lowe 
Indeed, if it would make 
you happy, I would get married ; but, progressive 
as the age is, we girls are not yet allowed to pro- 
pose,”’ 

‘*Not in words, I admit. But it is possible 
for a girl to accept attention as if she appreciated 
it and felt willing to encourage the man who 
offered it.’’ 

“Would you have me encourage half a dozen 
men ?”’ 

You mean to tell me that you have no pref- 
erence ?”’ 

**T am indifferent to them all equally.’’ 

Mrs. Pembroke sighed and turned to the land- 
Vol. XLL., No. 4—27. 


ec 


scape for distraction. Her niece found a sun 
umbrella the Within a few 
minutes she was strolling leisurely and alone to- 
ward a small summerhouse on the shore, where 
she could enjoy a book and watch the pleasure- 
boats coming ai She had during the 
morning refused invitations to cross the 
hay to the dunes that shut out the ocean ; the 
trip had ceased to be agreeable. 


and left room. 


id going. 


sey eral 


Her aunt’s re- 


marks had excited her; she wanted to think in 
quiet and solitud: 
However, there was a gentleman standing to 


receive her as she passed under the arching roof 
and put her book and umbrella on the table. 
**Oh, good morning, Mr. Russell !’ she said, 
carelessly. 
‘*T thought > 
“And I su 


vu had gone to the beach.’’ 
posed you were in the sailing 


party.’’ 

‘‘T hope nothing tnpleasant has occurred to 
detain you. I'll take you over, if you say 
so.’’ 


‘Oh, no! I declined the trip; it is too tire- 
some. . 
‘*Something has worried you. 
time to my kn 


For the first 
wledge you are not in a laughing 
mood.”’ 

‘Really |! One would suppose I was an idiot.’’ 

‘*Not a bit of it. You area school girl with 
a long holiday ; an optimist by reason of youth 
and inexperience.”’ 

‘*Do I look and seem so young ?”’ 

‘Delightfully b tell me your 
trouble, like a good, little girl, and I’ll try to set 
things right for you. I suppose your aunt has 
wuble.”’ 


is thoroughly disappointed in me. 


ibvish. So 


refused you a | 
**My aunt 
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She wanted to do a great deal for me, and I don’t 
carry out my share of the undertaking.”’ 

‘Tell me something about yourself.’’ 

‘There is nothing to tell. Iam the baby of 
a large family. My father is the rector of a 
country parish, and only for my mother’s ability 
his salary would not support him.’’ 

‘*T have heard about the incomes of country 
clergymen. It is almost impossible to collect 
them.”’ 

Te." 

Miss Pembroke laughed so heartily that her 
companion joined in her mirth and awaited her 
explanation of it. 

‘“You would have to see what is sent to him 
as an equivalent for money to understand the 
fun,’’ she said, trying to control her sense of the 
ludicrous. ‘‘Hle has a donation party once a 
year. The bundles are not opened until the 
donors have departed.”’ 

‘**T can imagine 





‘*No, you cannot.” 

‘But all this time you have forgotten your- 
self.”’ 

‘*There is nothing to remember. Four years 
ago Aunt Molly accidentally met me. She is my 
uncle’s widow. She liked me because I could 
laugh when others growled. She offered to send 
me to school in New York, and I graduated this 
June. I expect to earn my own living, and so 
she made some sacrifices to enable me to spend 
my summer at gay resorts, where I could meet, 
perhaps, my fate.”’ 

‘And you did not meet him ?”’ 

‘‘Not to my knowledge. She is discouraged 
because, she says, I will be lost to sight in the 
great army of women who support themselves 
and are bound. by the chains of comparative 
poverty. I suppose I am too young to make the 
impression she anticipated. I know this, that 
men make remarks to me that I do not answer, 
because I do not entirely comprehend them. I 
presume these men consider me stupid.”’ 

‘* Were you stupid at school ?”’ 

Miss Pembroke flushed and turned away. 

‘*That is not a fair question,”’ 
some minutes. 


she said, after 


‘Why not? You told me a few seconds ago 
that you intended to earn your own living. How 
and where ?”’ 

“‘That is my problem. There is no money in 
my own shabby, little town.’? She laughed 
musically. ‘‘It would be stupid to make the 
trial there. I suppose I'll join the masses of 
New York’s troops. I see them for myself, in 
thé stores, in the offices, everywhere.”’ 


** You are courageous. Have you thought of 
the difficulties ?”’ 

“Of the difficulties?’ She leaned on the 
table and met Mr. Russell’s gaze with her clear, 
laughing eyes. ‘‘If. you want to succeed you 
must think of the victory, of its rewards.”’ 

‘*You study history, I see, to some purpose. 
I tell you, Miss Pembroke, it isn’t easy for 
men to support themselves, and they have cer- 
tain advantages over women.’’ 

‘That must be true.” 

“Your aunt had your happiness in view 
when she planned this summer.”’ 

**PDo you think people cannot be happy un- 
less they are married ?”’ 

‘What do you think ?”’ 

‘“‘Why, there are married people who com-. 
plain of their misery.”’ 

‘* Yes, and some are wretched and conceal 
the fact.’’ 

**Oh, impossible !”’ 

‘What, can you read between the lines at 
your age ?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t had any experience with mar- 
ried peopie; but I am quite sure that I can 
tell when a person is really suffering.’’ 

‘*You don’t look like-a witch.’’ 

‘‘T might be a fairy.’ 

‘*You are simply sympathetic. Are you going 
directly home after you leave here ?’’ 

‘That is not settled. Aunt Molly has a 
small income, and occupies a little flat quite 
near the park. Iam welcome to live with her, 
and earn my daily bread in the vocation that 
I am most fitted for.’’ 

“What is it ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know. Auntie tells me I will have 
a most desperate struggle with Fortune. Nowa- 
days girls must study for years to become skilled 
in one branch. If they are poor there are insti- 
tutes, where the fees are only nominal, that they 
can attend.’’ 

** Yes, I know about them.”’ 

Mr. Russell grew meditative and Miss Pem- 
broke opened her book, leaned against the rustic 
bench and became interested in her pages. 

Presently she began to laugh, and looking up 
caught her companion’s steady scrutiny. 

“Oh, I disturbed you !’’ 

‘“No; I haven’t opened my paper. I am try- 
ing to explain to myself your practical way of 
considering your own future.”’ 

‘‘The necessity of the case makes me practical. 
There must be thousands of girls like myself in 
the country. We go to school armed with the 
fact that our education is to be our stock in trade, 
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and that we are to depend upon our own exer- 
tions.’’ 
‘You judge others by yourself.”’ 
‘* How else should I judge them ?” 
““You are liberal.”’ 
‘Tere comes Aunt Molly. You and she can 
I want to finish this book 
I borrowed iP 
** And the owner is leaving ?”’ 


discuss my problem. 
before the stage comes. 


She nodded, and continued reading. 

Mr. Russell rose and met Mrs. Pembroke on 
the lawn, and they sauntered to the shore and 
watched the sailboats. 

‘*Miss Hebe has been giving me an insight as 
to her intentions for the future,’’ Russell said, 
with 
ion. 


an earnestness that attracted his compan- 
\re you going to let her face the world 
with such a wealth of ignorance in regard to it ?”’ 

‘Tl have Mrs. Pembroke 


was a beautiful woman, perfectly attired. She 


nothing to say.”’ 


met Mr. Russell’s serious glance with an air of 
affected ‘*T have really done all I 
could to prevent what you deplore. 


unconcern, 
I have even 
overdrawn my interest so that for some months 
to come I look forward to an era of economy that 
annoys me. You have sisters. You know very 
well that the young women of to-day do precisely 
as they please.”’ 

‘*My sisters are independent, I'll admit; but 
not in the direction that Miss Pembroke has put 
before her.’’ 

‘* But the fact remains—they are independent 
of the world ; she is dependent upon it. She 
is a beautiful creature, but partially developed. 
The last thing to occur to her will be her own 
fascination. I want her to marry, but she must 
meet a man who could understand her. Other- 
wise she would be a wretched woman.”’ 

**You don’t believe in the molding 
I imagine ?”’ 

‘‘No. I experienced it. My husband under- 
took to remodel me. He worked at it 
indefatigably, poor fellow ! When I was all fash- 
ioned anew to suit his tastes, he took a great 
dislike to me. No wonder ! 


pre cess, 


away 


I wasn’t the woman 

I was a machine that moved auto- 
The very attributes that had won his 
affection were the first to be carefully discouraged 


he married. 
matically, 
and destroyed. Ibecame a bore to myself. I 
positively did not recognize myself for many 
years.’ 

‘Oh, finish your story,’’ cried Russell, inter- 


rupting a sad reverie. Mrs. Pembroke started. 
‘‘Thank you for speaking. I detest retro- 
spect. When Mr. Pembroke died, I took a 


I felt that I 


mental oath to remain a widow. 


OF 
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had enjoyed suffered all the matrimony I 


could sust [ went back to the neighbor- 
hood in w | grew up, found my former 
companions, resurrected all my girlish habits 
and pursuits |, in course of time, found my 
old self agai [ laughed with glee when I met 
her.”’ 


**T don’t wo1 
a jolly fool !’’ 

“Oh, no Hi 
class of peo 


ler. Pembroke must have been 


was one of a very common 


He wasn’t broad enough to re- 
spect indir ty. I possessed certain qualifi- 


cations, and |] ought he could improve upon 


them. Let ve you a bit of advice. If you 
ever mart ish and develop the qualities 
and charms that pleased you during your court- 
ship. Ret ver with a husband’s rights. 
Then you'll ippy.”’ 

“You a good, Mrs. Pembroke.’’ 


‘What is Heb 
ing, to judg 
Mrs. Pet 
house, wher 


reading? It is very absorb- 
her appearance.”’ 
elanced toward the summer- 
her niece still sat, apparently ob- 
livious of ¢ thing but her book. 
**T did not notice the title. She is on time, I 
believe. She is unusually graceful, I think.”’ 
, “Yes, considering how slight she is. 
afraid I ex; 


school girl i 


I am 
I hoped to turn a 


ted too much. 
her teens into a fascinating summer 


belle.”’ 
**More of the molding experiment.”’ 
‘Yes, a t has failed.’’ 


Russell laughed at Mrs. Pembroke’s deep sigh- 


Li. 


CHAPTER 


THAT evel 
find the last 
The hotel gr 
guests and sigl 
cluded to a 
the house by 


Russell returned from boating to 
yp of, the season in full progress. 


nds and porches were invaded by 
tseers, and, feeling tired, he con- 
He entered 
le door and successfully mounted 
second floor without being hailed 


the entertainment. 


the stairs to tl 
and question 
However, as he 
corridor he f 
the ballroor 
tion and satis! 
Her eyes s 
volition, her 


turned the angle of his own 
Miss Pembroke on her way to 
She was radiant between expecta- 
tion with her new evening dress. 
led, her lips smiled of their own 
<s flushed and paled with ex- 


11 
Lk 


citement as inquired her plans and en- 

gagements. 
Your ¢ 

toward him. 


¢¢ Yes, but 


empty,”’ he said, as she held it 


ve promised more dances than 
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are on it; so, if you want one, now is your 
chance.’ 

‘‘T’m very tired, Miss Pembroke. I doubt if 
I shall go down again to-night.’’ 

‘Really! Why not rest and join us about 
midnight? This isthe last dance, you know. I 
am going to enjoy every minute of it !’’ 

tussell glanced at her, and, after a moment 
of hesitation, took the order of dancing and put 
his initials beside the last number—a waltz. 

‘‘ What will you think of me if I oversleep my- 
self and fail to appear ?”’ 

‘Oh, Vll send a messenger to rouse you—let 
me see—just as this cotillion is called, That will 
give you ample time.”’ 

‘What an inspiration! How did you get it ?”’ 

‘* Because I don’t want to miss my dance, of 
course. It will be your one dance of the evening 
and I shall have the honor of being your part- 
ner.” 

“‘Think of it the other way. And now, to 
sleep.”’ 

‘* Pleasant dreams,’’ she called, merrily, and 
Russell watched her moving lightly, almost with 
dancing steps, toward the staircase. 

Several hours later, when the hall-boy knocked 
at Russell’s door, that gentleman opened it in 
full evening dress to accept a tiny note and a car- 
nation from Miss Pembroke’s bouquet. He ar- 
ranged the blossom in his buttonhole with much 
care and read her message : 


‘*T hope you are equal to the waltz. i Nl 


Miss Pembroke was sitting demurely beside 
her aunt when Russell entered the ballroom, and 
it took him some minutes to answer comments 
from all sides. He accepted the raillery with 
smiles and quick retorts, and finally joined his 
partner as the strains of the brilliant music 
reached her listening ears. 

**Oh, how prompt you are! We needn’t lose 
abar. Isn’t it exquisite? I feel as if I could 
waltz this way forever, you dance so well.” 

‘*Thank you,’? murmured Russell, conscious 
that Miss Pembroke regarded him in the light of 
a machine that contributed to perfect one of her 
pleasures. She was tireless, and when the couples 
gradually ceased whirling, she and Russell had 
the floor to themselves for some minutes before 
the music stopped. 

‘‘Are you content?’ asked Russell, smiling 
at her expression of complete bliss. 

‘“ Yes, Iam ever so much indebted to you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, you flatter me. You have the knack of 
adapting your step to mine.”’ 

‘*Perhaps, but you have the strength to hold 


and guide me. We had no collisions, I felt as if 
I were flying in space.’’ 

Russell watched her bright mobile features 
without replying. Mrs. Pembroke joined them. 

‘Well, Hebe, the lights are fled. You surely 
had a good time this night !”’ 

‘* Perfect !’’ 

‘*Mr. Russell has attracted general attention, 
appearing on the scene as if by incantation.’’ 

‘* Perhaps I was enchanted,’ said Russell, 
laughing. 

‘*Now, I shall say good night, and I trust, 
Miss Hebe, that you will be able to appear at 
break fast.”’ 

**Oh, I am not fatigued. I could dance 
again.’’ 

‘*That is about all she thinks of,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Pembroke, as her niece retreated. 

‘‘There’s time enough for everything in the 
future,’’ Russell replied, slowly. 

‘* Yes, the future is a problem.”’ 

The next morning, Miss Pembroke came to 
breakfast in a very becoming dress, fashioned out 
of delicate blue lawn. It was evident that she 
was not to be beguiled by tennis or boating, and, 
the meal over, she retired to the summerhouse, 
with her writing materials. 

Russell deliberately followed her and sat down 
with his papers. 

‘‘How long will it take you to write your 
letters ?”’ 

She gated at him for some seconds, surprised 
at the earnestness of his manner. She spoke 
gently : 

‘*Do you want to discuss the ball? The 
truth is that I have to send my parents a decided 
reply to their last letters. I have made up my 
mind to remain in New York and find employ- 
ment. It is quite another matter to tell them my 
intentions, so as to make them feel that I am 
doing the best possible thing for them, as well as 
for myself. It may take all the morning to get 
my ideas on paper precisely in the words that 
will express them.”’ 

‘‘And you are willing to live separated from 
these parents, whom you love?” 

Miss Pembroke’s lips quivered ; she put her 
hand upon them, met Russell’s eyes and shook 
her head. 

! 


‘Oh, pardon me! I didn’t mean——’’ 


‘“Wait a moment. I don’t want to be silly. 
This is why I want to write. If I go home, I 
won’t have the courage to leave them again. 
Now the break is made. If I get a position in a 
school, I can spend my vacations with them. I 
am not going back there to endure seeing them 
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THE ROMANCE 
struggle with poverty. That would not be love, 
as I understand the word.”’ 
‘* What is your definition of love?’ 
‘¢ The wish to help others.’’ 
Russell trifled with her pen for some seconds. 
‘I am glad I followed you. 
your letter listen to me.”’ 
“ses; 
She sat back easily in a listening attitude, and 
Russell spoke quietly, as if addressing a child. 


Before you write 


my letter can wait a few hours.”’ 


‘Last night I didn’t sleep before joining you 
in the ballroom. I spent my time planning a 
future for you and myself. Wait a moment. 
How much do you know about me? Be frank.”’ 

‘Only what Aunt Molly’ told me when we 
first came here. 
fellow ; 
you were one of a wealthy family.”’ 

‘Ts that all ?”’ 

‘You dance well; I found that out for my- 
celf.” 

She laughed merrily. 


sé 


She said that you were a nice 
that she had always known you; that 


Russell grew earnest. 

[ am not heroic in any sense. Well, I won’t 
Perhaps if I had been 
poor, I might have developed average money- 
[ have plenty of money. If I 
should lose it to-morrow, it would be just as 
difficult for me as it will be for you to find the 
proper means of gaining my living. 


claim more than is mine. 


earning ability. 


I have what 
is considered a good education ; so have you. I 
manage to enjoy myself very well without a pro- 
fession or a business. However, my elder broth- 
ers carry on my father’s business, and I can go 
in the office if i wish. Hitherto they have 
not needed my slight services, and I am not to 
be fascinated by a desk and its belongings. I 
like to travel, and I have a number of 
suits that occupy me agreeably. 


pur- 
You know 
there is a general impression among us that a 
man who is not obliged to work for money is 
. on the high road to perdition.”’ : 
‘‘Wouldn’t the same rule apply to women ?”’ 
‘* Hardly.”’ 
‘*The theory is as absurd as the people who 
hold it. Leisure means thought, and that brings 


our progress. 


Russell smiled at her eagerness. 


A poor man overworks himself 
for the sole purpose of some day enjoying time 
When I am home I spend 
hours in my little den, engaged in several me- 
chanical arts that interest me.’’ 

“Why, how pleasant! When I am 
am going to own certain things——’’ 

‘*Tell me what they are.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t ask me! No doubt all girls long 
for things that they can very well do without. 
Only, some day——’”’ 


in his own way. 


rich I 


She laughed, merrily. 


OF 


month. 
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“Yes; I understand. By the way, I like 
that song, worn threadbare as it is. Suppose you 
let the ‘some day’ come without delay. I can 
guess what you covet: books, flowers, orna- 
ments, money to lavish luxuries on others.’’ She 
flushed and turned from his searching eyes. 
‘‘Miss Pembroke, I have the solution of your 
problem. Trust your future to me. Give me 
the right to make you happy, to supply your 
longings. Go to your own home with your aunt, 
spend a few weeks with your parents, and I will 
come and claim you. We can be married in 
your own house, or in the church, if you prefer 
it. I can make all my arrangements within the 
Can you ?”’ 

‘“Why, Mr. Russell, what are you thinking 
about ?’’ 

‘‘About you. You are determined to leave 
home and make a future for yourself. Why not 
endeavor to be a good wife? Be satisfied in 
giving me your charming companionship. Come 
—let it be a compact.”’ 

Miss Pembroke sat motionless, gazing at Rus- 
sell with unfeigned alarm and wonder in her 
great, dilating eyes. 

‘*You take away my breath !”’ she said, with 
a quick gasp. Then her lips parted in a faint 
smile. ‘‘It is a joke, I suppose. You know, 
just for a second I caught a glimpse of what must 
be the happiness we hear about.”’ 

‘“My God! Miss Pembroke, do you suppose I 
would joke on such a subject—and with you? 
See, let me have this as I wish, and the happi-. 
ness shall be real, not a fancy.”’ 

‘But I don’t quite comprehend my share in 
this ‘compact.’ Do you really care to have me 
always within call, as it were ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. Weneed not love each other. You 
shall have all your own occupations ; I'll have 
mine. Jam sure that we have some tastes and 
ideas in common. We can at least waltz together, 
if everything else fails us. There, laugh! If I 
can succeed in showing you that we can be ab- 
surdly content and joyous under the same roof, 
your common sense will do the rest for me. In 
the long run, you will be just as well off in try- 
ing to make one man’s true home as in attempt- 


ing monotonous work with the results always 
the unknown quantity. Routine labor, with its 


charming salary, cannot fill and satisfy your 
whole nature. Better have an object that will 
return your efforts in kind. Don’t let any bug- 
bears weigh with you in deciding. I shall let 
you develop as nature has intended. I have no 
private mold in which to recast you. I only 
ask one promise: that you will always and 
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under all circumstances be perfectly frank with 
me. If you are so, we can not misunderstand 
ach other for very long.’’ 

She met his glance and smiled her agreement 
to the sentiment. 

‘‘How long do you want to consider my 
offer ?”’ 

Russell rose nervously, left the summerhouse, 
and paced back and forth in the path leading to 
the hotel. He was tall and powerful, and the 
agitation that possessed him showed in his strong 
features. As he turned toward the summerhouse 
Miss Pembroke called him. 

‘*Mr. Russell.”’ 

He joined her instantly, noticing her embar- 
rassment and timidity. 

‘* You are very good to——”’ 

‘Nonsense! Are you going to agree to my 
plan for our mutual happiness ?”’ 

iad Yes.”’ 

Having murmured this small but potent 
word, Miss Pembroke rose, gathered her belong- 
ings, and turned to leave the little shelter. 

“Why?” 

‘*T must tell Aunt Molly at once. She will be 
so happy.”’ 

‘“That isso. By all means, run and let her 
know that she has won her desire. What about 
your letter ?”’ 

‘““Oh, Pll have to write it to-morrow ; I must 
have time to think of it !’”’ 

‘Why write? Let Mrs. Pembroke take you 
home, and you can tell your parents why you 
have returned to them. That would be much 
more satisfactory than a letter.’’ 

‘¢ That would be delightful !’’ Her eyes shone. 

‘‘ There—go and see how much happiness you 
can impart.’’ 

‘And you?” 

‘T’ll take a little sail and enjoy my own re- 
flections for awhile.”’ 

‘“Then good-by until dinner-time.’’ 

She departed, her eyes downcast, her hands 
full, and Russell watched her until her light 
figure disappeared in the hotel entrance. 

‘‘ Now for my brothers and sisters, cousins and 
aunts,’’ mused Russell. ‘‘I guess I'll avoid dis- 
cussions.’ 


Cuapter IIL. 

Mrs. Pemproke was packing a trunk and re- 
gretting certain extravagant purchases when her 
niece opened the door. 

‘‘Dear me, Hebe! is the morning already 
gone? I thought I would have time for a stroll 
before dinner.”’ 


‘*So you will, Aunt Molly. I have some news 
to tell you. I ie 

‘““Why, what is the trouble, child! Your 
cheeks are like roses. Surely, you are not 
1 

‘Oh, no!’ Miss Pembroke laughed wildly, 
burst into tears and threw her arms about her 
aunt’s neck. 
hid her face. 

‘*Something very unusual, I should imagine, 
to judge by your manner. You didn’t fall into 
the bay— 


‘Guess what I have done?’ She 


Miss Pembroke began to laugh naturally. 
You're so sweet, Aunt Molly, to be so uncon- 
scious. Yo 
all. Iam going to be married within a month.”’ 

** Hebe, are you crazy?’ Mrs. Pembroke sat 
down, whit 


ce 


going to have your wish, after 


th surprise and fear. However, 
egained partial self-control, and 
ve her, eager to explain : 


her niece h 


stood smiling 





‘“*Mr. Russ is asked me to be his wife——’’ 

** Malcolm Russell! Impossible !”’ 

** Indeed he did, just a few minutes ago in the 
little summ ise. As soon as I said ‘ Yes,’ I 
ran to tell because you know you wanted 
me to marry some body- 

‘* But, my dear girl, I never dreamed of you 
captivating e 

‘*Neitherdid I. If you’re astonished, imagine 
how I feel about it. I’m simply dazed ; so I got 
away—I was afraid I might be silly.”’ 

But | t understand it! He has been 
sought after for years by the most fascinating, 
most beautiful women. He has come to be re- 
garded as a bachelor past hope.” 

‘¢ But he isn’t old.’’ 

‘*No, he is about twenty-eight, with the expe- 


rience of And so, he has fallen in love 
with you.”’ ; 

‘* Love was never mentioned.”’ 

‘‘Tt wasn’t necessary. Well, Hebe, you are 
to be congratulated indeed |! Engaged to Malcolm 
Russell! Oh, you must give me time to realize 
such wonderful good fortune’! You dear, dear 
gir] !”’ 

Mrs. Pembroke hugged and kissed her niece, 
then, sitting down, cried with delight. 

‘* You bewilder me, auntie! What is there so 
remarkable about Mr. Russell ?’’ 

‘Oh, you baby ! You don’t know enough to 
appreciate the prize you have drawn. But tell 
me everything. What are his plans ?”’ 

Hebe repeated them word for word. 

‘* Will you do as he wishes, auntie ?”’ 


‘“Won’t I! Pll leave you with your parents 
and come back for your trousseau. The dress- 
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maker has all your measurements, so the matter 
is simple.”’ 

‘But the money, auntie?” 

“Oh, phsaw ! 
but your happiness. 
pins ! 


Don’t think about anything 

I'll get everything, down to 
You must just live in your day-dream ! 
God bless you, Hebe ; 
your life !’’ 

Mrs. Pembroke began to cry 
went softly to her own room. 

From the windows she had a view of the bay, 
and she thought she recognized the solitary figure 


may the dream last with 


again and Hebe 


of a man seated in a sailboat that was nearing the 
dunes. She sat watching it and living over the 
scene in the summerhouse until her aunt came 
in, radiant with delight and beautifully dressed, 
to remind her that it was nearly dinner time. 

‘Did Mr. Russell mention his own people, 
Hebe ?”’ 

‘*No. I don’t think he had time.”’ 

‘* Hebe, you have your hair very becomingly 
arranged to-day. I noticed it at breakfast.’’ 
‘‘Do you think it was that, auntie?’ 
went to the mirror and inspected her masses of 
wavy, chestnut tresses. 


She 


"3 suppose they will be 
astonished—more.so than you.”’ 

‘¢ Everybody who knows him will be surprised. 
However, when they meet you they will quite 
understand.’ 

‘*Oh, auntie, you are prejudiced.”’ 

‘*No, child ; beauty needs no explanation of 
its powers.”’ 

*¢ Shall 


auntie ?”’ 


the 
Hebe was absorbed 


we go to bay and meet him, 
in the folds and 
cc It 
We will 
leave to-morrow morning, so IT am very rich, in- 
deed.”’ 

Mrs. smiled at Hebe’s idea of 
wealth in the matter of gowns, and followed her 
light steps toward the stairs. 
assembling in dinner array on the piazzas, and 
Hebe glanced at her aunt and hesitated. 


ribbons of her most elaborate white muslin. 
is well that I saved this dress, auntie. 


Pembroke 


The guests Were 


‘* He would object to being made conspicuous, 
I am sure, Aunt Molly. 
the crowd.”’ 

‘He has lost sight of the time, Hebe. 
see how absorbed he must be.”’ 


Let us stay here with 
You 
‘‘T have been here some minutes,”’ 


sel, leaving a group and joining the 
niece. 


said Rus- 
aunt and 


** How did you come back without 
you? 


my seeing 
I have watched for you from the window.”’ 
Russell’s eyes brightened. 
‘*T landed miles from here 
back through the village. 


some and came 


[ had some messages 
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tosend. Iam going 
we stay here.’’ 


to sit at your table while 


‘“You have given me a charming surprise. I 
suppose I dare not congratulate you here ?’’ 


‘** You are doing it with your eyes, Mrs. Pem- 
broke. Beware! Your looks may be translated.”’ 


‘*Aunt Molly was almost as much astonished 
as I was,’”’ said Hebe, in a low voice. 

Russell laughed. 

‘*And quite as much delighted, I haven’t a 
doubt.’’ 

‘* More so, I think. Really she comprehends 
my position so much better than I possibly can. 
She has experience ; I have none.’’ 

‘* And when do you leave here ?”’ 

‘* Tn the early train to-morrow.”’ 

I'll go as faras New York 
We can have a few hours there to 
lunch and look in the stores.”’ 


‘* That pleases me. 
with you. 


‘* Yes, the train leaves about four in the after- 
noon, and Hebe will be in her own home at ten 
I shall return the fol- 
lowing morning to attend to your joint concerns.”’ 


o’ clock to-morrow night. 


‘*T knew I could rely upon your sympathy 
and assistance. If you are to be in town, things 
will arrange themselves easily.’ 

“Oh, 
matter.”’ 

‘Tam to dream, Aunt Molly says, and she 
will be practical.”’ 


yes! Spending money is a simple 


‘So long as you dream happily. Remember, 
I shall expect a letter every day.”’ 

Miss Pembroke’s startled expression gave way 
to a merry laugh. 

“When you see the little town you will ex- 
cuse my letters. There is so much about it that 
you would rather not have described.”’ 

‘Oh, hang the town ! 
yourself. 


You must write about 
I want to know your thoughts.”’ 

‘* Tf you can induce Hebe to write about her- 
self you will be doing something very remark- 
able.’’ 

‘“So? Then I shall attempt the unusual. 
The letters are to be based on the first person 
singular in all its cases. You won't 
diffident about expressing my ideas.”’ 

** But worth putting on 
Mine may be merely echoes.”’ 

‘IT doubt the echo theory. 
staring at a mirror.”’ 


find me 


yours are record. 


One grows tired of 


Miss Pembroke gave him a rapid glance. 

‘*T suppose we'll have to go to dinner,”’ said 
Mrs. Pembroke. 
this afternoon.”’ 

The afternoon sail proved delightful. 
was just enough wind to keep 


‘¢ We must have a farewell sail 


There 
tussell absorbed 
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in the management of the little boat. Miss Pem- 
broke indulged in reveries, and Mrs. Pembroke 
contemplated trousseau gowns to her heart’s con- 
tent. After supper Russell proposed a stroll in 
the moonlight, and Mrs. Pembroke excused her- 
self on the plea of extra packing. 

tussell turned toward the summerhouse. 

**T am very much in earnest about the subject 
we were discussing just before we went to dinner.”’ 

“T know. Of course I will write every day, 
and if my letters are unsatisfactory you must 
criticise them. Our teacher told us that the art 
of letter-writing is lost. Early in the century 
people wrote epistles worth reading.”’ 

‘“Yes; pompous, stilted effusions, intended 
for public notice. I want you to realize that we 
expect to separate to-morrow for several weeks. 
If you could be in town, I would see you every 
day. We have to exchange thoughts by mail, 
so write as you would speak ; that is all I ask.”’ 

‘*T will surely try to do it.”’ 

He met her childish gaze with a glance so 
steady and searching that the delicate flush in 
her cheeks deepened under it. She shivered 
slightly, and unconsciously drew her wrap closer. 

‘‘ Your manner with me has changed since 
this morning. Why?’ 

‘*T cannot tell you. Aunt Molly is perfectly 
satisfied now. I ought to be very happy. She 
says that I cannot realize 

“Oh, that’s it! I understand. Really, I 
gave Mrs. Pembroke credit for more common 


’ 





sense.’ 

‘‘Do you consider it a lack of sense for her 
to endeavor to make me ayipreciate your offer?” 

‘‘ Any advice under the circumstances is a 
mistake. Mrs. Pembroke enjoys viewing our 
engagement from several sides. That is quite 
in order, and her own affair. The worldly ad- 
vantages are bound to appeal to a person of 
experience. I object to any remarks that tend 
to affect our relations in the slightest degree. 
I want no restraint put upon your words or 
actions, and I should like you to think and 
judge for yourself by your own standards.”’ 

‘‘Some people think me too independent— 
self-willed, in fact.’’ 

“Is that so?’ 

Russell looked much amused. 

‘* Father doesn’t think so. He never would 
have consented to my leaving home, but for the 
fact that I have determination enough to do 
what he tells me.”’ 

*‘So when you transfer your allegiance I 
can depend upon your obedience.”’ 

‘‘That would depend upon your requests.”’ 





Russell laughed heartily. He held her up- 

turned face and gazed at her features with as- 
sumed gravity. 
You have a very firm mouth, I admit. You 
smile so continuously that one does not at first 
notice the lines of decision in its curves. Ah, 
well, Hebe, it is not probable that I shall ever 
wound your conscience !’’ 


se 


‘Or that I shall ever refuse your desires.’’ 

‘If I prove unreasonable, you will tell me.’’ 

** Yes, I am not the least bit in the world 
afraid of you.” 

‘“*That is charming. Now we can arrange 
our plans for to-morrow.”’ 


CuaprTer IV, 

THe next day was filled with charming expe- 
riences, short enough to be regretted when over. 
Russell was cool, business-like and rapid in ac- 
tion, and had details arranged, while Hebe was 
contemplating the movement. The trip to town 
was accomplished without monotony or fatigue. 
Russell made the most ordinary incidents seem 
interesting, and Hebe’s low laughter rewarded 
his efforts. The three individualities proved so 
congenial that Hebe wished the sun would halt 
and let them continue their visits to the stores 
indefinitely. 

They lunched in a cozy corner at the Bruns- 
wick, and all too soon it was time to take the 
train for Hebe’s quiet home. 

Russell secured: their seats and lingered until 
the last second. As he pressed Hebe’s hand, he 
noticed tears in her downcast eyes. The sight 
thrilled him. He bent over her. 

‘*T’ll come as soon as possible,’’ he whispered. 
Then he quickly left the car. 

Mrs. Pembroke took refuge in a ‘‘ Life,’’ and 
Hebe gazed at the familiar objects on the way. 
Presently she touched her aunt’s hand, speaking 
softly : 

‘* Aunt Molly, I feel as if I was waking out of 
a lovely dream. What will father and mother 
think? What will they say ?”’ 

‘Everything that is agreeable. I'll explain 
matters ; you can hardly undertake it. You are 
too much excited.”’ 

‘Do I look very strange and unlike my- 
self ?”’ 

**No, you look much improved. Your sum- 
mer did a great deal for you. Day-dreams are 
beautifying, my child.’’ 

‘‘ They are very sweet to the dreamer.”’ 

‘‘Yes; indulge in them. Matter - of- fact 
thoughts will come soon enough. No doubt 
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Mr. Russell is wondering how his family will 
accept his news.”’ 

**T don’t suppose he feels quite as nervous as 
I do.” 

‘** Probably not. He is very strong and rather 
cool-headed. Still, his people have to be con- 
sidered.”’ 

‘© Oh, dear !’’ 

**You’ll think that when you meet them. 
Hebe, there is a great deal in self-control.’’ 

‘¢ Tndeed there is, Aunt Molly.”’ 

“In dealing with Mr. Russell’s family and 
friends, I advise you to exercise the gift lib- 
erally. You will never regret taking advantage 
of the opportunity to control yourself. The 
effort, however difficult at first, will grow into 
a habit. Self-command is an admirable quality, 
and you will discover that very few possess 
it. You may credit people with it, but you 
will learn that you have simply escaped touch- 
ing the weak point in their armor. There are 
people, too, who disdain the idea of curbing 
their thoughts and tongues; American mon- 
archs, who define -freedom as license.’’ 

‘‘ How do you manage them ?”’ 

By avoiding them.”’ 

‘*Mr. Russell hasn’t alluded to his own rela- 

tives.’’ 


cc 


‘‘T think myself that you will get along 
better with them if not biased beforehand in 
regard to them.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose that is Mr. Russell’s reasoning. 
Indeed, I have not given the subject any thought. 
I am to marry him, not his family.” 

‘‘That is a very general view of the subject. 
I have heard many a bride-elect make that re- 
mark.”’ 

‘*T am sorry to becommonplace, Aunt Molly.’ 

**And I have no intention of reading you a 
homily. Any woman of experience could prove 
to you the inherent weakness and selfishness of 
that proposition. I know a great many women 
who pride themselves upon having gradually 
weaned their husbands from their own people.”’ 

‘*T know just how that feels, auntie. Tom has 
a wife who does not wish him to even visit us.”’ 

‘*Then I needn’t say another word. Tom’s 
wife is a case in point.”’ 

“Oh, yes. She knows how it would please 
father and mother to see him occasionally. Of 
course, they live a long way off ; it would be too 
expensive for the whole family to come to us. 
But Tom travels a great deal on business, and he 
might easily stop over. He never does.”’ 

‘* Yes: his mother was devoted to him and is, 
for that matter.”’ 


** Aunt Molly, I blame Tom. He should have 
some backbone.”’ 

‘*' Yes ; but men have so much to struggle with 
abroad that they will give way in things that 
threaten their domestic peace. A grumbling 
wife is a horror to a man.”’ 

‘‘Father has a theory that Jane is afraid of 
Tom giving us money. ‘Out of sight, out of 
mind,’ he ofter quotes.”’ 

‘* Dear, you realize my ardent wish for your 
full happiness. It wouldn’t add to your peace 


to know that your husband was indifferent to the 
brothers and sisters that he has lived with thus 
far. A family is like a nation. It may be that 
its members agree to disagree ; but, where their 
interests are concerned, they should be wholly 


united,’’ 

‘*Tom should hear you.”’ 

‘*He will if | get the chance. Who knows! 
He will certainly come to your wedding. Vl 
seize the opportunity and let him understand 
that no penny of my money will go toa man who 
neglects his parents. Your uncle was very fond 
of Tom.”’ 

‘I know it, and Tom was very affectionate 
before his marriage. Walter and Perey come 
and go; they are thoughtful and more demon- 
sfrative than ever. Marriage has broadened 
them, father says.’’ 

‘As it should do. Of course, Hebe, your 
people only have what they can earn. Tom’s 
wife is looking out for herself and her children. 
In Mr. Russell’s family of brothers and sisters, 
the money side will not affect your relations to- 
ward them. Their estates have not been divided. 
The brothers are co-executors and trustees with 
friends of old Mr. Russell. All the children in- 
herit from both parents and draw equal incomes. 
Mr. Russell did not avant the property cut up and 
squandered, so he settled it on his grand- 
children.’’ 

Hebe drew a sigh of intense relief and became 
meditative. Aftersome time she chatted merrily 
about her home. When the train stopped at the 
little station, her parents awaited her on the 
platform. They were tall, thin, and decidedly 
elderly in appearance, and they wore well-pre- 
served, rather antiquated garments, with quiet 
dignity. Their features relaxed when Hebe 
sprang from the train and embraced them with 
passionate delight. Smiling and happy the little 
group walked homeward, Hebe with her arm 
about her mother’s waist. 


It was moonlight, the parsonage was half a 
mile from the station, and before the porch was 
reached, Hebe had confided her secret to her 
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mother. Mrs. Molly Pembroke had imparted the 
important matter to Mr. Pembroke, and in the 
shadow of the vine-covered trellises Hebe was 
gently kissed and congratulated. Her joyous 
temperament filled the atmosphere and was re- 
flected by those about her. The preparations for 
the wedding had to be discussed and agreed upon 
without delay ; and, after supper, Mrs. Molly 
Pembroke sat down with pen, ink and paper 
before her, so as to have everything stated for 
Mr. Russell’s benefit. 

‘*Someone must be practical,’ she remarked, 
‘Cand I am willing to undertake my share of the 
details.”’ 

They had gathered in the study—a long, nar- 
Hebe had a seat 
near the table, but preferred the wide arm of her 
father’s easy, leathern chair—her throne from 
infaney. 

‘Molly, we will have to follow old rules,’’ 
the rector said, thoughtfully. 
offense to anyone. 


row room—back of the parlor. 


‘“*We cannot give 
This house is small, and our 
means are smaller in proportion. Better invite 
everybody in the parish to the church-wedding. 
The family should gather here for breakfast be- 
fore the ceremony. 
in the church porch.”’ 
“* Tt will be just as simple to have the breakfast 
after the wedding. 


Hebe can say ‘good-by’ 


Of course, only near relatives 
on both sides can be invited to it. I want to 
give Hebe her trousseau, and she must be in full 
dress.’? Mrs. Molly Pembroke spoke with quiet 
decision. 

‘*Mr. Russell would prefer it, I suppose,’’ said 
Mrs. Pembroke, glancing from her husband to 
her sister-in-law. 

‘It wouldn’t do to have it otherwise. His 
people have to be invited, and I want everything 
done, so far as possible, precisely as if the wed- 
ding took place in town. Hebe will have to give 
a reception in her own home, and I prefer her to 
have her dress from us.”’ 

‘‘T understand, Molly,’? Mr. Pembroke said, 
slowly. ‘You know more about these matters 
than we do. I only stipulate that no slight will 
be offered to my people here. They all love 
Hebe, and will want to see her married.’ 

‘‘They can do all they please to make the 
church beautiful for the ceremony.”’ 

‘* They dressed it with flowers when her sis- 
ters were married. 
tion here. 


They don’t expect a recep- 
They all know the restrictions.”’ 
‘* Hebe, what do you think ?”’ asked her aunt. 
**Oh, for my part, I should like to be in full 
dress. I have often imagined myself as a bride, 
and I should like to ask everyone to a reception 
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here. It is not what they eat, it is how they feel 
about being left out. Ihave heard the subject 
thoroughly gone over at school. Distinctions 
hurt, and, as father says, I know everybody in 
the place. The only friends I have are here. 
Would it cost so very much more to entertain 
If Aunt Molley gives 
me my trousseau, surely, father, you can afford 
the expense of a general reception. 
are large enough ; 
at a feast.’’ 

Mrs. Pembroke flushed with pride in Hebe’s 
beauty as she impulsively expressed her wish : 

‘Father, let Hebe have the reception. She is 
the only one now to please.”’ 

Mr. glanced at 
eagerly studying his. 


them on one occasion ? 


The rooms 
a little crowding is enjoyable 


the three faces 
He began to laugh, and 
drew Hebe’s head to his shoulder. 


ee 


Pembroke 


You never expect me to refuse you anything. 
Well, carry out your own desires. 
dear, you will be moderate 

‘Oh, yes! Aunt Molly and mother will con- 
sult with me. We won’t do anything foolish ; 
but—oh, how happy you make me! 
one can feel slighted. 


Of course, 





Now, no 
Everything will be bright 
and satisfactory. I will go and-write my letter 
at once.”’ 

She ran off to her own room to let her joy 
show itself in her first letter to Russell. 


CHaprer V. 

AFTER leaving the train Russell strolled toward 
Fifth Avenue, enjoyed a long walk in the Park, 
and finally proceeded homeward. The house 
which he occupied with his family of brothers 
and sisters had been left to them by their parents, 
and except in the matter of furniture, remained 
very much as originally constructed and arranged. 
It was wide and roomy, old-fashioned to excess, 
and extremely comfortable. In the long parlor, 
which opened into a square dining-room, Russell 
found his sisters. 

He was warmly welcomed, and overwhelmed 
with questions. 

“Why didn’t you come to us?’ asked Dor- 
othy ; a tall, slight brunette, as pretty as her 
name. She resembled her brother, and being 
several years younger, was regarded as his special 
pet. 

‘*T did think of it; in fact, I had concluded 
to join you.”’ 

There was a Adelaide Russell 


pause. was 


looking straight in her brother’s face ; Dorothy 
was idly twisting her rings, and his eldest sister, 
Anne, glanced up from her knitting, a motion 
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that was indicative of extreme interest in what 
was being said. 

‘What happened ?? asked Dorothy. 

‘‘The unexpected, as usual.”’ 

‘Oh, Maleolm—you’re engaged !’’ 

Te: 

‘« Oh, tell us all about her !’’ cried Adelaide, 
rising and grasping her brother’s hands. ‘‘ Let 
me congratulate you.’’? She kissed him, and 
then, resting her hands on his shoulders, gazed 
in his eyes. ‘Is the wedding to be soon?” 

‘‘ Yes; without any delay.’’ The three women 
grew excited. ‘‘ You must all get ready to come 
with me. I will know all the particulars as soon 
as Mrs. Pembroke returns to the city.”’ 

‘‘Now, tell us,’’ said Anne, decidedly ; ‘‘are 
you thinking of bringing her here ?”’ 

‘That is one of the points that I want to con- 
sult you all about.”’ 

‘©Oh, do describe her, and tell us her name. 
Do we know her? What has Mrs. Pembroke to 
do with it?’ inquired Dorothy, who was quite 
breathless with interest and curiosity. 

‘*She is Mrs. Pembroke’s niece, Hebe.”’ 

‘Hebe Pembroke! Why, I thought she was 
a little schoolgirl !’’ 

‘‘She was once,’’ said Malcolm, quietly. 
‘Wait till you all see her. I know you will 
like her; and it is important to decide at once 
whether to come here for the present, or go to a 
hotel or take a house.’’ 

‘*Wailt till John and Ernest come home,”’ 
suggested Anne. ‘‘We had better all agree on 
the subject.”’ 

Dorothy put her arms around Malcolm’s neck. 

‘Ts she very pretty, Malcolm ?”’ 

‘*To me, yes,’’ he said, slowly. 

‘¢ Mair?’ 

‘f'Yes: very fair.”’ 

‘¢ And tall ?”’ 

‘Decidedly. Tall and slight; about ‘your 
size.’’ 

** We'll have a gay winter,’’ said Adelaide. 

** Jolly !’’ agreed Malcolm ; ‘‘ Hebe is full of 
fun and likes to dance.”’ 

‘Oh, isn’t that glorious !’’ cried Dorothy. 

**It is so,’’? said Malcolm. ‘‘ Now, think up 
all the nice things possible, and don’t lose any 
time in getting ready for the wedding.”’ 

He went off to his own room, and for some 
minutes there was a thoughtful silence between 
his sisters. 

** Well, I hope John and Ernest will be home 
for dinner!’’ cried Anne. ‘‘If Malcolm is to 
bring his bride here, we will have to overhaul the 
house.’’ 





“Oh, please, Anne, don’t propose that. Why 
not have mother’s rooms refurnished for them ? 
They could amuse themselves selecting new 
things after they get home.”’ 

**Of course,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ We'll have all 
we can do to get our dresses made. I wonder 
how it all came about, anyhow ?”’ 

‘*What nonsense! The wonder is that Mal- 
colm has remained unengaged so long,”’ said 
Adelaide. 

‘‘He isn’t very susceptible,’’ said Dorothy. 
‘*T suppose when we see Hebe we'll understand 
it. She must be very charming.”’ 

‘‘As if anyone can explain sudden engage- 
ments !’’ cried Adelaide. ‘‘ The thing happens, 
and that is all that outsiders ever find out.’’ 

‘* Well, it is only reasonable to assume that 

they are desperately in love, particularly when 
they are to be married at once.”’ 
‘‘[’m sure I hope they are!’’ said Anne. 
I am just as glad as I can be that Malcolm is 
going to marry a nice girl that he likes for her- 
self, and settle down to a domestic life. He will 
set John and Ernest a good example.”’ 

‘Tf I were you, girls, I would not broach the 
subject until after dinner. John always comes in 
so tired and cranky ; if he should be in one of 
his moods, he might object to having a bride in 
the house with us.’’ 

‘‘He can’t!’ interrupted Dorothy. ‘‘ Mal- 
colm has a perfect right to bring his bride 
here !”’ 

“Yes; but if John wanted to be ugly, Mal- 
colm wouldn’t risk letting her be made uncom- 
fortable,’’ Adelaide persisted. ‘‘ Better get John 
into a good humor before you suggest new situa- 
tions.”’ 

‘¢ Addie is right,’’ said Anne. ‘‘ Let Malcolm 
take his own time to tell the news.”’ ‘ 

‘Suppose we think out our dresses and pres- 
ents,’’ cried Dorothy. ‘‘ That will be the nicest 
kind of entertainment. I am going to enjoy 
Malcolm’s marriage from this minute. Of course 
we must write to Miss Pembroke at once. What 
a shower of letters! Imagine John’s! I shall 
ask to see it some day.”’ 


se 


‘* Wait until you are sure of its existence,”’ 
laughed Addie. ‘‘ It will bea marvel of grandil- 
oquence.”’ 

‘*So long as it doesn’t make her break the en- 
gagement, it will be all right,’’ said Anne, quiz- 
zically. 

‘‘She will certainly be deeply impressed with 
the importance of the Russell family.’’ 

‘‘Oh, well, Ernest makes a capital balance,’’ 
said Dorothy. ‘‘The chief thing will be to make 
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her satisfied, and she will gradually grow accus- 
tomed to us—foibles, faults and all.”’ 

‘*How comical !’’ exclaimed Addie. ‘*‘ Why 
not dwell upon our virtues? We are not prepar- 
ing to accommodate ourselves to her failings. 
We are thinking of her as being lovable and 
capable of returning affection.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, but even angels have to be toler- 
ant.”’ 

‘*Tt takes an angel to be tolerant,’’ said Anne. 
‘*T’ ve often wondered how we would impress an 
utter stranger.”’ 

‘*Now you may be able to have your curiosity 
gratified,’’ said Dorothy. 

‘Not a bit of it,’’ cried Addie. ‘‘ Young Mrs. 
Russell will keep her real opinions to herself.’’ 

‘*She will be sensible if she does,”’ replied 
Dorothy. ‘‘I am sure she will tell Malcolm 
what she thinks, and he will manage to let us 
hear her opinions. ”’ 

‘* Not if they are disagreeable and he is wise,”’ 
said Anne. ‘‘ Weshall be sensible also. Let us 
suspend judgment and refrain from adverse 
criticism, at least until we learn something of her 
disposition and ideas. Suppose she comes here, 
fancy what an ordeal for her !’’ 

‘*That is true,’’ said Dorothy. 
not be natural.”’ 

‘Then she shouldn’t come here,’’ said Addie. 

‘* Better tell Malcolm what you think,”’ said 
Anne; ‘I certainly will. He can settle the 
question then with her.”’ 

‘Why, yes; they might better go to house- 
keeping at once; then, if there are misunder- 
standings, we will at least be clear of causing 
them,’’ said Anne. 

The sound of doors being opened and closed 
was followed by that of heavy steps ascending the 
stairs. The sisters ceased talking and awaited 
the appearance of the men of the family. It was 
some time before they were visible. Dinner was 
announced and delayed. It was quite clear that 
Malcolm had immediately taken his brothers 
into his confidence, and that the subject was 
being discussed at length between them. 

“Oh, I hope John won’t object,’’ cried 
Dorothy, who was growing impatient and anxious. 
‘Tf he has his obstinate cap on, they may sit 
there all night.’’ 

‘«Then the dinner will be ruined !’ exclaimed 
Anne. ‘‘Why didn’t Malcolm exercise more 
tact? It’s a dinner that John likes, too. If 
Malcolm had only waited until John had enjoyed 
it and had his wine !”’ 

‘*Mercy, Anne! Why didn’t you give Mal- 
colm a hint? Hewas so perfectly good-natured, 


She could 
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he would have taken it. Now, the dear knows 
what will happen.’’ 

‘*Hush ! here they are !’? whispered Addie. 

Malcolm came down with a rush, swung 
Dorothy round in a quick waltz and put her in 
her chair at the dinner table. 

‘« Tt is all right?’ she said under her breath. 

“It had to be!’ he replied quickly. ‘‘ Tl 
tell you later.’’ 

Mr. John Russell now entered and took his 


seat at the head of the table as if in the presence 
of an admiring audience. He was tall, stout and 
perfectly dressed, fair and florid, with large, 


aquiline fea 
was followed 


es and deep-set gray eyes. He 
‘his brother Ernest, the popular 
family. He was slight, of medium 
beautiful boyish face and a joyous 


member of t] 
height, with 


manner. Ernest gave Addie an expressive glance 


as he sat down, and dinner proceeded as usual. 

Every member of the family had enjoyed a 
vacation, and there was so much to tell and de- 
scribe that Malcolm’s affair was momentarily for- 
gotten, and trifles occupied the general attention. 

It was quite late in the evening when Malcolm 
found an opportunity to acquaint his sisters with 
what had been said during his interview with his 
brothers. 

% We n came to a quarrel,” he said, 


earnestly. John wanted to insist upon my 
postponing my marriage until next spring.”’ 
‘But why ?’ exclaimed Anne. 
‘That is precisely what I remarked. The 
man was quite incomprehensible. I tokd him 


that I had never drawn my income since I 
came of age, consequently I must have a com- 
fortable balance to my credit. If he objected 
to my bringing my wife here I could afford to 


buy a house and start for myself. That propo- 
sition brought hing to his senses. He evidently 
did not want me to draw any large amount out 
of the concern. On my agreeing to live here 
for the present, he consented to attend the wed- 
ding and receive us as a brother should.’’ 

‘How curious !’* said Addie. ‘ Did he object 
to your marrying Miss Pembroke ?”’ 

‘*T don’t think that was his point. He seemed 
to dislike the idea of any extra expense being 
undertaken within six months. You see he has 
managed the money matters all along, and he 
does not want any meddling on my part. I don’t 
want to interfere with his schemes, but I have a 
perfect right to the whole of my income, and I 
intend to use it.’’ 

‘* He is very arbitrary,’ said Anne. ‘‘T won- 
der if he draws his own income? We girls have 
never been allowed to spend ours ; it is not that 
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we need it so much, but I for one should like to 
know what he does with all the surplus.”’ 

‘* Better ask him,’’ said Dorothy.  ‘‘ Ernest 
says that he is always making new investments, 
and some time we shall all be wealthy.’’ 

Tl tell what it is, Maleolm,’’ said 
Addie, ‘‘if you succeed in getting your full in- 
come, I am going to claim mine. 


you 


Iam of age, 
I have aright to it; and as for dragging along 
my engagement until Will’s income equals mine, 
the theory is well enough, but the practice is 
simply out of the question.”’ 

‘John has no authority to demand any such 
from you and Will,”’ Malcolm. 
‘‘Tell him you are going to get married, and 
begin your preparations. ”’ 

‘‘T wish you would, Addie,’’ cried Dorothy. 
‘‘We might better enjoy what we have than wait 
for John’s big dividends. 


sacrifice said 


If we leave our extra 
money with him he will never tire of increasing 
it, and we shall all die rich and single.’’ 
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‘‘If we could only get him to marry,’’ laughed 
Anne. ‘‘ Then we could follow suit. He would 
become very sympathetic. How strange it must 
be to live all alone, absorbed in one’s wealth, and 
then have to bequeath it to charities! There 
was Miss Stewart, who died last week ; she left 
several millions.’ 

“What else could do?’ said Dorothy. 
‘‘She couldn’t take her stocks and bonds and 
real estate with her.’’ 

*¢ Nor her orchids,”’ said Addie. 

‘She wouldn’t give me five dollars for the 
Christmas tree at the Mission,’ said Anne. ‘‘] 
would have had the fun of spending if I had 
been in her place.”’ 


she 


said Malcolm. ‘‘ Well, John 
can speculate with his own money and hoard his 
gains ; I am going to get the benefit out of my 
share now. Come, girls, what are you going to 
wear? Shall I shop with you ?”’ 

The idea was pronounced to be ‘‘ jolly. 


‘*And giving,”’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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By CLINTON SCOLLARD., 


Tue lone heart-watch is long 
For him who, gladsome-wise, 
Came, on his lips a song, 
And laughter in his eyes. 


He passed from out our ken 
Just as the red sun’s rim 
Dipped from the sight of men, 
And left the sad earth dim. 

We quaver forth our call 
Down the blue depths of sky ; 

He answers not at all ’ 
Howe’er so far we cry. 


Unto the roaming bird, 
And to the wandering wind, 
We put the questioning word ; 
No trace of him we find. 


In vain our sorrowing ! 
In vain our quest !—and yet, 
What says the mother Spring 
That brings the violet ? 


May she not know where lies 
The path he foots this hour, 

Who gives his heavenly eyes 
Unto, her firstling flower ? 

List ! for her lip responds : 
Rejoice |! O soul, rejoice ! 

In leaves and reeds and fronds 
We hear his vernal voice. 


At last we are aware 
Our pain hath lost its sting, 
For he hath dwelling fair 
Within the house of Spring. 
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By Mrs. Launt THOmpPson, 


Easton has long been out of fashion as a sea- 
port ; it may, indeed, be said with truth that of 
all the minor seaports on the Massachusetts coast 
it is the most thoroughly forgotten. But thirty 
years ago this was not the case. Easton had then 
its own trading ships, and one of them, the good 
ship Blue Jay (from Easton to Smyrna, and vice 
versa), was at anchor in Easton harbor one fine 
day in the autumn of 1866. The Blue Jay was, 
though not exactly on the wing, yet ready for 
departure before many days should have passed. 
She was a fine, though not a large, ship, without 
a flaw from stem to stern, and was bright with 
paint and varnish, and as clean as scrubbing 
and holystoning and brass polishing could make 
her. Captain Way and Mr. Eton, the first mate, 
surveyed the vessel with a satisfaction which was 
in no degree diminished by the five voyages they 
had made in her. They had finished their daily 
visit of inspection, and were now sitting on the 
deck, enjoying their cigars and the thought that 
they need not put to sea just yet. Most of the 
crew were absent, but ‘‘ the boy,’’ a youth of some 
fourteen summers, named Samuel, who was 
practically steward, was hanging over the bow, 
and whistling softly. He had just been ordered 
out of earshot by the captain, and, as he whistled, 
his glance swept the harbor, as if he had a special 
object in view. 

‘Well, sir,’ resumed the mate—‘‘ well, sir, 
as I was sayin’, he’s been round several times 
about that cargo.”’ 

‘It’s a cargo I don’t like to carry, and he 

knows it,’’ interrupted the captain. 
But he says he’d like to talk 
it over with you. There’ssome p’ints, he says, he 
hasn’t set forward as clear as he’d like, and then 
there’s this p’int that really is new. He——”’ 

‘By Jiminy !’’ exclaimed the boy at this 
juncture, and getting down as nimbly as a cat 
from his post, he rushed along the deck until he 
was within a yard of the two men, brought him- 
self up neatly, in full sail, as it were, and stood 
with his hat in his hand, and so evident an ap- 
peal in his face, that the captain nodded kindly, 
and said: ‘* Well, Sam ?”’ 

‘*He’s back ag’in, sir!’ exclaimed the boy, 
grinning from ear to ear. 

‘‘ Who’s back ag’in?’’ answered the mate, se- 
verely. ‘‘ Put a name to folks, boy, when you 
speak to the captain.”’ 
Vol. XLL, No. 4—28. 


*¢ Just so, sir. 


‘* Beg pardon, sir; yes, sir. Mr. McMurden’s 
here ag’in !”’ 

‘You must be mistaken, Sam,’’ replied the 
vaptain. ‘‘ He was here early this morning.”’ 

‘Yes, sir. But here he is.”’ 

As the boy hurried away to let down the lad- 
der, a comical glance passed between the two 
superiors. 

**Well, sir, we’re off on Thursday, bride or 
no bride,”’ said the captain, firmly. 

“It'll about kill him,’’ answered the mate, 
with a grin, as he moved tothe side of the vessel. 
The boy was already there, and was watching a 
small boat which was rapidly approaching the 
ship. It was rowed by a negro, and a lank man 
in a linen duster was sitting in the stern. A 
trim, compact, white-haired little man occupied 





‘BETH, WITH HER SMALL FACE PRESSED CLOSE TO THE CAR 
WINDOW, WAS GAZING AT THE BLACK NIGHT.’’ 
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the other vacant seat. 
giggled irrepressibly. 

‘*Gran’ther Bent’s comin’, 
mured to himself. 

The man in the duster climbed the ladder rap- 
idly, if awkwardly. The captain nodded to him 
without speaking ; the mate looked on with an 
impartial smile. 


At sight of him the boy 


too!’ he mur- 


‘* Any news for me? Any letters ?”’ 
newcomer, with nervous haste. 

‘*No, sir,’’ replied the captain. ‘I’ve told 
you already, you know, that your letters go to 


said the 


your boarding-house or to the association rooms. 
They don’t come here.”’ 


99 





‘‘T thought something special, perhaps 
murmured the other. 

‘* Nothing at all has come,”’ broke in the mate. 
‘How are you this morning, Mr. Bent?’ he 
continued, giving Gran’ther Bent his hand. 

“Well, sir, ’m pretty comfortable,’’ said the 
old man, with twinkling eyes. ‘‘ My old woman 
she’s a good deal to the association rooms these 
days, and I met Mr. MeMurden there, so I 
thought I guessed I’d come along with him. I 
guess I can go back along of you, Way, later, 
can’t I?’ he added, looking at the captain. 

‘Yes, sir! and welcome,’’ answered the cap- 
tain, heartily. ‘‘ Take a seat, sir. Havea cigar?’ 

‘‘He’s gone below to see if things is in order !’’ 
burst forth the boy in irresistible excitement, as 
Mr. McMurden disappeared down the cabin 
steps. 

‘Well! if he ain’t the boniest and the knuck- 
liest and the yallerest man that ever was !’’ so- 
liloquized Gran’ ther Bent, as he looked after the 
receding figure with some contempt. 

‘¢ He ain’t handsome, and that’s a fact,’’ ac- 
quiesced the mate, with a grin. 

‘Samuel, go to the cook’s galley !’ com- 
manded the captain, who saw that the youth was 
listening with greedy ears. 

The boy obeyed, and the three men when they 
were left alone, exchanged glances and laughed. 
Gran’ ther Bent leaned forward, with his hand on 
the captain’s knee. 

“He ain’t got no answer !’’ 
‘* He can’t have none! 


he exclaimed. 
Them women up to the 
association rooms is about sick of the sight of 
him, and them other two from Maine that’s felt 
a call to be missionaries’ wives the last ten years 
or so, give up the minute they laid eyes on him. 
They’ ve gone back in the airly train this mornin’. 
Ef he’s asked Luella—Luella keeps the books, 
you know—well, ef he’s asked her once, he’s 
asked her a dozen times, but she won’t hear to 
ed 
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‘*Well,”’ said the captain, slowly and impar- 
tially, ‘‘ Luella could do better, and that’s a fact. 
Feel yourself quite well, Mr. McMurden?’ he 
continued as that gentleman approached him. 

“Is the Blue Jay really off on Thursday, cap- 
tain ?’’ inquired Mr. McMurden, anxiously. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the captain, with appar- 
ently unnecessary decision, as he threw away the 
remains of his cigar, rose and stretched himself. 
‘*Time and tide wait fornoman, Mr. MeMurden, 
and go on Thursday we must.”’ 

‘*You’ve laid in the—hm—provisions? pro- 
visions—hm—enough ?”’ returned Mr. MeMur- 
den. 

** Well, I calculate we have, sir,’’ replied the 
captain, coldly. ‘‘It ain’t the first v’y’ge I’ve 
made from Easton to Smyrna, and I hope it 
won't be the last. As to provisions, one person 
more or less won’t make much difference.’’ 

While he spoke, Mr. MceMurden, as if he felt 
Gran’ther Bent’s satirical eye upon him, was 
edging himself toward the side of the ship. 

‘Just so, just so,’’ he murmured, nervously. 
‘Well, I guess I’d better be going ; I guess I 
might find a letter.”’ 

When he had goneand the boat was out of ear- 
shot, the three men burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘* He won’t go Thursday,’’ said the mate. 

‘* He’s got to,’’ returned the captain. ‘‘ He’s 
the only missionary they’ve got out in that part 
of Araby, and the one that took his place couldn’t 
stay more’n four months anyhow.”’ 

‘“ Well, sir, he’s tried it three times a’ready,”’ 
answered the mate. 

‘*That’s so,’’ acquiesced Gran’ther Bent, with 
achuckle. ‘‘ But this time he’s bound to fetch 
it, sure. Why, sir, he—he upand told the com- 
mittee yesterday that he wa’n’t goin’ to stand it 
nohow out there any more ’thout he had a wife. 
I hev’ heerd,’’ continued Gran’ther, glancing 
keenly at the captain and mate, ‘‘that out there 
in Araby men hez ez many wives ez they ary 
please, an’ I s’pose it did seem hard to him 
*thout nary one, an’ folks alongside 
with thirty or forty apiece.’’ 


of him 


‘*Not Christian men, sir,”’ 
with some severity. 

‘Just so, just so,’’ replied Gran’ther. ‘‘ But 
there he’s got them Arabyns all round him, and 
nary a Christian man, he says, nigher’n fifty 


said the captain, 


miles, an’ he says ——’”’ 
‘‘Mind my words, he won’t git nobody,”’ 
broke in the mate. 


‘* Well, I don’t know,’’ said the captain, impar- 
tially. ‘‘He’s missed it three times, and there’s an 
old saying, ‘ Three times and out,’ you know.’’ 
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The object of these comments was meanwhile 
nearing the shore. When the wharf was reached 
he scrambled hastily and ungracefully out of the 
boat, paid the negro with so careful a calculation 
of distance and time as to provoke a shower of 
profanity, and hurried away in the direction of 
the association rooms. 

He was a tall, lank, ungainly person, knock- 
kneed and shambling in his gait, but with nothing 
remarkable about him except his awkwardness 
and ugliness, which were excessive. His long, 
ridgy, furrowed, lantern-jawed face was of an un- 
healthy yellow paleness ; his eyes were small and 
dull, his sparse beard grizzled and unkempt, his 
nose and sunken mouthand uneven teeth, all ugly. 
A certain air of plodding fidelity, of uncomplain- 
ing patience, alone redeemed this singularly repul- 
sive exterior. Mr. McMurden’s appearance caused 
much laughter among the natives in the far away 
Syrian mission where his lot was cast, but as he 
had never been able to master the language 
spoken by his catechumens, he did not in the 
least understand the epithets the small brown 
creatures shouted after him with roars of laughter. 

Although it was late in September the day was 
warm, and as he walked he wiped the perspira- 
tion from his anxious face. The missionary 
rooms were at the top of a high warehouse at the 
other end of Easton, and he had already climbed 
the steep staircase four times and was very tired. 
He faced the ascent unflinchingly, however, and 
in a few moments jingled the cracked bell. 

The door was instantly opened by a large, 
plain, kindly-looking woman, who made way for 
him to enter. 

‘*Ts there any—any—letter for me, Mrs. Bas- 
som?’ murmured Mr. MceMurden, anxiously. 

‘Well, no, sir, there ain’t,’’? said Mrs. Bas- 
som, with a certain kind of reluctance. ‘‘ I’m 
real sorry, Mr. MeMurden, but there ain’t.”’ 

*‘Perhaps the next mail might bring one,”’ 
answered Mr. MeMurden with nervous hopeful- 
ness as he glanced at the clock. 

‘‘The mail is in this half-hour,’’ responded 
Mrs. Bassom. ‘‘ Luella went out and got it, 
but there wasn’t nothin’ but some circulars of 
missionary papers and a package of tracts. 
Don’t look at that clock, Mr. McMurden, it’s 
three quarters of an hour slow.”’ 

‘« Dear me, dear me !’’ answered the poor man, 
with a sigh. ‘‘ The Blue Jay’s off on Thursday ; 
did you know it, Mrs. Bassom ?”’ 

‘‘Well, it always was her day, and Captain 
Way is right in keepin’ to it,’’ returned Mrs. 
Bassom, in a soothing voice. 

She was arranging and putting away some 
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work as she spoke, and was evidently anxious to 


cut the colloquy short, but was too kind to do 
so. There was something so sympathetic in her 
bearing that invariably inspired confidence. 
Mr. MceMurden edged closer to the table at 
which she sat. 

‘* Mrs. Bassom, I can’t go back there alone ! 
he burst forth. 

‘‘Well, sir, it must be lonely, to be sure,’ 
responded Mrs. Bassom, compassionately, rap- 
idly winding some yarn as she spoke. ‘ But 
there’s a blessing in missionary work, Mr. Me- 
Murden, and that ought to be a comfort to you 
when you feel lonely and discouraged.”’ 

‘*Haven’t—you—heard of any more candi- 
dates, Mrs. Bassom?’’ replied Mr. MeMurden, 
in pleading tones. 


”? 


’ 


‘“No sir, since them two that come from 
Maine and Vermont give up and said they didn’t 
feel they had a call no longer, we ’aint had no 
one come to offer themselves for the work.”’ 

**Mrs. Bassom !’’ said a loud, clear voice, as 
a young woman entered abruptly from an inner 
room, ‘‘ I’ve sorted an’ packed them things, an’ 
there ain’t anybody else goin’ to come any more 
to-day, anyway. I'd be real obliged if you’d let me 
off this afternoon. Mother ain’t quite strong yet, 
and I’d like to go home and get supper for her.”’ 

‘To be sure, Luella; to be sure,’’ answered 
Mrs. Bassom. ‘‘I can stay alone just as well 
as not.’’ 

‘Well, I guess I'll put on my things, then,”’ 
returned Luella, retreating into the inner room. 

Luella, though she was thirty-two years old, 
was still the youngest woman employed in the 
association rooms, and was a buxom, easy, 
wholesome-looking being. Mr. MeMurden looked 
after her with admiration. 

**T guess Pll walk’ along with Sister Luella; 
she might feel a call to change her mind,’’ he 
said, looking at Mrs. Bassom tentatively. 

‘* No, sir!’ replied a voice behind him, which 
was so sharp that it made him-jump, as Luella 
issued from the inner door and approached the 
table at which Mrs. Bassom sat. ‘‘I may just 
as well speak right out before Mrs. Bassom,’’ she 
continued. ‘* You ain’t bin any too particular 
yourself, Mr. MeMurden. TI don’t feel any call 
to change my mind, an’ I don’t feel any call to 
go out to Araby, an’ I don’t feel any call to 
marry you, an’ I’ve told you so a’ready ever so 
many times. If you was the last man, an’ the 
only man in the hull world, an’ I had to die 
right off if I didn’t take you, I wouldn’t ; so, 
now, there !’’ and exit Luella, shutting the door 
behind her with crisp decision. 
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Mr. McMurden stood 
had left him. 

‘‘ Well, I hope the Lord will provide,”’ 
sighed. 

‘*T guess it’s pretty clear the Lord ain’t goin’ 
to provide Luella,’’ responded Mrs. Bassom, for 
once sarcastic. ‘‘It’s gittin’ pretty late, Mr. 
McMurden,’’ she added, kindly, ‘‘an’ if you 
don’t mind, I’d like to lock up now.”’ 

The next day was Wednesday, and Mr. Mc- 
Murden passed the early morning hours in fruit- 
less journeys between the ship and the associ- 
ation When he appeared at the latter 
place for the third time, Mrs. Bassom had good 
news for him. A letter had been received from 
Hoar’s Beach, a small fishing village on the north 
coast, saying that a candidate who felt a call 
to be a missionary’s wife was coming to Easton 
by the first train. 

Greatly pleased, Mr. McMurden returned to 
the ship to announce the good news, and Mrs. 
Bassom and the other women were talking of his 
matrimonial prospects, when the candidate ar- 
rived quite unexpectedly. 
slender, compact little woman, of thirty-eight 
or more, exquisitely neat and trim, though 
threadbare, in her attire. It was evident that 
she must once have been very pretty. 

‘Why, Beth Latham! is that you?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bassom. 

Beth blushed like a young girl. 

‘¢'Yes, it’s me, Mis’ 
in a low voice and looking down. 
you’re kind of surprised, but I can’t help it. I 
can’t believe it myself sometimes, but it seems 
as if I should just die if I didn’t git 
that shoe-binding. All my folks is gone, too, 
an’ I held up for Lem’s sake as long as I could. 
3ut it’s all over now, an’ I’m jest worn out. I 
did feel as if I couldn’t stand it noway, An’ 
when the letter from the association was read 


motionless where she 


he 


rooms. 


She was a small, 


3assom,’’ she answered, 


**T s’p’ose 


away from 


out in meetin’ last year it seemed as if it might 
be a call for me. I’da sight rather go out to 
the heathen without bein’ married, Mis’ Bassom, 
but if there ain’t any other way i 

seth stopped, she would not have shown emo- 
tion for the world, but her tears were choking 
her, and she felt tired and forlorn. 

‘“To> be sure, Beth, to be You’ ve had 
a hard time of it, I know,’’ answered Mrs. Bas- 
soothingly. ‘You step right into the 
ve got my tea, 





sure ! 


som, 
waitin’ room across the hall. 
and a bite of something to eat, set out there. 
You need some hot tea and something to eat, 
child. Come right along !’’ 


The tea and crullers and cold meat and bread 
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and butter which were set out on a packing case 
in the waiting room, revived and refreshed both 
women, and when the impromptu meal was fin- 
ished and cleared away, and Beth had removed 
the dust and stains of travel and looked as spot- 
lessly neat and trim as a small brown bird, the 
kindly woman gave her some easy knitting to- 
do and bade her sit down in the one rocking 
chair and rest a little. ‘‘He won’t be back for 
nigh on four hours or more,’’ she said, ‘‘so 
you’ ve no need to worry.”’ 

Left to herself, Beth knitted a few minutes ; 
then she leaned her head back and fell asleep. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Bassom listened to what she in 
the depth of her own heart termed the ‘‘ clack’’ 
of the association, and wondered over and over 
again ‘‘ how Beth could doit.’’ Mrs. Bassom her- 
self came from Hoar’s Beach, a place celebrated 
on the Massachusetts coast for its handsome 
men. Though she had not seen her native vil- 
lage for many years, she recalled many of these 
men, and as each one rose in her memory, tall, 
straight, blue-eyed and golden-haired, very vi- 
kings in aspect, she wondered more and more— 
Lem Baker, Beth’s betrothed, had been among 
the handsomest. To be sure, he had been for 
more than eight years in his frozen grave at the 
far north, for he had belonged to an ill-fated 
Arctic expedition ; and Beth had almost died of 
grief. ‘‘ How evercan Beth bring herself to it ?”’ 
soliloquized Mrs. Bassom for the twentieth time, 
when suddenly the door opened and the mission- 
ary appeared again. On this occasion no one— 
not even the warlike Luella—had gone home ; 
all the women were waiting for the dénouement 
with no little curiosity. But Mrs. Bassom was 
too kindly and gentle-hearted a human being to 
allow the first interview to take place in the 
presence of such an audience, and she stepped 
across the hall, that Beth knitting 
quietly, called the missionary, showed him in, and 
with a ‘‘ Let me make you acquainted with the 
tev. Mr. McMurden—Miss Elizabeth Latham,”’ 
she quietly shut the door and returned to the 
society. 


saw was 


Beth had started up from the chair, blushing 
deeply, and tightly grasping the bag which hung 
on her arm. Mr. MeMurden spoke first. 

‘You feel yourself called to the missionary 
work, Miss Latham ?’’ he said. ‘‘I’m glad to 
hear it. Have you had experience in teaching ? 
We’ ve got a good station and a good house for the 
missionary and his wife. I’ve been looking out 
Your health’s 


for a helpmeet for quite a while. 
good, I hope ?”’ 


‘*Yes, sir, my health’s pretty good. 


I was 























66 * CAN—I—SEE—THE LADY I HAVE MARRIED?’ HE SAID, TIMIDLY.”’ 


sick for a spell in the spring, but I’m some better 
now,’’ murmured Beth, almost inaudibly, twist- 
ing her well-mended cotton gloves in her toilworn 
hands. 

“Pm pleased to hear it. You brought your 
things along, Miss Latham, I hope?’ 

‘* Yes, sir, I left them up to the depot.”’ 

‘* Well, there’ll be time to get your things to- 
morrow morning, I expect. The Blue Jay don’t 
leave before six o’clock. I’m sure we will get 
along very well, Miss Latham, now we’ve got a 
little acquainted.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir,’’ faltered Beth. 

At a movement he made, as if he were going 


to shake hands with her, Beth murmured quickly 


and very respectfully : 

‘¢ Excuse me a moment.”’ 

‘* Certainly, dear sister ; you will want to speak 
with Mrs. Bassom, I presume? I will wait 


here.”’ 


Before he had finished his sentence Beth had 
closed the door noiselessly and disappeared. 

Left to himsel Mr. MeMurden walked to the 
window and stood there. 


He was planning to be 
married early the next morning. That would 
give them time to see some patrons of the mission 
before they sailed. There were purchases, too, 
Inf short, he had so 
much to think of that he forgot to be impatient 
for the retur 


to be made for the school. 


f his future helpmate, and he had 
itching, but without seeing, the 
| the tall chimneys opposite, and 


been sO long W 


red sunset bel 


the swallows which were circling about them, 
that the red had faded to gray while he still stood 
absorbed in ntal calculations. Suddenly, 


with a start, recollected that it was very late 
ind he stepped across the hall 


rooms. The gas had been lit 


and almost d 
to the comn 
there and the faces of the woman’s committee 
were turned eagerly toward him as he entered. 
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The expression of intense curiosity which was 
stamped on every countenance present changed 
to that of unbounded astonishment as he asked 
for ‘‘ Miss Latham.’’ 

‘* Beth !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bassom, forgetting 


formality. ‘‘She ain’t here and she ain’t been 
here.”’ 

‘When did she leave you?’ said Mr. MceMur- 
den. 

(cp 


sut she ain’t been here at all!’ exclaimed 
all the shrill voices together. 

‘‘Are you quite sure?’ said the missionary, 
quite anxiously. ‘‘I had only spoken with her 
a minute or so when she asked to be excused, and 
I thought she had stepped in here. It must be 
as much as half an hour ago.”’ 

‘It?s more than that, Mr. McMurden,’’ said 
Mrs. Bassom. ‘‘I showed you into the waiting 
room at a quarter before four. I remember look- 
ing at the clock because I was surprised that you 
had got back so soon. It’s past five now.”’ 

‘Maybe she’s stepped up to the depot to see 
about her trunk,’’ ventured the missionary. 
‘It’s likely, I think. We were speaking about 
her things, and she said that she had left them 
there. I think it’s likely she’s there.*’ 

‘*So ’tis, so ’tis,’’? said Mrs. Bassom. ‘‘It’s 
time to shut up the rooms now, but Beth don’t 
know of any place to go to, ’ceptin’ this, so I 
guess I’]l stay and wait here. She mightn’t 
know what to do with her things nor where to go, 
if she found the Missionary Association rooms 
shut up. I'll wait, Mr. MeMurden.”’ 

“T'll step right along, then,’’ 
missionary. 

When he had gone the gas was lighted and 
such of the women as had it took out their knit- 
ting. 

‘*T’m goin’ to see this thing through,’’ Mrs. 
Jennings had said, and every woman present had 
agreed with her. 


answered the 


Mrs. Jennings was Gran’ ther 
Bent’s daughter and very like him in character. 

The evening drew on to six o’clock, half past 
six, quarter to seven! and still no return. At 
eight o’clock, just as they had turned down one 
of the gas jets and were all bonneted and shawled 
for departure, a step was heard on the stair, and 
Mr. McMurden made his appearance, looking 
flustered and weary. 

‘*Has Sister Latham come back?’ he said, 
nervously. 

But she had not come back, and with one ac- 
cord the lights were put out, the association rooms 
locked up and the company departed, wondering 
loudly as they went. More to comfort the anxious 
man than from any hope of her own, Mrs. Bas- 
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som suggested that Beth might be at her house, 
and thither the association and the missionary 
went together. 

But Beth was not there. Beth and her boxes 
and bundles were far away, rumbling along in 
the train for Hoar’s Beach, and Beth, with her 
small face pressed close to the car window, was 
gazing at the black night through her streaming 
tears, and murmuring, with the sense of a great 
deliverance upon her: ‘‘Oh, Lem! Lem! I 
won’t never forgit you, Lem!’’ The poor little 
woman was tired and hungry and poor and hope- 
less. But she felt as if she had found Lem again, 
after being long parted. 

The next morning a little letter which she had 
written and posted before her departure was re- 
ceived by Mrs. Bassom. It ran as follows : 


“Dear Mrs. Bassom: I’m goin’ right home. I 
hadn’t ought to have come. I haven’t got a real call 
to missionary work. I hope the gentleman will forgive 
me. But I couldn’t do it, anyway in the world. Will 
you ask the ladies of the association to please to excuse 
me? I’ll pay back the money for my ticket a little at 
a time.—Yours with respect, {LIZABETH LATHAM.’’ 


If this were not an absolutely true story, in 
which the writer has done nothing but faithfully 
transcribe events as related by one of the prin- 
cipal actors, it would be pleasant to represent our 
hero as indignantly disdaining matrimony and 
embracing celibacy with renewed ardor. But the 
truth must be told, ‘‘ not diminishing aught, nor 
setting down aught in malice.’’ And the truth 
is that when Beth’s letter was read to the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Association, assembled for the 
purpose the next morning, when it was also read 
by the missionary himself, and an hour later laid 
before the committee board, Mr. McMurden de- 
clared formally and distinctly that he would not 
return to his post without a wife. 

And yet it was Thursday! The Blue Jay was 
waiting. Everything was ready but the bride, 
and no bride had been found. The captain held 
firm to his purpose to sail at six o’clock, bride or 
no bride, the missionary held firm to his—not to 
sail at all without the long-sought helpmeet ; and 
so the morning hours wore away. 

3ut ‘it is a long lane which has no turning.”’ 
The truth of this proverb and of that other 
quoted by the captain, ‘‘ Three times and out,” 
was about to be verified, for at two o’clock a tele- 


‘gram arrived from a small manufacturing town in 


9 


the interior. A ‘‘candidate’’ had been found 


and was coming by the last train, due at four 
o’ clock. 

At three the boy, hanging in the rigging of 
the Blue Jay, and scanning the docks and harbor 
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with the eye ofa bird of prey, suddenly gave 
vent to a delighted chuckle. 

‘*He’s a-comin’ !’’ he shouted. ‘‘ He’s got 
Minister Jackson aboard, but he ain’t got no 
bride.”’ 

In fact the little boat now neared the Blue Jay, 
and the missionary carefully helped Minister 
Jackson up the ladder and handed him a chair on 
the deck. Then he prepared to descend the 
ladder again. 

‘* Brother MeMurden! Brother MeMurden !”’ 
called the old gentleman. 

The missionary halted in his descent, and 
looked upward. 

‘*This is a most extraordinary proceeding, my 
dear brother. 
shipboard. 


[am not accustomed to being on 
Nothing—ah—would induce me to 
go to Smyrna, and I am told the ship starts in 
two hours. How do you know that—ah—the— 
hm—lady will arrive in time? Just wait a mo- 
ment.”’ 

But Mr. McMurden had already stepped into 
the rowboat, which at once cast off. His answer 
came distinctly enough to the ears of Minister 
Jackson. 

‘¢ There’ll be the pilot boat to go back in,’’ he 
said, firmly. ‘‘ And I am not going back to the 
mission without a wife. I’m going now to the 
north depot to wait.’’ 

At four o’clock the last train from Fairville ar- 
rived, and a crowd of passengers was discharged 
upon the platform, but the anxious watcher could 
not distinguish any passenger who appeared to 
be waiting for him. At length, after being re- 
pulsed by several new arrivals, he descried at 
the very end of the long train, a tall, bony, 
angular woman, with her head wrapped up in a 
thick green vail. He approached her with a 
timidity and hesitation born of many deceptions. 

‘¢ Are—you—the—lady that is coming from 
Fairville to—m—marry—me ?”’ he ventured. 

‘‘ Well, I guess I am, if you are the Rev- 
erend Eleazer McMurden,”’ replied a decided 
voice. ‘‘ My name is Elmira Bangs.’’ 

The luggage was quickly found, and the en- 
gaged pair—if we may call them so—left the 
station, and proceeded to Jenck’s Wharf, where 
the ship’s boat was in waiting. There was 
no time for conversation. The boat was pulled 
as fast as possible to the ship. Captain Way 
stood waiting for them at the gangway. 

“Glad to see you, ma’am,”’ he said, as he 
helped the lady to step on the deck. ‘‘ Min- 
ister Jackson’s here, rather uneasy, but I tell 
him he can come back in the pilot boat, as well 
as not. We've got to get under way right off.”’ 
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‘Where is the minister?’’ said the bride, in 
a decided tone, which caused the boy to dance 
about in ecstacy. 

‘“‘He’s right here in the cabin, if you will 
be so good as to step down,’’ answered the cap- 
tain. ‘‘ The witnesses are there, too. I’m sorry 
[ can’t be one of ’em, but I must see to my 
ship. If you'll give your arm to your lady, 
Mr. MeMurden, you'll find Minister Jackson and 
Gran’ ther Bent below in the cabin. 

The bridal couple disappeared down the steep 
stairway, followed closely by Samuel. Meanwhile 
the Blue Jay sped out of the little harbor with the 
tug puffing beside her. In the cabin papers had 
been signed ; then Minister Jackson began his 
prayer ; the brief ceremony followed, but brief as 
it was, it was not over when a sudden throb and 
halt showed that the engines of the tug had stop- 
ped fora moment. At the same instant the cap- 
tain’s voice uttered an order, and the Blue Jay 
trembled from stem to stern. ‘‘ Cut it ez short ez 
you kin !’’ whispered Gran’ther Bent in the min- 
ister’s ear, and in a moment the ceremony was 
concluded, and minister, witnesses and bridal 
couple hurried up the steps to the deck. Gran’ ther 
Bent would never afterward confess that his fear 
of being left on board the ship and carried away to 
Smyrna had caused him to lose sight of the 
bride, but so it was. She was still unvailed, 
when he and the minister shook hands all around, 
and descended to the tug. 

Meanwhile the bride, leaning over the bul- 
warks, was gazing at the harbor. Mr. McMur- 
den cleared his throat twice and spoke. 

‘* Can—I—see—the lady I have married?’ he 
said, timidly. 

She faced about and slowly unwound the thick 
green vail. There seemed to be yards of it, and 
it took a long time.-+ At last she stood unvailed. 
She was a gaunt, plain, hard-featured woman of 
forty or more, at least. 

The missionary looked long at her. 

‘*Well, you ain’t much to Jook at!’ he ob- 
served, with a good-natured smile. 

The bride surveyed him with a fearless and 
impartial eye. 

‘*T guess there ain’t much to choose between 
us,’’ she answered, in a decided tone. 

Then they glanced down at the tug. But she 
had cast off and was moving shoreward, leaving 
a foamy track behind her. Already there was a 
wide rift of blue water between her and the ship. 

Above their heads the white sails swelled to 
the breeze ; the Blue Jay was speeding seaward 
like a swift-winged bird. The voyage of the 
bride had begun. 














By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS, 


Ir took philosophers some thousands of years 
to formulate a doctrine of the solidarity of so- 


ciety. Scripture was a long, long way before 
them. It declares unmistakably no man liveth 


or dieth unto himself. That is true in even acity’s 
crowded and still more true of the 
rural world from which everything is wrested in 
the sweat of the brow, where the forest is felled 
and turned to arable land, the harvest garnered, 
the houses built, solely by the stress of true and 
mighty muscle. 


isolation, 


Neighborly helping has another root—one to 
Hu- 
manity is gregarious ; further, when normal it is 
strongly emulous. It is avid of the delight that 
waits on victory, the consequence 


the full as strong as its primal necessity. 


of supremacy ; and revels in the 
wild joy of putting forth to the 
uttermost limit the strength of 
tough tendons and frames of steel. 
Witness football, tugs of war, 
varsity boat races, even the scien- 
tific savagery of the prize ring. 
Each and several, they have be- 
come largely tainted with commer- 
cialism ; notwithstanding, some- 4 
what of their first impulse remains 
to attest how excellent it is to 
have a giant’s strength, and how 
pleasurable to use it like a giant. 

So much by way of prologue 
—tedious, brief, perhaps, but nec- 
essary to be spoken before the curtain 
rises upon the feasts of labor. Homeric 
in detail, they have something older, 
more elemental than even Homer. Here is the 
oldest classic myth—Anteus struggling with the 
Hercules of need—and refreshed by each new 
contact with his mother, Earth. Yet, did you 
name Homer, Antzus, the classics, to these good 
men and true, they would most likely look at 
you askance, or maybe say one to another, 

















setting the head aside: ‘‘Umph! What’s that 
feller drivin’ at ? Looks like a white man, but 
must be one o’ them furreign peddlers er sech. 
Never knowed nobody named Antees in these 
parts, though old man Homer did useter keep 
the post office at Court House fifteen years er 
sech matter back.’’ 

Notwithstanding, they are not dullards—these 
good men. It is merely that they have the edu- 
cation of action rather than that of books. They 
are wise in the unwrit ways of wind and weather. 
They know not Euclid—have never heard of the 
differential calculus ; yet demonstrate many an 
abstruse problem of weight and mass, of resist- 
ance and gravity, upon occasions such as this of 
Major Carter’s logrolling. The 
major is something more—and 
something very much _ better— 
than merely the neighborhood’s 
great man. A mighty good neigh- 
bor, in sickness, in health, in fat 
years or lean, all those about him 
with one voice proclaim. What 
wonder, then, that fifty stout fel- 
lows have come rejoicingly to give 
him a day’s service in the big 
new ground! Last fall it stood 
thick with tall timber; to-day, 
though it is barely March, there 
remains but a thin line of stand- 
ing trunks, fringing the very crest 
of the hill which bounds the 
twenty-acre slope. The Carter 
boys, Jack and Tom, with the 
major’s half a 


dozen. black 
hands, have 
worked like 


Trojans, the 
whole winter through. 
Axes, wedges, mauls, the 


‘“Taw-G-s Wa-IT-In’ !? Cross-cut saw, the stave- 
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maker’s froe, have been flying, ripping, gleam- 
ing, booming, until the tall timber lies all in 
prosaic cord wood, in barn and house logs, in 
stave piles and raiis for fencing—to say nothing 
of what has been burned on the plant beds or 
the mountainous loads that have gone to feed the 
insatiate wide-throated chimneys at the great 
house and the cabins. 

The major is, you see, a staunch conservative. 
Though he accepts most loyally the new order 
of things betwixt him and his black people, he 
has never rid himself of the old kindly concern 
for them. Hence his cabins are still 
populous, his smokehouse is a welling 
fount of plenty, his wife the special 
providence of the sick and needy among 
their dependants. He feeds 
well, pays well, works well ; 
by consequence can pick and 
choose among the cream of 
the working people. 

Possibly it is somewhat of 
this same conservatism that 
has made his logrolling a 
matter of such moment. 
Doubtless a spare and thrifty 
soul would think twice be- 
fore giving back to earth f 
through fire so large a por- 
tion of that which she has 
nourished. Massy, gnarled, 
knotted, as the logs un- 
questionably are, the larger 
half of them might be labor- 
iously reduced to forms of 
use. Major Carter knows that, but knows, too, 
there is no such stimulant to the fatness of fresh 
ground as the plentiful ashes from generous log 
heaps. He has woodland and to spare, so can 
afford to deal liberally with his ever-widening 
stretches of arable land. 

Complexion is a pretty even thing with the 
logrollers. There are near as many whites as 
blacks. They embrace all classes, all conditions 
of the two races. Young fellows, the sons of 
neighboring land-owners, friends of Jack and 
Tom Carter, rub elbows more than amicably with 
the dusky athletes who have trooped in to help 
from their scraps of farm land in the black set- 
tlement. Then, too, there are hirelings of both 
complexions—but whatever their status, to-day 
all meet upon common ground—where strength 
is king, and breath and stay prime ministers. 

There are four captains—black men, all. The 
white men saw to that—perhaps through lead- 
ings of the much-derided chivalry, which is in 
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essence merely the consideration of strength and 
power for those weaker or less well placed in life. 
Each captain has ten or a dozen under him, and 
to them his word is law. They tossed up and 
chose out, after the manner of schoolboys. It 
was the first thing after the dram, without which 
the occasion would be a novelty, indeed. Three 
fingers of neat whisky, yellow, mellow, oily, fra- 
grant, breathing of years in the seclusion of the 
Carter lumber-house, each man of them tossed 
off as they stood clustered at the side of the clear- 
ing, some industriously whetting axes already 
yround to the keenest edge, 
others eyeing and testing the 
handsticks, with which a lit- 
tle later they were to move 
log-mountains. That was 
about eight o’ clock—logroll- 
ing is no work for the nip- 
ping sunrise hour, when mus- 
cles have not quite lost the 
relaxation of sleep, and while 
yet the early breakfast lies 
heavy below the throat. 
Though there are four cap- 
tains, there are truly but two 
rival camps. Uncle 
Ned Clardy heads one, 
Wat Thomas the 
other ; what- 
ever they do 
or say or 
swear to, will 
be echoed re- 
spectively by 
Joe Atkins 


va and Billy Car- 

vk ter, who are 

' /\, newer to the 
\\ business of 
captaining. 


Uncle Ned 
_ is squat and 
square, with a broad good-humored face and 
narrow twinklingeyes. Wat is a giant—six-feet- 
four in his stockings, with the tawny skin that 
marks not the admixture of white blood, but wide 
racial difference to the jet-black ‘‘ Guinea nig- 
gers,’’ who are so much more numerous. He is 
lean to lankness, deep-chested, thin in the flank, 
and stands upon feet a good fourteen inches long. 
Mighty unlike Uncle Ned, whose breast and arms 
show as massy bunches of knotted muscle, yet 
not a man there but knows the two so evenly 
matched in strength that in all the countryside 
the one alone disputes the other’s supremacy. 
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The aim of each captain and crew is to see who 
can pile the most logs and the heaviest logs in 
the briefest space of time. Major Carter keeps 
count for them. Looking about, it seems the 
labors of Hercules were hardly more arduous than 
the task in hand to-day. All about, running 
hither and yon, lying pell-mell as they fell, are 
big ungainly trunks, so massy, many of them, 
that standing at one side you have much ado to 
peer across. They are not mere round sticks, 
but gnarled and knotted past belief, forked some 
time into three great prongs, or crotched and 
bent, or swelling grotesquely into huge burls 
hard as iron. Some few giants of giants will be 
left to lie as they fell. 
of subsequent heaps. See ! 


They are the beginnings 
Uncle Ned has his 
crew working like beavers about such an one. 
They have flung off coats, loosed throat bands— 
Jack Car- 
ter, the Major’s elder son, is Uncle Ned’s right 
hand man. his brother, declared at the 
very outset he meant to serve under Wat Thomas. 
Tom and Wat are indeed, in some sort, cronies— 


many even bared their brawny arms. 


Tom, 


Wat owns the best possum dog in the county, 
and Tom loves a night hunt passing well. To 
even things, Wat’s little place affords no space 
for pasturage, and his cows and work stock have 
the run of Tom’s clover field. The Carter boys 
live at home, but have each an independent hold- 
ing to manage as they please. By and by, when 
they chocse to marry, they will go home to 
housekeeping amid the good wishes of all their 
world. 

Meantime they are well-known for clever and 
stirring youngsters, withal dutifulsons. Though 
they have never known the compulsion of work, 
they can take the foremost row and carry it ata 
rate to make all who follow ready for rest when 
it comes. But each admits himself not quite up 
to the mark with Tobe Martin, the blacksmith’s 
son, who, it is well-known, can out-chop, out- 
lift, out-run, out-throw, out-dance any other 
white man in the district. 

In proof, to-day he takes the other end of Wat 
Thomas’s handstick. A handstick, be it said, is 
a round pole, staunch and tough, about five feet 
long, three to four inches through, and tapered 
at each end to a size convenient for grasping. 
Each is carried by two men. For a small or 
light log, only three may be requisite—heavy 
ones take the full six—and for the monsters, the 
crews double up, putting as many sticks beneath 
as the length allows. 

Whoop! who-oop! Uncle Ned’s gang have 
set the first heap together. They had the luck 


of finding their logs easily placed. There was 
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almost no rolling necessary, and the timber was 
of a size to ‘pick up an’ trot wid,’’ as the cap- 
tain himself phrases it. That is to say, it was 
not beyond twelve feet long and three feet 
through. Logs of those dimensions make no 
semblance of trouble. See! the sticks are laid 
the men gather at the other side; a 
straining heave ; a little hard breath as the tim- 
ber rolls over to its allotted place; then, in a 
flash, there are men down each side ; 


down ; 


strong 
backs bend supplely ; muscles swell upon the 
forearms as the stick ends are gripped fast ; then 
at a word the stooping figures rise together and 
walk away like soldiers on parade. Lightly, 
carefully they step. This work is not without 
an element of danger. If one suddenly stum- 
bled or loosed hold, the log might become a 
Frankenstein and crush out the life of those who 
hold it so helpless and inert. It gives, indeed, a 
new sense of the power of simple mass to note how 
warily, yet how deftly, these men, who know all 
secrets of strength, lay and keep hold upon 
these the ponderable ghosts of dead woodland 
giants. 

Now the bearers have reached the heap. Al- 
ready it has a half dozen great sticks laid to- 
gether with the nicest calculation. If log heaps 
are to burn freely, they must be so built in the 
beginning that the wasting of fire will but make 
the component parts hug each other the closer. 
It seems instinct, but is really the increment of 
long practice, which makes Uncle Ned see at a 
glance the particular placing which best sets 
knot and gnarl and forked spur one against the 
other, and so that they shall roll as they burn, 
together, not apart. 

‘*Fetch her dar, mens—ter dat dark black- 
jack. Hole hard! Dat’s de ve’y ruffle. Down 
all. Drap sticks, you mens inside! All de good 
men out! Up an’ send her ober! Dar! Lay 
dar an’ burn; you’s heavy ’nough, Gawd knows,”’ 
he says,-as they come up square against the 
heap. 

As the last word sounds, Wat shouts defiantly: 

**Ne’em-mine! Bro’ Ned, you-all runnin’ 
metty brash now, ober dar in dam dar saplin’s 
Marse Majer done sot you at! He knowed ole 
fellers lok you-all oughter hab de easy part, but 
dest you wait tell us gits you down yere in de 
trees wid us, den me’n Marse Tommy, we'll 
make you mend dat lick.”’ 

‘“‘Humph! Dees dest mad ’case de lick’s 
good ernough ter beat dee,’? Uncle Ned says in 
loud pretended aside to Major Carter. 


Every- 
body laughs—Tobe Martin loudest of all. 


‘$7? m 


the Wild ’shman—I am,”’ Tobe calls out. ‘‘ Ma- 
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means of an improvised tramway, smallish poles laid in 
front of the trunk to be moved. Once it was balanced and 
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jor, I think I’d better ‘spell’ all them fellers 
when thar concait gits so heavy hit breaks ’em 
down ter tote it. Gimme cr handstick all by 
myself, an’ ef I ketch er few lawgs in time ter 
save life I reckon you woon’t gredge me my din- 
ner.”’ 

‘Not if you don’t lift a stick all day, Tobe,”’ 
the major says, heartily. ‘‘ You are worth two 
men any day in keeping the rest lively. You 
an’ I'll be gentlemen of leisure to-day. It’s a 
poor crowd of this sort that cain’t afford at least 
two.”’ 

‘Lordy, major! You don’t think I’m mean- 
in’ shore ’nough not ter work? Why, I jest 
wanter run with all the gangs an’ pull agin who 
I pleases,’’ Tobe says, with a face of deep con- 
cern. 

Before the major can answer there comes a 
great laughing shout. 
well as a name. 


Logrolling is a fact as 
Wat and his men have been at 
it with a vengeance. They have in hand some 
peculiarly diabolic logs—short, thick, of dense 
white oak, and lying at all manner of angles. 
These they have set in motion across the rough, 
new ground which slopes faintly, and has shrubby 


spurs all over its surface. So the rolling is by 


headed right, the men with handsticks 
behind kept it flying. Itis one of these 
exasperating chunks which has raised 
the laugh. It has rolled not merely to 
the heap but twenty yards beyond. 
Of course it could be left to form 
the basis of a new one—only work- 
man-pride forbids. 

‘Somebody gut ter tote now, 
an’ tote right’? Uncle Ned says, 
judicially, when he can speak for 
laughing at the mishap. Billy Carter 
brings his crew at the run, shouting as 
they come, ‘‘ An’ us is de mans ter 
he’p Bro’ Wat an’ Marse Tawm do 


hit.’ But before this many - armed 
rescue has crossed half the distance, 
Tobe is at Wat’s elbow, his muscles 


tense with joy. ‘‘ Jest you lend us yer 
Billy,’’ he drawls, his grip 
tightening on his handstick. ‘* Don’t 
pear ter me lawgrollin’ oughter stop fer no sech 
little toy-lawg as this. Comin’ yo’ownse’f, Bill? 
Gitunder ther Now ye bull-dawgs! come on! 
Tawm Cyarter! Wat! ew’ ybody! Lay down 
ter it an’ come’ way with hit! Hunh! That’s 
the piginwing ! Now, you-all, walk Spanish !”’ 
With a mighty heave, with straining muscles 
and indrawn breath, slowly, carefully every fibre 
of highest tension, the lines of stooping figures 
either side the misshapen giant come to the per- 
pendicular and actually bring the monster with 
them—albeit Wat has apostrophized it as ‘‘ too 
knotty fer eben de ole he-debbil’s backlawg an’ 
too crooked ter lay still ef hit had er feather bed.”’ 
But somehow it does lie upon the sticks beneath, 
and still more wonderful they take it safe to its 
allotted place of burning. As it rolls heavily 
down beside a comrade as ungainly, even the 
rival crews break into a ringing cheer. 
Carter smiles. 


+ 


hes man, 


Major 
‘“That was well done, boys. I 
half believe I could move a mountain with the 
help of my good neighbors.”’ 

‘‘Oh, shucks! that was jest fun!’ Tobe re- 
turns, sticking his chin out and brandishing his 
handstick. ‘‘ Now, come on, you-all,’’ he con- 
tinues ; ‘‘ slowest crowd ever I seen ! that’s whut 
you air, an’ you better be houghin’ it, eff we 
ain’t goin’ ter take all the week fer this job.”’ 

‘*Marse Majer, he couldn’ ’ford ter feed you 
dat long, Mis’r Tobe ; hit be wuff all de crap de 
groun’l] fetch dis year,’’ Pat Travis, of Uncle 
Ned’s gang, says with a grin. 


Tobe laughs ex- 
plosively ; 


he is as vain of his appetite—a truly 


oT 
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Gargantuan one—as of his strength and sleight of 
work. Still he makes a face at Pat over his 
shoulder as he rushes off down hill, where Joe 
Adkins is tackling a particularly intricate mass. 
Joe is on his mettle to-day—it is his first cap- 
taincy, but he does not lose his head. Not for 
nothing has he stood next to Uncle Ned at every 
logrolling since he came to seventeen. He waves 
off the volunteer, with due deference, yet unmis- 
takably. ‘‘Thanky, Mis’r Tobe,’’ he says ; ‘‘ us is 
doin’ po’ly well, but de ain’t no handstick ter 
spa’ar in dis eend de new groun’. Better keep 
he’ pin’ dam fellers dat’s doin’ de hollerin’—us 
spen’s us breff er liftin’ an’ slewin’ lawgs eroun’. 
Fust thing dam yander niggers knows, us gwine 
run clean erway fum dam. Don’ say nothin’ ter 
um ; let um g’wan an’ take de pledjur-time.”’ 

Tobe lurches away with twinkling eyes. Hither 
and yon he goes, now with Wat, now Uncle 
Ned, anon’ with Billy Carter, who is in a strait 
betwixt ambition and courtesy. Billy was born on 
the place, has lived there all his life except the 
two years his father chose to work elsewhere in 
the beginning of freedom—solely to assure him- 
self that he was free. Hence Billy feels himself 
one of the family, with a host’s obligation not to 
surpass his guests. Yet he burns to show what 
he and his gang can do. In the end,. courtesy 
triumphs ; Billy salves his pride with the thought 
of other logrollings where he will work unham- 
pered and win triumphs galore. 

By time the sun stands straight, logrolling is 
three parts over. The stretch of fresh ground 
looks as though a human cyclone had swept it, 
massing its timbers in mounded heaps. They lie 
so thick on the face of it, the casual eye would 
see work for giants. What wonder that the 
workers are sharp-set and raise a ringing shout as 
the big bell peals out its brazen summons to din- 
ner. They troop up to the house, laughing, jest- 
ing, laying hold one upon the other for friendly 
wrestling, as frolicly as though they had done 
nothing but play since breakfast. Tobe is at 
Major Carter’s elbow, the other white men walk 
indiscriminately with the blacks. Tobe is lower 
in the social scale than any other of his complex- 
ion, so it falls out that to him is shown special 
honor and consideration. At the yard gate black 
men and white slip into the coats they have 
brought swung lightly over the shoulders. Then 
they separate—the blacks going straight to the 
big detached kitchen whose door stands wide. 
the whites making for the back piazza, where Mrs. 
Carter stands to greet them. She smiles and calls 
cheerily to her black neighbors as, too, they pass ; 
then, when hands and faces have been duly 
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washed, brings out two tall decanters full of old 
cherry bounce, saying, ‘‘ This is my treat ; I hope 
you'll like it better than the major’s whisky.”’ 

The black men empty one flask in their allotted 
quarters, the whites the other; then both fall 
ravenously upon a dinner to match the appetites 
they bring to it. In kitchen or great house, the 
tables are set and served exactly alike. There is 
a boiled ham at top, smoking hot, with plenty of 
cabbage, and, flanking it either side, heaping 
dishes of apples and sweet potatoes, baked in a 
liberal dressing of sugar and butter. Midway the 
long table is a great platter of turnip-greens, with 
a plump boiled fowl in the middle. A little be- 
yond is another platter of roast beef, and at the 
foot of the table a huge turkey, bursting with rich 
stuffing. There are, besides, white potatoes, tur- 
nips, parsnips, dried fruit stewed and sweetened, 
pickles in variety, catsup, pepper-sauce, hot bis- 
cuit, hot egg bread, plain corn pone and mush 
muffins, with coffee, buttermilk, sweet milk and 
hard cider in unlimited supply. 

For dessert there is pound cake and sweet po- 
tato pudding, with a rich wine sauce. Every- 
body is pressed to eat and drink of everything. 
After those in the dining-room are served, Mrs. 
Carter goes out to the kitchen to make sure that 
all there is as it should be; though she knows 
Aunt Dinah, 
ceremonies proper to such occasions. 

‘*Miss Sairey Cyarter, she ra’al quality—kin 
see dat mo’ an’ mo’ ev’y time us come yere,”’ 
Uncle Ned says aside to Wat Thomas, with his 
mouth full of cake. Wat nods assent, and adds, 
as he blows his hot pudding to cool it : 

‘*Dat she is; she cain’t help it, dough ; she 
wus fotch up dest diserway, gentemens! Ef de 
wa’n’t good things ter eat an’ lay by at her pap- 
py’s—ole Marse Tom Dickerson’s! Unh! unh! 
I ’members well de wheat-th’ashin’ dinners I 
useter eat dar, when I’s dest er straw-boy—an’ 
Miss Sairey’s mother, dest like her—come her 
own se’f ter see ef de littles’ an’ de blackes’ an’ 
de raggedes’ had all de good things he could 
hole.’’ 

After dinner everybody smokes pipefuls of old 
sweet home-grown tobacco, and sits at gossip for 
almost a full hour. Then simultaneously Tobe 
and Uncle Ned raise a shout, ‘‘ Law-g-s 
wa-it-in’ !’ and there is a rush for the new 
ground, more furious than even the rush away 
from it. Though at first work is a thought slow, 
very briefly it goes at whirlwind pace. The 


her cook, is a past mistress of 





sun is a good hour high when the finishing 
shout wakes the echoes roundabout ; and Major 
Carter pulls off his hat to say: 
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‘“‘Thanky, boys! You’ve helped me like 

Trojans ; now come on and have another dram.”’ 
* * * * * 

It is not alone good neighborhood that in- 
duces this second of labor’s feasts. Merry malice 
has somewhat to do with it—malice of the kindly 
taint that no one can resent, albeit it stings a 
trifle. It has been a rainy year, particularly 
in late May and early June. 
Clark Allan was more ambi- 
tious than wise in pitching his 
crop; he took under plow a 
greater breadth than his men 
and mules could possibly cul- 
tivate, save in the most ex- 
ceptionally good weather con- 
ditions. That is especially 
true of his tobacco crop. What 
wonder, then, if between wheat 
harvest and laying by corn, 
his field of the weed came to 
resemble a flourishing mead- 
ow? True, it had been 
plowed more than 
once ; but, as Jack 
Carter said, ‘‘ A lit- 
tle cultivation does 
help grass amaz- 
ingly.’? When the 
rains came they but 
rooted the crab- 





grass more firmly 
than ever; and if it 
is not soon turned away from 
the young plants, Clark’s crop 
will not be worth mentioning. 
Of course that will never do; 
his neighbors would take double 
shame to them if it came to 
pass. Clark and his foreman, 
black Mark, have not been lag- 
gard—they merely overcropped 
themselves, and need a little 
bantering as well as help. 
So, the day before yesterday, 
passers-by saw the Allan tobacco- 
field ‘‘ flagged.’’ That is to 
say, at the edge nearest the 
road a stout pole with a length of white cloth 
fluttering from it, upon which the county wag 
had printed in black letters, each a half foot long: 


“Clark is dark and Mark is blacker, 
Here’s your grass, but where’s your *baccer ?” 


If Clark’s laugh when he read it was a trifle 
grim, he knew what was coming. Yesterday, 


though he was busy as a whole hive of bees, 
he took time to slaughter a fat wether, a fatter 
pig. His wife baked light bread, ginger cakes, 
apple and cherry pies, to say nothing of filling 
her coop with the finest of frying-sized chickens. 
Neither of them was the least surprised when, 


shortly after sunrise this morning, there began 
along the road and at the field-gate a mighty 
racket of shouts and cries and 

clanking chains, cut through now 

and again with the neigh of an 

impatient plow-beast. It was 

the neighbors coming in hot 

foot to help Clark out of the 

Jack Carter has 
brought three 
plowmen be- 


grass. 


4 FLAGGED FIELD. 


sides himself. Unele Ned Clardy sends 
his boy, little Ned, along with Logan, 
sleekest and wisest of plow mules. 
Other neighbors are not behind ; indeed 
there are full twenty plows running as 
for life when Clark himself 
a-field. 

‘You’re a nice passel !’’ he begins, 
pretending to frown, and looking side- 
ways at the flag fluttering idly in the 
morning breeze. Before he gets further 
in his upbraiding, Jack Carter begins to 
sing, the other plowmen coming in strong 


comes 


on the chorus : 
“De ole crow croak, ‘Don’t work! No! no!’ 
An’ de mockin’ bird say, ‘Yas! yas!’ 
I spec’ i mighty glad, you debbilish crow, 
Mister Allan’s in de grass! 


‘“‘ Grass ! gra—aass ! 


3accer all in de grass! 


‘Plow, boys! plow! Don’ skip er single row, 
Tell you plow him out er de grass!’ 


Clark knows the song, has sung it himself with 


setae 


haba 
> 


* 


as a aa 
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hearty good will many a time as now it is sung 
to him. The lilting, rollicking air makes him 
laugh in spite of himself ; he wheels about and 
opens the gate for his home plowmen, who 
come trooping from a field further off, where 
they left off work last night. Hirelings though 
they are, they have some pride of place, particu- 
larly Mark, who is a very prince of plowmen. 
He has for his beast, Sultan, Mrs. Allan’s own 
saddle horse. It is only stress of work such as 
this that ever sets a collar upon the fine creature’s 
neck. But note how delicately he steps, how 
quickly he halts or turns, with what true and 
steady draught he keeps the share exactly where 
it should be to side the young plants properly ! 
In, out, in, out, up and down the long, grassy 
rows, the moving figures go, as straight as though 
they were threads in a mighty shuttle, shot by 
the hands of a giant tireless as Time. Light, 
fecund earth, smelling of growth and freshness, 
creams away from the shares. Many of them 
were rusty from long rain when they were set for 
the first furrow. Long before the first hour is 
out they are brilliantly burnished. If many 
hands make light work, what shall be said of 
hands such as these, which are full of succor, 
outheld through the impulse of simple brotherli- 


ness? The grass seems to feel that its day is at 
anend. Though it lies heavy with dew beads 


after work is well begun, it wilts and yellows and 
curls in the midsummer sun. 
tobacco. 


Not so the young 
Almost you can see it grow in the long 
straight rows the plows have passed through. 
Clark and the hoe-hands follow the plows. 
See them cut away each remnant-sprig from about 
the stalks and heap them lightly with clean, 
loose earth. Tobacco is almost worth the pains 
it costs as an object teacher of perfect tilth and the 
good that underlies it. 

Plowing is thirsty work. Nobody knows that 
better than Mrs. Clark Allan. Hence this pro- 
cession of young folk—black and white—each 
bearing a bucket or pitcher of cooling drink. 
Here is water, fresh and sparkling, from the cool- 
est well in the county ; buttermilk just out of the 
churn; and switchel, such as Grandfather Allan 
learned to make back in his young days, when 
there was still such a thing as General Muster 
Day. To make it, boiling water was poured upon 
bruised ginger, and let stand till cold, then gen- 
erously sweetened with molasses and flavored 
with apple vinegar. Not a bad drink the plow- 
men find it—more than that, it is reputed 
sovereign against fever or sunstroke. The squat 
stone jug holding it is the first thing emptied, 
albeit at sight of the buttermilk, little Ned set up 
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a shout which provoked his next neighbor to say 
witha laugh : ‘‘ Listen at dat calf! Des a-bawl- 
in’ at de ba’ar smell er eben buttermilk.’’ At 
ten o’clock the teams are unhitched and ridden 
away to water. Their riders sit sideways upon 
bare backs, munching bread or harvest apples 
they have fetched in trousers-pockets. 

Notwithstanding, they have room a-plenty for 
dinner, to which a long blast of a conch-shell 
calls them at half-past eleven. They find two 
tables spread in the leafy back yard, where, as 
they eat, grateful breezes may fan them to rest 
and coolness. The white men sit at one, the 
black at the other ; but again there is no differ- 
ence in wherewithal they eat. Both have roast 
pig, roast mutton, fried chicken and chicken pie, 
bacon and snaps, all manner of garden stuff, 
winding up with pie, pound cake and ice cream. 
That last is Mrs. Allan’s doing—her thank offer- 
ing for help in time of need. She is a dear soul 
—it may be a thought over-anxious—but she 
knows better than anybody that if they failed in 
a crop, the last payment on the farm would be 
terribly hard to manage, and is naturally and 
tremulously happy in the knowledge that sunset 
will see them out of the strangling grass. 

It is done, indeed, by three o’clock. Stand- 
ing upon the front porch, she bows and waves 
her handkerchief as the plowmen file past the 
gate, ‘cheering as they go. She knows it is the 
plowmen ; she can hear hoofs and the rattle of 
chains, and the craunch-craunch of plowshares 
down the beaten highway. But she sees noth- 
ing ; her eyes are too full of happy tears. 

If the whole countryside does not come to Joe 
Adkins’s barn-raising, it is not through lack of 
liberal asking. 
few years back. 


Joe became a landowner only a 

What is now his farm was then 
mainly woodland. There was a haphazard clear- 
ing upon one end, a fairly decent cabin and an 
apology for a barn. So far Joe has made shift 
with it for the curing of his crop ; but each win- 
ter in widening his borders, he has cut and 
hewed and laid aside logs, until now he has 
enough for the double barn which is his dearest 
ambition. 

Rightly enough, he asks help in full faith. 
Has he not given it ungrudging since he came to 
man’s estate? Set it to the credit of humanity 
that he is not disappointed. When the raising 
comes off he has as jolly and as hearty a crew of 
good fellows as ever gripped an ax-helve or tried 
conclusions in a friendly wrestle. 


‘*Let’s make Joe’s raisin’ a barbecue an’ save 
him all trouble about dinner,’’ his white neigh- 


























bors said one to another. So the Carters sent in 
two sheep, a lamb and a pig; Clark Allan, two 
pigs ; Mrs. Allan, a dozen loaves of the lightest, 
whitest bread; ‘‘ Miss Sairey Cyarter,’’ half a 
bushel of fat ginger cakes, besides pickles and 
relishes. Other neighbors of both complexions 
have not been niggard, so it is small wonder the 
occasion has taken on so much a holiday air. 
Yesterday Major Carter came with his level 
and compass to help Joe set his rock pillars true 


and plumb. Uncle Ned came, too, and some 


’ 
more of the nearest neighbors. When they left 
all was ready for the raising to begin. There 
were skids, handsticks, long forks a-plenty, he- 
sides sills and plates duly squared and marked 
for their places. Strictly speaking the raisers be- 
gan coming in last night. A good half dozen of 
them hovered and dozed away the darkness 
about the barbecue fire. More came in at day- 
light ; by sunrise there was a pretty sprinkle of a 
erowd: eight o’clock found it of full working 
strength, though a few laggards and one or two 
fainéants do not come in till near dinner. 

For all, Joe has the same hearty welcome. No 
man was ever prouder or happier than he upon 
this August day. Witha modest ostentation he 
watches a dripping-beaded barrel driven into 


‘IN DE EVENIN’ BY DE MOONLIGHT.”’ 


the thickest shade upon his truckle wagon, and 
says to those about him, ‘‘ He’p yo’sef’s ter ice 
water, gentemens.’’ But no raising could hope 
. watery foundation, not even 
though it be ice water, and the thermometer 
ninety-eight in the shade. There is a fat blue 
jug of two-gallon capacity, full of Major Carter’s 
best old whisky 


fi yr succéss u} 


Of course the major did not 
sell it—he sells nothing to a neighbor. Equally 
of course, when he wants help of a strong hand 
and a sure one, he will know exactly where to 
look for it. 

The dram-taking is not over when with a rush 
and a hurrah the earliest drinkers set the sills in 
place. A round of logs goes above them on both 
pens with a celerity that is little short of magic. 
most of the log-ends himself, 
and Joe is past master of all ax-craft. Here, as 
at the logrolli 
and strenuous ri' 


Joe has squal 


there are captains and crews, 
alry in skill and strength. The 


flat upon two opposite sides. 


logs are hews 
The hewn faces form the wall surfaces, bark 
fill the cracks, and make less 
arduous the work of daubing and _ chinking. 
shoulder at each end in the 
st be cut so true the log will 
lie firmly at rest upon the one next below, or 
the structure 1 


and sap help 


There is a squaré 


bark sides. It mi 


| topple down in the first strong 
wind, like a house of cards. To see that they 
do so lie is the part of the men on the corners. 


They stand inside the pens, armed each with ax 
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FEASTS 


and handstick. The handstick catches the log 
from the hands of the bearers and settles it deftly 
in place. If it lies the least bit unsteadily, it 
is rolled backward toward the corner man, whose 
quick eye has noted the projection which his 
ax must smooth away. 

The first rounds go up with a run, By time 
the pens are’ eight sticks all around, they stand 
higher than the tallest man’s head. So far the 
work has been lifting, pure and simple. Now 
skids are set up, that is, leaning sticks against 
the walls. Up the inclined planes of them the 
great timbers are slidden, urged low down by 
hand-hold, and as they rise by the forks. These 
are big and wooden, usually of sassafras or dog- 
wood, with straight tough handles, and green 
withes wound across the crotches for strength. 
They are in plentiful supply, and of all lengths, 
some barely as tall as a man, others a good 
twenty feet between butt and tip. When the 
taller ones come into play it is ticklish work. 
The three forks that carry up a log must be used 
with accurate judgment. If by chance one end 
went upward too fast, the log might slide down- 
ward at the other and do wholesale murder ; 
while if the middle one is rushed, either the fork 
may break under the strain or its burden whirl 
about like a giant’s flail, crushing all it struck. 

Joe has a care for all these things. After the 
first nip at the jug he is deaf to all insinuations 
that further potations are strictly in order. When 
at last they grow so pointed he can no longer 
ignore them, he says, suavely: ‘‘Oh, shucks, 
boys! Ef I’s ter let you all git fulled up wid 
Marse Majer’s good licker, der wouldn’ be no 
stoppin’ ye tell ye had done raised dish yere 
barn an’ turnt hit plum ober ter raise ergin. I’se 
sorter ’feared ye gwine do dat anyway, when ye 
come to see whut’s waitin’ fer ye at the bobby- 
cue place. Gawd knows er nigger wid neighbers 
lek mine kin git er barn raised ev’y day ‘in the 
year, ef he axes fer hit.’’ 

‘‘Whut’s the use of havin’ neighbors ef they 
ain’t this sort ?’’ Tobe Martin shouts down from 
the corner he is carrying, to the admiration of 
all. Jack Carter and two black lads have the 
fork which sends up Tobe’s ends. All day there 
has been the most hearty accord between them, 
and consequently that particular part of the 
growing structure is as plumb and steady asa 
die. The barn is to be twenty logs high, not 
counting plate or sills. Everybody aims to get 
the plates on by dinner-time, and devote the 
afternoon to putting on the rafters. 

Overhead a broiling sun burns hot and white. 
Shimmers of glassy air rise from the swales. 


OF 





LABOR. 


There is but the faintest ruffle of wind, even in 
the open—the wide Carter pastures or Clark Al- 
lan’s big cornfields. Here in Joe’s scant acres it 
is stifling; the greenwood wall about bars out 
any vagrant air, but catches and holds, as in a great 
green cup, the fierce and golden heat. But no- 
body thinks of hanging back from the work in 
hand. The men on the corners have put hand- 
fuls of fresh green leaves under their hats. The 
younger men at work below have flung off even 
their shirts and stand bare, except for a single 
garment. Ah, the pity of it! that neither art- 
ist nor sculptor is here to fix and make perma- 
nent this display of thew and sinew ; these strong, 
lean loins, these: arms. of corded muscle, and 
chests and shoulders that Hercules need not take 
shame to own. 

Mark the play of tendons—the stretch and 
gather of biceps and flexors beneath the warm 
skin! No matter if it be white or black, it cov- 
ers mighty muscle. These Caucasians have come 
straight and unmixed, untainted with alien cross- 
ing, from the sturdy English yeomen and gentle- 
men who peopled the southern seaboard, and 
spread thence all over the teeming lands beyond. 
There may be here even a remote strain of the 
gallant Raleigh blood. Though Sir Walter’s one 
son died young, there were in the south country 
many families which trace descent to his sister, 
who wedded a son of Earl Travers, and came to 
America, where her sons largely inherited her 
brother’s lands. Here, on the rich limestone soil 
of the Mississippi’s tributary valleys, this race 
has strengthened, broadened, grown taller and 
quicker of wit. Well-nourished, well-environed, 
knowing the refreshment of air and sunshine, 
even where fortune has fallen away from the old 
estate, strength and the instinct of supremacy re- 
main. 

As: the sun stands at meridian, a loud huzza 
rings out; next minute Joe and Major Carter 
find themselves each mounted upon the shoul- 
ders of two stout fellows who are haling them 
away toward the dinner table, the rest tumbling 
pell-mell at their heels, with breath enough, in 
spite of the heat, to sing in lusty chorus: 


_ Ho, ho, Joe ! 


Dram, Joe! 


Fetch erlong yer dram, sir! 
dram! we’s got de plates on! 


“We lif’, so don’ you say ‘Hush! 
Come swap us er dram fer dat big new barn ! 


an’ we push ; 


** Dram ! dram! fetch erlong yer whisky ! 


Hit dest takes dat fer ter keep us niggers frisky !”’ 


Tobe and Jack Carter sing loudest of all. It 
is nothing against their dignity that the song 
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makes them niggers for the time being. In fact, 
they do not give the epithet a thought; it is 
only part and parcel of the old raising song that 
is varied to suit each raiser’s name and case. 

The dram is duly forthcoming in double por- 
tion. Major Carter stands at Joe’s elbow, help- 
ing him serve the crowd. Clark Allan and Uncle 
Ned Clardy both made a bee line for the barebecue 
pit the minute forks were dropped. Daddy Gray 
Adkins, Joe’s father, is supreme there. He has 
a knack of saving out the most toothsome tidbits 
for himself and his choice cronies, which makes 
him a person to be cultivated. Besides, with 
heads and feet and ‘ plucks’’ and herbs and 
seasonings, he makes a stew that is by many 
more esteemed than the barbecue itself. To-day 
he has a huge pot simmering beside the fire and 
giving out odors to set a hungry man wild. As 
Clark snuffs it up, Daddy, chuckles and says, 
nodding his head toward an ashy mound : 

‘¢ Wait dest er minit, Marse Clark ! dee’s ’ taters 
—de fust sweet ’taters—in dar roastin’, an’ ash- 
cake, too. I knowed you gwine be yere terday 
an’ I ain’t fergut dem times us useter had when 
I wus youngan’ you wus li’l boy! Lordy! how 
you did foller me up at de speakin’s an’ de 
wheatharves’es ; I could tole you ’way f'm yo’ 
pap any day.- He uster told me nobody caint 
roas’ taters lek me, ’ceptin’ dee larnt how when 
dee wus runerway niggers.”’ 

‘*Dat wus_er heap er fun—runnin’ erway !”’ 
Uncle Ned says reflectively ; ‘‘I tells dese yere 
free-issue niggers dee don’ hab no nigh sech good 
times, fer all de festibuls an’ school turn-outs.”’ 

There is something classic in the feast. The 
table is merely white cloths spread on the ground. 
The men fling themselves down beside it and 
devour what is set before them with the keen en- 
joyment possible only to such appetites. When 
they have done, the hovering black women and 
their children will come in to eat of the plenteous 
fragments. Even Joe’s wife is not in evidence 


while the raisers are there, though she has trotted 
unweariedly since daylight to have everything as 
it should be. 

Dinner was eaten in thick shade, but after it the 
eaters soon discover that the place is hotter than 
the barn’s neighborhood. So with pipes in mouth 
they stroll back there, fling themselves prone on 
the shady side of it, and gossip in knots of three 
and five till the sun is westering smartly. Then 
in the broad open passage betwixt the two pens 
somebody flings down a floor of loose plank and 
-alls for dancers to show what they can do. 

‘*Hoo—ee! Lemme git Marse Tawm Cyarter 
out dar! He de man can knock it off fer ye !”’ 
Wat Thomas sings out. But Tom shakes his 
head. ‘‘I’m too lazy,’”? he says; ‘‘ besides, 
Tobe is here, and I can’t hold a candle to him.”’ 

So, nothing loath, Tobe takes the floor, Wat 
whistles, Uncle Ned pats for him, and to such 
time and tune he dances the Virginia Essence, 
the Hoedown, Juba, the Carolina Backstep. He 
has kicked off his clumsy shoes and is footing 
it as nature shod him. Agile as a fox, lithe as a 
panther, with a quick ear, perfect nervous con- 
trol, he bends, sways, leaps this way and that, a 
figure of rhythm and motion to stir the blood. 
The onlookers applaud wildly. Tobe dances on 
and on, He sets an imaginary partner, bows, 
advances, recedes, then, quick as a wink, flings 
himself into the hornpipe which winds up with a 
split and evokes a great approving hubbub. 
Then some of the younger blacks come out in the 
pigeon-wing, the double-shuffle, ladies’ motion, 
and other like frivolities. But their comrades 
look grieved, and the exhibition soon ceases. A 
good three parts of the darker folk are members of 
the church, and hold dancing in which one must 
cross the feet the eighth deadly sin. 

Sundown sees the last rafter high and firm in 
place, but the moon is white and her light a flood 
of silver before the latest of the raising crew takes 
himself back to his home and commonplace work. 


TWO PRAYERS. 


By ELLA HIGGINSON. 


Lorp, I have often prayed 
One deep wrong to forget ; 

And Thou hast granted me that prayer, 
And I should thank Thee, yet— 


To-night, O God, I kneel, 
Of conscience-torment free, 

And with a clearer knowledge make 
A later, stronger plea: 


Let me remember, God, 

Though that drive peace from me! 
To rise above myself, I need 

The scourge of memory. 
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PHCE:BE. 


By Francis Oviatt LEwIs. 


On y an unconscionably early riser in the lit- 
tle town of Ridgefield could ever get the better of 
the two maiden sisters, Miss Emmeline and Miss 
Becky. 

‘Tt did beat all,’’ said their lazier neighbors, 
‘‘where Becky and Emmeline got in a mite of 
sleep’’; and | believeeventhat renowned early riser 
since time was, his Majesty the Sun, sometimes 
marveled, as he peeped over the wooded hills, 
that he always found these two quaint figures 
stirring in garden or house. Whether the young 
morning with its dawning flush of hope 
brought back to them something of their own 
lost youth ; whether they drank in with keen 
poetic eye all the marvels of this wonderful 
birth of day ; or whether it was an inherited in- 
stinct from past overworked ancestors, I cannot 
say. 

At any rate five o’clock never found them in 
bed, and this morning was no exception, 

Twice a year their exquisitely neat house went 
through the throes of house cleaning. If any 
dirt ever lay in chink or corner, its presence was 
never discovered by the most acute observer, but 
as milestones that marked the monotonous jour- 
ney of their lives, these seasons may have served 
a purpose. 

To-day was garret day. The sisters discussed 
their plan of action over their break fast. 

Emmeline was lame. She was a dark woman 
with features but slightly indicative of her senti- 
mental disposition and tender heart. In fact, 
Becky, whose fair skin, light bright eyes and 
vigorous movements belied her age, was always 
considered the ‘‘sociablist’’ in the neighbor- 
hood, while Emmeline’s quiet ways and sombre 
face repelled the unthinking, who little under- 
stood all the tumultuous longings and aspira- 
tions of a life made narrow by her infirmity and 
environments. 

‘Tf you’re through, Becky, I'll clean up the 
table,’’ she said deprecatorily to her sister. ‘‘ It’s 
a lovely day for cleanin’—look at the breeze 
dance those mornin’-glories up and down, but 
though it blows cool now, it may get hot before 
long.”’ 

As she spoke, her long arms, given to her, 
mayhap, as a sort of compensation for her lame- 
ness, reached across the little table for her sis- 
ter’s dishes, each of which she scraped long 
and exasperatingly. 


Becky gave a sniff as she rose and ejacu- 
lated : ‘‘ Did you ever let anyone finish a meal 
in peace, Emmeline? However, I suppose we 
hain’t much time to dawdle this morning’’; 
and she opened a drawer with energy, and 
taking from it aprons and towels she prepared 
for the conflict. 

‘‘We'll cover the dishes in the sink,’’ she 
said, suiting the action to the words with empha- 
sis; ‘‘and then I'll help you up the stairs, and 
you can look over letters and rubbish while I 
sweep. the cobwebs and wash the windows and 
woodwork. 

Emmeline gathered her crutches at her side 
and rose laboriously. 

A little later, as the thump, thump of her 
crutch resounded up the garret stairs, she re- 
marked to Becky, hesitatively : 

‘‘Hadn’t I better look over Pheebe’s desk 
to-day? I never could make up my mind to 
tech it, but you know we ain’t as young as we 
once was, and if we should be taken suddenly 
we'd hate to hev strangers doin’ what we'd 
ort to hev done.”’ 

‘‘T suppose you’re right, Emmeline. Old let- 
ters is like ghosts, I reckon ; they rise up and 
tell dead secrets sometimes.”’ 

Emmeline drew a long sigh as she sank on the 
old blue sled at the top of the stairs. 

‘*People have a most astonishin’ way of ex- 
pectin’ to live ferever. Jest to think of it, this 
’ere little sled that me and you used to slide 
down-hill on mor’n fifty year ago, will, in all 
human probability, be here long after we are 
dead and gone. It looks as stout as ever, and 
Pheebe, the youngest of us all, gone.’’ 

Becky gave her elbows a jerk, as if throwing 
off unpleasant thoughts. ‘‘I b’lieve you need 
some of thet liver medicine, Emmeline. You 
know it affects your mind to git bilious. You 
remember the doctor told you to take a three- 
grain pustule every four hours. As fer me, I 
hev got too much to do to brood over what’s past 
and gone. I know, though, those letters had 
better go. A house is just like a person. It 
gets more in its insides than it can digest, and it 
has to take a little medicine of fire once in so 
often ’’; and she laughed grimly at her joke, but 
the laugh quavered with a suggestion of tears. 

Her sister looked at her plaintively. 

‘* You never felt Phcebe’s death as I did. She 
































was fifteen years younger than me, and, knowin’ 
with my crooked body that I'd never be mar- 
ried, she came into my life like my own baby 
would. She looked so different from the rest of 
us, too. I can see her little face now, shaped 
like a pansy. You remember she hed uncom- 
mon eyes—like them agate stones in the parlor— 
nor yet gray nor yet brown, but with lights allus 
playin’ in’em like sunlight in a brook, and her 
hair, though it did hey a little touch of red, 
made the house sunshiny—as good as sunshine.’’ 

She wiped her dimmed eyes with the bundle 
of towels. 

Becky was moving the old cradle in the corner 
preliminary to her onslaught with brush and 
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the good she could, but I ust to wonder if we 
were entertainin’ enough fer her, she seemed to 
peak up so after she came home for good. She 
lost her color and her merry ways. I wa’n’t took 


by surprise when the doctor told me to go up the 
lakes with her. [ll never forget the journey 
home, settin’ alone on the deck, and she dead 


below.”’ 
Becky drew a long clicking breath. ‘‘ I wish 
you'd get at those letters,’’ she said, with a 


strange fierceness. ‘‘ What’s the use of rakin’ 
up the past?’ and she wrung out the cloth with 
a touch of desperation in her energy. 

Emmeline unlocked the desk and paused. As 
its heart was disclosed once more to view, a 





broom. Perhaps that was why her usual sharp 
retort to Emmeline’s sentiment was not forth- 
coming. Possibly, though, the little cradle it- 
self brought back softening memories of the st. LS od 
bright head once pillowed there. 

Emmeline still continued her reminiscences as 
she slowly clumped over to the desk in the cor- 
ner : 

‘*T was bound from the start she should hev 
advantages; you remember that I saved and 

























scrimped for it, and no one can deny she did 
well at school. I never shall forget when she 
came back, lookin’ so sweet and pretty and talk- 
in’ like a lady. 

‘*She could play, you remember, ‘The Maid- 
en’s Prayer’ on the organ. I dunno as I ever 
heard anything sound sweeter. I dunno how 
it is that when some people play it gives you 
thoughts and feelin’s you never hed before, a sort 
of yearnin’ for somethin’, you don’t know just 
what, while others—like Maria’s daughter—can 
only make it say ‘tiddle-de-dum, 
tiddle-de-dum.’ ’ 

She pulled out a little drawer in the 
side of the desk, and, taking from it the 
key, she swayed it backward and 
forward on her long, lean finger 
before she opened the lid. 

‘**T allus thought she’d be mar- 
ried. You remember, don’t you, 
how, after she’d finished school, 
she visited a schoolmate in the 
city, and don’t you rek’lect how I told 
you she seemed as if she’d left some- 
thing of her behind when she came 
home ; I was just foolish enuff to think 
mebbe it was her heart, but beyond a 
few letters it didn’t seem to come to 
nuthin’. Then she settled down at 
home, played the organ in church and a ee ene 
seemed to be allus tryin’ to do all IN A DEAD FAINT.” 
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436 PHOEBE. 


scene of a morning long past came to her with 
the scent of withered flowers. She could see a 
childish little figure with its bright head bent 
over a letter, the radiance on brow and cheek in- 
spired by more than the flickering sunlight in 
the doorway, or the beckoning joys beyond. She 
could hear the plaintive cry of the Phoebe bird 
again and again from its flitting place in the or- 
chard. It seemed to her like a spirit voice call- 
ing with ethereal and unchanging note the spirit 
of her Pheebe girl to paths leading away from 
the sordid and earthly life she herself had lived. 

But a growing pallor on the little sister’s cheek 
had checked her ‘anciful thoughts. Phoebe had 
locked her desk suddenly, and rising, had started 
for the door leading to the stairway, and as sud- 
denly, without warning or sound, had fallen 
in a dead faint ; but she had made so light of 
it afterward, that Emmeline had almost for- 
gotten the incident till the opening of the lid let 
out the memory like a long-imprisoned spirit. 
She could not recall Phoebe ever sitting at her 
desk again. After her death the sight of it was 
painful, and Becky, ever ready to avoid subjects 
sad or disagreeable, had banished it to the gar- 
ret. Now she was to touch the holy of holies. 
She took tenderly from the pigeonhole a little 
packet of letters. A dried blossom fluttered from 
the yellow leaves. She opened the first letter 
fearfully. 

It was wrilten in a feminine hand. The name 
at the bottom of the sheet was that of the old 
school friend. 

Its contents were characterized by schoolgirlish 
protestations of adoring friendship. It was not 
lacking in the usual Emersonian allusion to the 
psychological quality of true friendship, and 
was written with the elegance of diction that was 
affected by the newly-made graduate of those 
days, but at the end of the letter she had broken 
out into a little burst of natural feeling : ‘‘ Oh, 
my darling Phoebe, Manton was here last night. 
He spoke of you so charmingly. You know he 
always talks and looks like a hero in a novel ; 
but, my dear little friend, I imagine what he 
wishes you to hear, he will tell you.”’ 

The old fingers trembled as this letter was re- 
folded and placed by itself. She took up another 
in a bolder hand. 

If it is true, as they say, that every letter car- 
ries an atmosphere of its own, it was not strange 
that she hesitated as the leaves rattled in her 
shaking hand. 

It breathed in every stroke a dominant mas- 
culinity which could, even after this lapse of years, 
arrest any encroachment on its territory. The 


strongest force for good or evil was expressed in 
every line, and the charm it had held for the fair 
reader of long ago still lingered in the faded 
words : ‘‘ My own dear Pheebe (for it seems to 
me by every law that governs this mutable world 
of ours, you have given me the right to call you 
‘my own’): You write in your quaint and dear 
letter that I must come and tell your sisters of 
the possibilities in the future for you and for my- 
self. Will you believe me, darling, when I tell 
you that at present Iam engaged in an enter- 
prise exacting all my strength and all my thought, 
except that strong, subtle undercurrent which 
bears in its flow the unceasing murmur of you. 
This plan which absorbs me to such a great ex- 
tent, if consummated, will bring to my little 
Phoebe bird all that can make her nest the 
downiest in the world. I vowed when a beard- 
Jess youth that I should never gather to myself a 
wife if in so doing I should subject her to the 
daily grinding toil which is the lot of three quar- 
ters of the wives of this period. My own mother 
had neither time nor strength left after her round 
of duties were ended to cultivate resources of body 
or mind. My wife shall have all that makes life 
rich. I wish to endow her not only with the love 
that she will command overflowingly, but with 
the ‘worldly goods’ the Episcopalian ritual 
brings into such prominence. Only wait, dear 
one, a few months at the most. I wish to come 
to your sisters, not as a craven coward taking 
from them what has been the flower of their hard 
lives, but asa brave man, giving while I take. 
We will not be without our sorrows. It is with 
love as with the Exarch’s sword—it has pain and 
pleasure for its two edges, but the joy isall I can 
see just now.”’ 

The old face looked gray and grim as she 
placed this with the schoolgirl’s missive and 
took one more out of the little pile. 

It was written in the same dashing hand and 
dated among the hills of Ohio. After the usual 
endearments of a lover, it closed in these words : 
‘‘The venture I wrote you of is a matter of life 
and death with me now, but whatever may come, 
be constant to my memory, little Phoebe bird. 
In the shadowy mists of boyhood’s memories 
there lingers the tender plaintive note of your 
little namesake—the bird ever calling with such 
sad insistence. Perhaps the fascination it held 
for me came from some mystical union of its na- 
ture with yours. You know the old belief that 
imprisoned human souls dwell in the dumb life 
around us, that in the curving and twisting body 
of the tawny tiger there may spring hence some 
day the soul of a woman—restless, jealous, easily 
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aroused to fury. It comes to meas the sweetest 
fancy that from this bird of the meadows flitted 
the constant sweet soul which inhabits your del- 
icate body; which gives to you that bird-like 
ethereal charm denied to most women.”’ 

The note ended abruptly. There was nothing 
now in the little pile but a newspaper and a let- 
ter in a feminine hand. Emmeline opened the 
first. She seemed to be reading in a dream the 
printed words before her eyes. The newspaper, 
cracked and yellow with age, still told the tale 
with clear cruelty. 

A band of counterfeiters had been discovered 
in northern Ohio, chief among them being the 
noted Jim Brown. He had escaped, but not be- 


fore some of his band had been wounded and one 
killed. 

The latter, it stated, was young, not more than 
twenty-two, and had in his possession at death 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars in counterfeit 
notes. His name, Manton Burns, was deter- 
mined by an envelope bearing that address in a 
feminine hand. 

Then followed the exhaustive details, which 
accompany such reports. ‘‘ A saddle bag, contain- 
ing circular pieces of metal bearing the capital- 
ized sarcasm ‘In God We Trust,’ was found, 
and a leather wallet stuffed with counterfeit 
notes. ”’ 

The words floated before the old eyes, but still 
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she read on and on, as a child drones its A, B, 
When she had 
finished she tore the paper slowly into two, then 
again tore it, again and again, till the floor 
around the little desk was covered with its yel- 
low fragments ; then she groped for the letter 
still left and read it mechanically. It lacked the 
mincing phrases and finely sounding sentiments 
of the first effusion, but was one little cry of nat- 
ural feeling and offended vanity. ‘‘ Dearest 
Phoebe : Can you ever forgive me for adding to 
your list of acquaintances that of Manton Burns. 
I am so glad you did not respond to his over- 
whelming infatuation for you, as I see you did 
not. By the same mail which brings this letter, 
you will learn what a wicked man he was, but 
he seemed good, and even mamma says that his 
manners were irresistible. Why, the last time 
he was here—and may God forgive me for ever 
entertaining him—he stood in the doorway with 
the softened light of the leaves casting shadows 
on that white forehead of his, and his eyes were 


C’s, heedless of their meaning. 
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as true as steel as he talked of you. He knew 
how much I loved you. Ah, well! I can only 
thank God you did not care for him,”’ 

Miss Emmeline gathered all the letters and 
scraps of paper together with cold fingers. With 
her crutch she drew toward her a little old iron 
smelting pot. Into this she dropped the pile 
and lit it. It blazed, like the passion of long ago, 
but for a moment. 

‘* Have you got through so soon, Emmeline ?”’ 
called Becky from her corner, as the breeze from 
the window blew the white ashes toward her. 

** Yes; it’s all over.”’ 

Her voice sounded old and thin as the voice of 
one who had just seen the last clod drop on the 
breast of a dear dead one. But listen! On the 
breath of the light wind that scattered these ashes 
of the past there floated the melody of old—the 
spirit bird of long ago—and its liquid note thrilled 
faint and far ‘‘ Phoebe—Pheebe.”’ 

‘‘The Phoebe bird’s got back again,’’ 


Becky, 


said 





TOURAINE AND ITS CASTLES. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


THERE is no district in England to compare 
with the castle-zone of Touraine, the blue-skied, 
the vineyarded and the gay. Perhaps the Duke- 
ries of the Midlands comes nearest to it. But 
the romance, the bloodshed, the lovemaking 
and the sombre vicissitudes of Chenonceaux, 
Amboise, Chinon, Loches and their neighboring 
buildings find only faint counterparts in the rec- 
ords of Walbeck, Clumber and Belvoir. Upon the 
whole, Englishmen may be glad of it. To the 
mere spectator, drama and intrigue are interesting 
enough ; yet felicity, the outcome of compara- 
tive dullness, is even better. We need not be 
extravagantly grateful to a past that leaves bloody 
handmarks on our staircases and makes the most 
agreeable 
habitable 
Life goes 


for persons of vigorous imaginations. 
on nowadays in our ducal homes as 
smoothly as in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But in Touraine Nemesis has got to 
work. The palaces in which kings and queens, 
courtesans and gallants made merry and cut 
throats in so reckless a mode have fallen dis- 
mally from their high estate; they are either 
State assets, and exploited as such—barracks, 
frigid museums, the heavily mortgaged proper- 
ties of individuals, who unblushingly take francs 





rooms in our house well nigh unin-~ 


from visitors, or ruins given over to jackdaws 
and unheeded ghosts. Touraine wants all in the 
way of credit that her blue skies and mild cli- 
mate can give her to balance the sadness her 
show-places almost inevitably generate. 

‘Tf,’ says the methodical cicerone at Blois, 
‘*monsieur will be good enough to pass through 
this doorway and proceed round the corner of 
the corridor, he will stand exactly where they 
murdered the Duke of Guise in 1588.” It is 
the same at Amboise. You are told how pleas- 
antly the castle railings were decorated with a 
fringe of hanged men, and shown where Mary 
of Segts leaned with her young husband to see 
Huguenot heads cut off as fast as the headsman 
could toil. The river Loire, which an hour 
ago charmed you with its beauty and the in- 
dustrious bustle of the washerwomen in_ their 
anchored now suddenly becomes 
repulsive. ‘‘ It rolled its corpses toward the sea, 
monsieur, by hundreds—veritably by hundreds,”’ 
declares the merciless guide, with a yawn of 
tedium. At Loches a matter-of-fact little girl, 


boathouses, 


with her hair in an aggressive pigtail, takes you 
to see the tomb of Agnes Sorel, the ‘‘ gentle 
Agnes, worthier of France than cloistered nun or 
It was anciently 


hermit devout,’’ of Francis I. 
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in the collegiate church hard by, which she did 
so much for. The revolutionaries, in 1793, who 
ransacked the sepulchres of kings and queens, 
did not overlook the monument of Agnes, who 
was more to a king than his queen. They 
smashed her effigy and uncovered her bones, and 
the leader of the ravagers tore from her white 
skull the one tress of hair that remained upon it. 
There is hardly a more satisfying piece of sculp- 
ture in France than the present figure 
on the marble tomb over the few bones 
that -are left of Agnes Sorel : the coun- 
tenance carries a grace that embodies 
at one and the same time the innocence 
of the virgin and the placidity of the 
matron. But it is not under a conse- 
crated roof. From the church 
they have moved ‘‘ this sweet 
and simple dove, whiter than 
the swans and redder than 
flames, Agnes, the very beau- 
tiful,’’? to a closet in the 
palace she once shared with 
Charles VII. It is a pictur- 
esque little chamber, the col- 
ored glass designed to cast 
gay beams of light across the 
marble face, but above 

her the modern town of- 

ficials of Loches transact 

their coarse, mundane 

business ; for the palace 

is now a mere bureau. 

This, too, seems an out- 

rage, unaccountable in 

France. The Blois guide, 

when she had got our 

spirits to a rather low ebb THE KEEP, 










by her melodramatic account of the murder of the 
Duke of Guise (who well deserved his end), led 
us by a gallery into the Salle des Etats. She 
thought to revive us by insisting that the apart- 
’ as well as for 
the transaction of State affairs ; but somehow it 
would not do. We left the palace and its match- 
less staircase (like worked lace rather than chis- 
eled stone) attended by a cloud of depressing 


ment was ‘‘ pour des jouissances,’ 


, memories. Nor did we get into an 


easier frame of mind until we had 
smoked a cigar each by the castle bat- 
tlements, with our eyes rigidly turned 
from the building itself. The Loire 
was bright before us. Ancient Blois, 
with its narrow and rather malodorous 
streets and its crumbling old church of 
St. Nicolas, was beneath us, a hundred 
feet down; the blouses’ of 
little girls and boys made 
welcome specks of quiet color 
‘in the cramped, dusky alleys. 
Midland France stretched far 
beyond the river in woods 
and plains, glossed by the 
September* sunshine. We 
were glad to have done with 
the castle, its flewr-de-lis its 
royal monograms and its 
murder-inspiring pass- 
ages and oubliettes. 
Chenonceaux, of all 


+ Touraine’s castles, leaves 
¥ the fairest impress on the 
mind; and this not for 
Pat, its beauty alone and the 
untroubled calm of its 
site, but also because it is 


CHENONCEAUX, 
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REAR VIEW, CHENONCEAUX, 


‘almost the only great chateau in France with- 
out the stain of murder on its walls.’’ (T. A. 
Cook’s ‘‘ Old Touraine.’’) It must be attractive 
at any season, but it is probably seen at its best 
in September, when the trees are donning their 
autumnal gold, the fields are gemmed with pump- 
kins and melons, green, orange, and flame color, 
and the vineyards carry their harvest of purple 
grapes yet unpicked, with the scarlet of their 
leaves flashing among the fruit. September 
yields settled weather here, if any month does. 
Now and then, in the night, there may be a tre- 
mendous downpour which brings the cultivator's 
heart into his mouth. Rarely, however, do the 
rains burst grapes enough to seriously imperil 
the harvest. 

We left Tours on an ideal autumnal day, under 
a hot blue sky, with a gauzy mist over the dis- 
tant horizon. The castle, now that it is admin- 
istered by the Credit Foncier, is open‘to the public 
for a couple of hours on but two days in the 
week —Sunday and Thursday. Chance, and 
nothing in the world else, made us choose one of 
these days for our visit. That we were not bound 
on a futile errand was clear from the groups of 
volatile, well-dressed persons, who also traveled by 
our train. There were some girl faces among the 
party that upheld Touraine’s repute for feminine 
beauty—laughing dark eyes, perfect complexions, 
and toilets fit forGoodwood, Of English tourists 
we were the sole representatives. Tours does not 
seem nowadays to be the Anglo-Saxon resort it 
used to be; greater facilities for traveling farther 
afield in quest of mild air have to some extent 
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loosened the hold 
Tours had upon us; 
nor do we seem so 
eager as formerly to 
come here to acquire 
the best of French ac- 
cents. But at Che- 
nonceaux we heard 
our native language 
again, though we did 
not yearn greatly for 
the privilege. 

The castle gates open 
fitfully from two 
o'clock. This gave all 
of us time to dine at 
the village inn of the 
Bon Laboureur. Ta- 
bles were spread in a 
vine-trellised court- 
yard, whence we could 
see the nervous excite- 
ment of atypical French landlady marshaling 
her cooks and maidservants in the kitchen. The 
blue heavens beyond looked the hotter for the 
cool shade we enjoyed, and we trifled with 
grapes and peaches (at three halfpence the pound 
in Tours market) to the very last moment at 
our disposal. I have certainly fared better in 
France than at this little inn, but our treatment 
seemed to take the heart out of certain of the 
sightseers who grumbled to the very castle gate at 
the incompetence and extortion of our hostess. 
That, on such a day, seemed needless self-torture. 

For half an hour we tarried at the gates, await- 
ing our turn. A small officious damsel kept us 
all well in hand. She had her orders, she de- 
clared, and she would not on any account let us 
even into the tempting leafy avenue beyond, 
with its stone seats and shade, until she was in- 
vited to do so by a coadjutor from within. One 
lady, aware of what might befall her, had brought 
acamp stool. She sat on it under a pink para- 
sol, and read Dumas’s ‘‘Three Musketeers,”’ 
much at her ease. Others, with no resources to 
speak of, showed much impatience. We had the 
good fortune to fall in with a diverting American 
septuagenarian, attended by a tall, gaunt parish 
priest from a neighboring village. What, think 
you, had brought our transatlantic cousin into 
Touraine, where he had already been resident ten 
or twelve weeks? Nothing less than the desire 


to learn French and talk it elegantly in his old age ! 
The curé had advertised in the Times for a pen- 
sionnaire, offering a comfortable home and every 
possible educational advantage for ten pounds per 
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month. ‘‘ And I reckon,’’ said the American, 
“I get my value with the gentleman, for his 
table gives me nothing to complain of. I begin 
the day with the grammar and finish it with con- 
versations.’’ The tall priest looked on affably 
while his pupil thus complimented him, and 
when he understood what had been said he laid 
his hand paternally on the old fellow’s shoulder 
and assured us that he was progressing famously. 
‘¢ There is,’’ he volunteered the information, ‘‘-no 
country like Touraine; we have the classic 
French and a good air. Monsieur has profited as 
much in health as in his scholastic attainments.”’ 

‘‘And have you accommodation for another 
pupil, monsieur?’’ we asked. ‘‘ Mais oui, as- 
surément,’’ was his eager answer. 

At this stage the bars opened, and the crowd 
urged us into the precincts. None too soon, 
moreover, for amid considerable strife of tongues, 
in which the girl custodian gave quite as much 
abuse as she received, the gate was forced back 
again and the bolt drawn upon a good half of the 
expectant, weary and sun-baked crowd. The lady 
with the campstool and the novel had done fa- 
mously ; she was quite in the van of the success- 
ful ones, and, having smoothed her disturbed 
gown, she proceeded up the avenue in triumph, 
ahead of us all. Our personally conducted ex- 
perience had begun. Some two score of us were 
supposed to receive intelligent information from 
the portly housekeeper who led us from room to 
room with clockwork movement of the lips and 
considerable promptitude. 

Chenonceaux has been so often described in 
detail that I may spare 
myself the task of rep- 
etition. Who has not 
some idea of the place, | 
with its steel - colored 
extinguisher towers, 
its long gallery built 
over the water, its don- 
jon in which Jean 
Jacques Rousseau 
spent some of his hap- 
piest hours, and its 
stately gardens and 
balconied terraces, as 
clean cut and con- 
trolled as was their 
chief architect, the 
Poitiers Diana, who 
owed the long preser- 
vation of her beauty to 
early hours, cold water 
and a cold heart? One 
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does not feel an inordinate amount of interest in 
the financiers who first made the place famous. It 
will not do to think that the blood of the hard- 
pressed people of France served as cement for these 
sunny walls. But if Thomas Bohier gave Che- 
nonceaux the beginning of a reputation, his son 
was to realize that it is not always well for a 
subject to possess great wealth and desirable 
habitations, especially when there is a flaw in 
his sire’s method of acquiring such wealth. 
Diana of Poitiers, the admired of a king, looked 
on Chenonceaux and coveted it. She was de- 
terred by no scruples of conscience from harrying 
Antoine Bohier, who forthwith surrendered the 
castle into the royal hands. Whether his fa- 
ther’s tax accounts with the sovereign had or 
had not been worked to the king’s disadvantage, 
it does not much matter. And so the marble- 
natured Diana ruled at Chenonceaux, and, while 
charming the king on the throne, also enthralled 
the heart of the king’s son and prepared a way, 
as it doubtless seemed to her, for threescore and 
ten years or so of mundane felicity. But the 
fates did not work altogether for her. The young 
king’s son’s wife, Catherine, by and by had her 
revenge on this inimitable Frenchwoman. She 
dispossessed her of Chenonceaux and reigned 
here in her stead. Wits against wits, there was 
not much/to choose between these two women. 
sut the balance of power was with the Queen 
Regent, when the two monarchs over whom 
Diana had cast her spell had passed away. Here 
now came Francis Il. with his young wife, Mary 
Stuart. They spent their honeymoon in the 





CASTLE OF BLOIS. 
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castle, rambled arm 
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in arm through the 
park, strolled in the 
precise walks of the 
flower gardens, and 
from the water watched 
the with 
which they were en- 
tertained. One day, 
however, at Amboise, 
which may be reached 
in an hour through the 
woods on the ridge 
of the intervening 


fireworks 


































CLOCK TOWER AND BRIDGE AT- THE CHATEAU OF CHINON, 


hill; young Francis II. hit ‘his head hard 
against the lintel of a door. The blow killed 
him. Henry III. played the fool at Chen- 
onceaux as elsewhere, aided excellently by the 
ladies and gentlemen of his court. Louis XIV. 


was probably the last French king who showed 
esteem for the castle, and that by robbing it of 


SAUMUR. 


A little later Chenonceaux 
is once more in the hands of a financier, M. Du- 
pin. It was the widow of this gentleman who 
drew the literary lights of the last century to the 
castle on the Cher. ‘‘ Bon instead of 
fireworks and royal jests, passed current in its 
Italian gardens, still radiant in their scarlet and 
blue flowers. This was the Dame Dupin to whom 
Rousseau lost that vacillating, susceptible and al- 
together undesirable heart of his. ‘‘ Elle étoit en- 
core, quand je la vis pour la premiére fois, une des 
belles femmes de Paris. 
lette. 
son peignoir mal arrangé. 


some of its statuary. 


mots,’’ 


Elle me recut A sa toi- 
Elle avait les bras nus, les cheveux épars, 
Cet abord m/’étoit 
trés-nouveau ; ma pauvre téte n’y tint pas; je 
me trouble, je m’égare, et bref me voili épris de 
Madame Dupin.’’ For the present Chenon- 
ceaux’s history may be said to be in a state of 
suspended animation. Its latest Mme. 
Wilson-Pelouze, acknowledged too generously 
her debt to the traditions of the place, and so 
the bank has stepped in as administrator. It is 
with a certain well-defined reverence that the 
housekeeper steps in front of the full-length por- 
trait of this lady in Catherine de’ Medici’s gal- 
lery ; she waits till her flock of auditors have 
gathered closely about her, and then, having sol- 
emnly said .‘‘ Mme. Pelouze,’’ passes on. It is 
as if she said ‘‘ Diana of Poitiers.’’ 

Chenonceaux is in all externals much as it was 
in the sixteenth century. This is great gain for 
the visitor. The living rooms are, of course, fur- 
nished in our later taste, but though a lackey 


owner, 
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invites tourists to peep into these without putting 
foot across the threshold, they do not allure 
sufficiently in spite of their luxury. The garish 
picture gallery, with its varied decoration of can- 
vases, frescoes and mirrors, is a strange medley. 
But it is the Medici’s work, and the view from 
its windows on to the still, glistening waters of 
the river which flows beneath its arches is tran- 
quilizing. Among the casts of heads, royal and 
otherwise, which decorate the panels of the great 
hall, one looks with most interest at Diana’s. 
She seems here a woman of sixty, remarkable 
mainly for her high forehead. It is a domineer- 
ing face, not a lovable one. And yet BrantOme 
says of her that when an old woman she was ‘‘as 
beautiful, as fresh, and as amiable as she was at 
thirty.’’ She had better wordly fortune than Agnes 
Sorel, to whom she had allied herself by marriage. 
But between the two personalities there is other- 
wise no comparison. Having read her history, 


who can help loving Agnes? One may at the most 





respect Diana, as one respects success in the ab- 
stract. 

The portly housekeeper stood at the entrance 
and took her fees when she had rattled through 
her task. Another relay of visitors tramped up 
the broad white steps. We were allowed a brief 
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course on accent and more than hinted that he 
meant if possible to insnare us as pupils. For a 
dreadful number of minutes he set me saying 
after him the abhorrent word ** grenouille,”’ and 
damped enthusiasm by declaring each effort 
rather worse than its predecessor. Never did I 
spend a more didactic hour than that of our 
saunter back to the railway station ; and never 
again shall I mark the item ‘‘grenowille’’ in a 
French menv without instant determination to 
have nothing to do with it. 

The Castle of Langeais, on the Loire, is in 
some respects quite plebeian after Chenonceaux. 
Modern life has hemmed it round too closely with 
brick and plaster tenements, and the spectacle of 
the town’s washerwomen beating linen but a few 
yards from its drawbridge tends to abate its dig- 
nity. But it is well worth visiting for all that. 
Here Charles VIII. and Anne of Brittany were 
married, and the royal insignia are as abundant 
on its walls as at Loches. Here, too, Rabelais 
was often a guest; his house in the town is still 
shown. The castle is entered by a drawbridge, 
the ascent to which is made almost from the 
pavement of the streets. There would seem some 
affectation about this old feudal habit were it not 
for the thick walls of the castle above and the 





tour of the gardens and a glance at the water, in machicolations under the eaves of the blue conical 
which the castle mirrored itself. The donjon towers which soar in a sheaf toward the heavens. 
might be climbed and a bird’s-eye view of the Butintruth there is none. The castle is genuinely 
glowing gardens se- 
cured ; and im the 
lower chamber there 
x + 
were photographs 
for sale and the un- + annie oe 7 
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his tutor, and my 

final memories of 

ancient Chenonceaux are somewhat perturbed. 
The good curé seemed to think that advertisement 
of his in the Times compelled him to play the 
pedagogue at every opening. He politely brushed 
aside my remarks about the castle as trivial and 
far from improving, began an impassioned dis- 


SABLE 


medieval. The street Foulques Nerra, along its 
northern side, proclaims that doughty sinner’s in- 
terest here centuries before the castle was built as 
now it stands, and yet this took place in the 
fifteenth century. 

The Langeais housekeeper, like the lady of 
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Chenonceaux, tells her tale by rote and is wholly 
above pretending to care much about it. Even 
she, however, was content to tarry awhile at 
the top of one of the towers, whence, from the 
ancient sentry beat which girdles it, a noble 
view of the Loire’s course for miles is unfolded. 
The occasional patches of pink sand in the 
river went well with its silver and with the 
gold of the poplars and chestnut trees by its 
banks. This housekeeper prates not of horrors. 
Dark deeds enough must have been wrought in 
the older part of the edifice, but they were not 
of a distinction to confer lasting infamy upon 
the place. Instead of that, we passed from one 
elegant chamber to another—bedrooms, library, 
music room and halls, all furnished by the 
present owner with a singularly admirable at- 
tempt to reproduce a medieval atmosphere in 
the midst of the luxury of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Walls, flooring and upholstery all helped 
forward the illusion. Anne of Brittany herself 
might have appeared on one of the narrow 
thresholds, and felt tolerably at home. I know 
not how many times our guide uttered the 
phrase ‘‘ La chambre de Mademoiselle !’’ as she 
led us from one simple, yet most tasteful, bed- 
chamber into another. It seemed to me some- 
thing of a desecration thus to invade the apart- 
ments of the young ladies of the house, to 
look with alien eyes at their favorite books on 
the little bedside table and the dainty trifles with 
which girls love to surround themselves, But 
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this is, I suppose, part of the price paid by 
the owner of a historic house, when he has a 
large-minded sense of the debt to the public 
with which his position encumbers him. M. 
Siefried deserves many thanks for his courtesy 
in this respect. These are by no means fully 
rendered in the gratuity with which the house- 
keeper’s exertions are acknowledged. 

Langeais ought to exult in its river-side situ- 
ation as well as its castle. More inspiriting walks 
than the Loire’s banks yield could not well be 
enjoyed away from the sea. The bridge which 
here spans the stream is longer than anything of 
the kind I have seen in England. One almost 
tires of it ere one has passed from one sandy 
bank to the other, with the patient provincial 
angler equally conspicuous on both banks. In 
returning to Tours we have the great river always 
with us; and its beauty is enhanced by the 
green meadows which skirt it, themselves glori- 
fied by tens of thousands of pale pink crocuses. 
The remains of the Castle of Cing Mars are to be 
seen on the way, but they are not too obtrusive ; 
nor do they exact particular notice. 
they suggest tragedy. 


Of course 
One remembers that it 
was an easy step for the famous marquis from a 
king’s friendship to the scaffold. 

But of all Touraine’s castles that of Loches 
brings home to one in the grimmest way the 
dark side of life half a millennium ago. While 
the king in his palace on the hill enjoyed such 
pleasures as the king alone could then with im- 
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punity indulge in, a bowshot away his abased 
enemies groaned in their dungeons scores of 
yards below the natural level of the rock, and 
found their only alleviation in scrawling the 
walls with plaintive, futile appeals to human 
mercy, or watching for the sun to cast its one 
tiny spot of radiance into their desperate dwell- 
ings. The town itself is a pretty enough 
little place on the lazy green-watered Indre. 
Fields and poplars surround it on all sides. 
Without a certain attained knowledge of 
the district it is difficult to believe that 

the castle had the value it had as a ter- 
rorizing influence. Nowadays, of course, 

it has nothing of the kind. The 
large-cheeked citizens of Loches 
go to and fro among all these 
frowning relics and think little 
of them. They have plenty of 
time on their hands and stand 
gossiping by the quarter of an 
hour in the cobbled streets. The 
royal castle and the tens of thou- 
sands of sighs it has begotten 
are nothing to them compared 
with the price of produce. Men- 
tion to one of them Agnes Sorel, 
la Dame de Beauté, and he will 
yield you an amiable guffaw and “> 
remark that there were many 
like her and .still are. Of the 
legend related by Brantéme, 
however, he will probably be 
ignorant. To rouse the king 
from his cowardly indifference 

to his country’s ruin at the 
hands of the English, Agnes one 6s 


Se 


day told him how, when she was 
a very little girl, an astrologer 
had prophesied that she should 
be loved by one of the bravest 
and most valorous monarchs in 
Christendom. Hitherto, she had 
supposed the King of France, 
who professed to love her, was 
this courageous king; but now 
she knew otherwise and under- 
stood that it was the King of 
England, and him she would go 
and seek. The reproach sufficed; Charles VIT. 
wept and aroused himself. Without the stimulus 
imparted by Agnes Sorel, it is more than probable 
the Maid of Orleans would not have been given the 
scope she obtained and the English rule in France 
would have held out a few score years longer. 

The Castle of Loches stands, like Windsor, on 
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a hill, with the modern town curled round its 
base. It includes a large domain in its walls— 
exercising grounds and houses for functionaries 
as well as the royal palace, the ancient keep, and 
the somewhat less ancient round tower. The 
moat which girt it is largely appropriated by 
the roads of civilization, but much of it still re- 
mains. Seen in September, the old ex- 
cavation would inspire a poet, with the 
loaded vines climbing the gray perpendic- 
ular walls of the citadel, apple trees thick 
with fruit and luxuriant grass under the 
trees. The sun burns into the hotbed of 
a garden. From this little tropical de- 
file one may nowadays 
burrow for a hundred or 
two yards into the heart 
of the rock upon which 
the round tower stands. 
The souterrain was redis- 
covered as recently as 
1892, and promises, when 
fully cleared, to yielda fine 
addition to the sights of 
the place. It is a fairly 
easy corridor in the rock 
and was conjecturably 
used for victualing the 
castle in secret. The 
smears of torchlights are 
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yet on its neatly cement- 
ed ceiling, and here as in the 
dungeons, are scrawls enough 
on the walls, though these 


were done by the smoke of 
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torches. The word ‘‘ Louis 
appears in huge letters, but 
there is no evidence to prove 
which it memorializes. There 
is the usual vine-bowered lit- 
tle cottage to protect this 
** sight’? and here the cus- 
todian dwells. He exhibits 
a few coins, Roman for the 
most part, and a dilapidated 
book taken from the rubble 
which filled up the passage. 
As more than a dozen cen- 


TOWER AT AMBOISE 


turies separate the one period 
from the other, we seem to have vigorous testi- 
mony to the age of the excavation. But cireum- 
stanial evidence in these matters is not wholly to 
be trusted ; and the same may be said of the so- 
norous adjectives which the French guide applies 
to the object he is describing, when he is of a san- 
guine temperament and in thrallto his enthusiasm. 
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446 TOURAINE 

Of the royal residence proper at Loches, one is 
allowed to see little, except the outer walls. But 
that little is significant. It includes the small, 
round tower annexed to Charles VII.’s palace 
and which has so obvious an air of covert con- 
Here Agnes Sorel dwelt when she was 
at Loches, after her brief career as maid of honor. 
Not entirely, indeed, for the king gave her a 
sumptuous suite of rooms in the castle itself, and 


venience. 


she had also her own residence at Beau- 
lieu, just outside the But the 
tower was especially devoted to her, and 
it contains her tomb. Local tradition 
fancies that, when the king went hunt- 
ing, he shut up his mistress in this tower. 
That, however, would appear a needless 


town. 


precaution, for Agnes Sorel was no vul- 
gar courtesan, and 
was loved as much 
by the queen as by 
the king. Of all 
the royal house- 
hold, indeed, only 
the Dauphin (Louis 
AL Of 
fame) seems to have 
disliked her. The 


blow this unamiable 


sombre 


person 
her at Chinon was 
the worst indignity 
she endured while 
she lived. After her 
tragic death, by poi- 
son, he, to some -. 
extent, atoned for 5 
his contempt of her, 
living, by his refusal 
to allow the canons 
of the collegiate 
church to shift her 
monument from its 


once gave 


AND 
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inspected by some fifteen of the clergy and laity, 
who divided among themselves the greater part 
of her ‘‘cinder-colored”’ hair. In 1794 the re- 
volutionaries again looked at poor Agnes, and 
her last tress of hair was appropriated. Twice 
more were her bones disturbed before they came 
to their present (and, let us hope, final) resting 
place. On her deathbed Agnes conjured her 
confessor not to inform of those who had so suc- 
cessfully conspired to poison her, and she 
died ‘‘with tears of repentance flooding 
her eyes.’’ The priest kept his promise, 
and to this day we do not know for certain 
whether or no Louis XI. had this crime 
also on his burthened svul. 

The old donjon of 
Loches rises oppressively 
high over everything else 
in the small town. Both 
it and the so-called New 
Tower have been shorn of 
their terrors, but the 
memory of them lingers. 
The latter is indeed still a 
prison, but only the up- 
per rooms are used for the 


purpose, and these, for 
their size, airiness and 
the cheerful view over 


the country far and 
wide from their barred 
windows, are very 
much more tlian pala- 
tial when contrasted 
with the vile recesses 
in the bowels of the 
rock, two or three 
hundred feet lower 
down. The Duke of 
Milan, who spent 
nine weary years here, 
and died a captive, 


prominent position had no such cham- 
in the choir. He ber as the modern 
agreed with the LAST REMAINING TOWER OF THE SIEGE OF ORLEANS—1429. felons of Loches en- 
clergy that ‘‘it was jov. Yet his un- 


a scandal that a king’s mistress should have so 
assuming a tomb in the church.’’ But she had 
been a great benefactress to the chapter, and he 
would only consent to the removal if restitution 
were first made of all the lands, lordships, gold 
and silver they had received from her. The 
subtle Louis must have laughed in his sleeve 
when he made them this offer. Not until 1777 
was the tomb actually deplaced. The coffin was 
then formally opened, and the skeleton it held 


derground cell is a goodly room by the side 
of others. He had light enough to enable him 


to draw and paint on his walls. His own 
plumed and helmeted head is conspicuous 
among psalm verses and texts. He is sup- 


posed to have been indulged with a ladder to 
enlarge the field of his labors. But at the 
best it was horrible restraint for a man of his 
energetic temperament. Well might he say in 


the words still legible on the scratched wall: ‘‘I 
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bear for my motto in prison that I arm myself 
with patience.’’ His sundial is pointed out by 
the custodian as one of the most amazing of the 
Loches prison works. ‘‘ Pauvre homme, point 
d’amis,’’ writes another captive, one Albert Pren- 
jest, and he is responsible besides for many quaint 
and ingenious devices, as well as a Latin verse, the 
sense of which must have touched the hearts of 
many like him: ‘‘ Would you speak wisely, ob- 
serve these six precautions : What you say, 
where, to whom, of whom, how and when yeu 
say it.”’ A kindred inscription is the following, 
which appears more than once: ‘ Dixisse me 
aliquand Hither 
came the father of Diana of Poitiers, and hence 


» penituit, tacuisse nunquam.”’ 


his moan went to his fair daughter: ‘‘ Madame, 
suis icy arrive au Chasteau de Loches aussy 
mal traicté que paouvre prisonnier pourroit 
estre.”’ The so-called iron cages which Louis 
XI. established in these underground holes were 
among the very worst barbarities of Loches. 
They were prodigiously strong receptacles of 
wood and iron, hardly more than two feet in 
width. A man could neither stand erect nor lie 
at ease in them. Commines, the historian, has 
something forcible to say about them. ‘The 
first to design them was the Bishop of Verdun, 
who himself was thrust into the first of them, 
and lay there fourteen years. Many have since 
cursed him; and I, also, who under the late 
king experienced them for eight months. And 
it was a bishop, a holy man, @ dignitary of the 
church, a minister of God, who invented them. 
He was called d’Haraucourt; cursed be his 


also got lodging 
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name!’ Anot ind more celebrated bishop 
the cages—Balue, of Arras. 


History tells us how Louis XI., leaning on the 


arm of his unse! pulous provost, Tristan l Her- 


mite, was wont to inspect his caged victims 
in the damp | darkness to which they were 
consigned, It pity he could not have been 


made to cha laces with one of them fora 
single day at 

From the ¢ to the highest room in the 
round tower, ¢ where one sees these signifi- 
cant and patl 


Soldiers divert 


vall-inseriptions and designs. 
nselves with rude drawings of 
the weapons tl had once used and might never 
useagain. | iastics scratched the outlines of 
monstrances.” In all the world there can hardiy 
be found so ' 
this Loches t 
to the cells ar erviceable now as they were 
four hundred rs ago 
Were there 

the famous riate church of Loches, its 
spacious vestil 


porch. But t 


relic of semi-feudal times as 
The ponderous latticed doors 
, much might be said about 


Roman stoup and astounding 
things can only be hinted at, 


like Beaulieu se by, where Fulk the Black’s 
bones lie wray | in lead, and the remains of the 
religious house of St. Jean de Liget, raised by 


Henry II. in 
these telling w 
King of England, for the bloody murder of 


ement for Beckett’s death, with 
ls over its entrance: ‘‘ Henry, 


Thomas, founds the Carthusian Monastery of 

Liget.’’ 
Touraine is certainly a garden in its modern as- 

pect, but its past is anything rather than idyllic. 


CHATEAU-HUNTING IN BALZAC’S COUNTRY. 


By EVELYN FRANCES BODLEY. 


TWE amiable chitelain of Azay warmly recom- 
mended us to install ourselves in Touraine, ex- 
tolling the beauty of the country and the pleasant 
life in that land of chdteaux, and he told us how 
to get hold of the notaries in that region who were 
most likely to know of places to let. 

The result of his directions was that the follow- 
ing week found us making a series of driver 
through the Balzac country. The first was to 
see a chiteau of which we had heard in Paris. 
Its situation undoubtedly was beautiful, on a hill 
overlooking the parallel streams of the Cher and 
the Loire, with the Cathedral of Tours in the back- 
ground of the landscape ; but the interior ar- 
rangements gave the idea of a house stuffy in 


summer and chilly in winter. We were rather 
surprised, as it was once rented by some friends of 
ours who have one of the finest hotels in the 
quarter of the Champs Elysées, with air and 
space and light, which ought to be in greater 
abundance in the country than in the capital. 
How was it that people who insisted on every 
sumptuous luxury in Paris should in Touraine 
put up with a rather mean habitation with which 
they had no association? The mystery was 
solved when we afterward heard that their eldest 
son had been sent to Tours to do his military 
service, for there is nothing that the most mon- 
daine of Parisian mothers will not endure to be 


near their offspring. 
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The same day we drove to a place we were 
sorely tempted totake. Divided by a dense wood 
from a picturesque village, which had seen no 
change since ‘‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée’’ lived hard 
by, stood a lodge-gate of architecture giving prom- 
ise of advanced civilization within. We were not 
disappointed. A handsome modern house, not 
unworthy of the neighborhood of the historical 
chateaux of the Loire, was quite eclipsed by the 
magnificence of the stables—stables such as I 
have rarely seen in France, and to have lived up to 
them would have certainly ruined us had we 
taken Chateau Renard. Its site was superb, 
with a view across the valley of the two rivers over 
against Luynes. It had been built by a rich 
Tourangean, and his widow had retired to a con- 
vent, leaving a beautiful chapel as a memorial of 
her share in planning the chdteau. For a sum- 
mer residence it was delightfully arranged, 
and the lilacs in flower, the blue sky, and the 
singing of the birds made one feel that it would 
be good to rest here—till the turn of the leaf, 


But what of the winter, with Tours half a day’s : 


journey away, and the green woodland that lay 
between the park and the village a gloomy black 
forest? The interior, too, seemed better adapted 
for the playtime of the year than for long winter 
evenings, as the necessity for doors to salons 
seemed not to have occurred to the architect, and 
airy por ‘iéres are a chilly protection against the 
howling ise. 


Another day we explored the country round 
about Chinon, with its memories of Joan of Arc. 
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We had the engraving of a chdteau within a 
drive of the birthplace of Rabelais, and as we ap- 
proached it on a perfect May afternoon, with the 
nightingales singing their hearts out, it seemed as 
if we had at last found an ideal habitation, so 
much better than the picture was the graceful 
mass of turrets, pinnacles and tracery that met 
our view as we crossed the rich meadows past the 
We had quitted the 
carriage to take a short cut, and after we had done 
admiring the fifteenth century architecture, we 
noticed that there was no entrance visible. Be- 
fore we had time to think of any learned reason 
why a house of this period should be built with- 
out a front door, we had wandered round the 
entire building without perceiving any means of 
ingress except a dingy-looking portal, evidently 
the entrée de service. 


pigeonnier below the house. 


A careworn woman came 
forth from it and offered to show us the chdteau. 
After passing by a diminutive kitchen, we entered 
a rude apartment, the furniture of which re- 
minded me of the inventory of the goods of the 
Yonghey Bonghey Bo, as sung by the favorite 
English poet of my sons, the late Mr. Edward 
Lear. We thought it was what in an English 
house would be the servants’ hall, and its bare- 
ness showed the aversion French servants all have 
to take their meals outside the kitchen. 
salle-A-manger des domestiques ?”’ 
therefore blandly inquired. ‘‘ 
principale : la seule salle-A-manger,”’ 
severe answer. 


‘‘La 
my companion 
La salle-A-manger 
was the 
It must in justice be said that 
the whole mansion was furnished in strict har- 
mony with the dining- 
room ; but the most 
comfortable inven- 
tions of ancient and 
modern art could 
never have made it 
habitable, as all its 
countless rooms were 
of the dimensions of 
cells or cupboards. 
The explanation, per- 
haps, was that it was 
built for the officers 
of the court in the 
days when Agnes 
Sorel had a chdteau on 
the road to Chinon, 
when Charles VII. 
was in residence in 
the Plantagenet 
stronghold ; and was 
therefore in thosedays 
simply a barrack, not 
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used for entertaining, but erected at 
that happy epoch when everything 
that rose from the ground was beauti- 
ful in form. All the same, it was odd 
that its present should have 
taken so much pains to restore the de- 
ceptive facade. 

If outlay of money could not have 
made habitable the picturesque quar- 
ters of the retinue of ‘‘La Dame de 
Beauté,’’? that was not the case with 
the next chdteaw we visited. The peo- 
ple at Azay le Rideau had told us about 
it, and it is one of the finest renais- 
sance structures in Touraine, though 
Murray be ignorant of it, and Augustus 
Hare acknowledge it not. Even the 
painstaking Joanne makes but_ brief 
mention of this splendid old pile on 
the Indre. Four massive towers, crown- 
ed with extinguisher-tops, led us to ex- 
pect something rather impressive in- 
side ; but the majestic proportions of 
the salle des gardes, and the remarkable 
state of preservation of the ceiling, em- 
blazoned with arms and 
beyond all anticipation. 


owners 


lames, were 
It should be 
observed that this magnificent apart- 
ment, as fine as anything at Chenon- 
ceaux, and almost as vast as the great 
modern hall at Ferriéres, met our 
what was _ prac- 
farmhouse. It 
Revolution the castle was 
sold as biens nationaux ; it had never passed into 
the hands of wealthy people or been inhabited 


astonished gaze in 
tically a half-habited 
seems that at the 


since as a chdteau, and was now the property of a 
village notary, whose helle-mére occupied some of 
the rooms on the ground floor, while the fine 
chambers on the second story were used as 
stores for the farm produce. There were one or 
two barely furnished bedrooms in the towers, 
with walls a couple of yards thick, and it was 
the practice of the owner to let them during 
the summer months, together with the salle des 
gardes, for a moderate sum to families of the 
petite bourgeoisie, who came to spend the holi- 
days with half-a-dozen children and a bonne-d-tout- 
faire. It was singularly incongruous the idea of 
these good people spending the nights sleeping 
five in a me anly furnished bedroom, and the days 
in a hall in which Diane de Poitiers might have 
banqueted. If we had been in search of a pro- 
perty to buy instead of to hire, it seemed to be a 
rare chance of acquiring a fine place in a lovely 
country, which would have needed comparatively 
Vol. XLI., No. 4—30. 
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LIS CASTLE, 
little expendit re to make ita splendid habita- 


tion. Perhaps t river, which surrounded it al- 


most like a 1 turning a picturesque mill, 
vinter, though Azay le Rideau, 
n, is often inhabited by the 
family until after the, New Year. 


made it damp 
in a similar situati 

A remarkable contrast was the next house we 
inspected. It 
Tours, surrour by what the French call a pare 
clos de © mur nd the English 
ust have been a most agreeable 
Unfortu- 
eers who brought those destroyers 


s a nice place at the gates of 


‘* extensive 
grounds,”’ and 
residence before t 


} 
| 


e era of railways. 
nately the eng 
of calm to Tours made an iron-bound island of 
this little estat and the truthful notary who sent 
us there warned us that if we were constituted 
like him, our nerves would not survive the 
whistling a ¥ Moreover, the only approach 
to it from the 
most unlike 


wn was through a grimy suburb, 
capital of Touraine. It is in- 
ontrasts. M. Ludovie Halévy 
has sometimes talked to me about his impressions 
there when it was the seat of government during 
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the war, some of which he has recorded in his 
delightful volume, ‘‘ L’Invasion.’?’ He was 
struck with the marvelous change from the 
tumult of the centre of the town, where troops 
were hurrying through and _ politicians clamoring 
to see Gambetta, to the stillness of the streets 
around the cathedral, which were as tranquil as 
when Balzac described them. Revolutions and 
wars only last for a season, but railways and their 
disfigurements never disappear ; and to-day, by 
the préfecture at Tours, if one turns in one direc- 
tion, in three minutes one is in the pious and dis- 
creet quarter frequented by canons, while the 
other leads one as quickly to the smoke and 
noise of a manufacturing faubourg. 

We had not yet explored the north side of 
the Loire, so one May morning we drove toward 
Langeais. Above a gateway in a high park wall 
hung a rusty chain, and 
this being pulled caused a 
bell to give forth a sepul- 
chral sound. A surprised 
gardener, after a long delay, 
let the carriage in, which 
toiled up through a tan- 
gled thicket of vegetation 
till it stopped before a 
handsome perron. The 












rooms were of fine propor- 
tion, yet the 
sunlightstream- 
ing in by the 
great windows, 


and the glorious 


<= 


yar 


prospect of river 
and valley, did 
not drive away 
a chilly feeling, 
which would 
have been more 
appropriate toa 
visit to a mau- 
soleum ona 
November even- 
ing. 

Upstairs there 
was a stately 
chamber with 
an old engray- 
ing on the wall 
representing the 
birth of the Due 
ery hi de Bordeaux, 
as and on a guéri- 
don stood a 


ONE OF THE CLOCK TOWERS OF THE 2 
CATHEDRAL AT TOURS, fa d ec d photo- 
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graph, signed ‘‘ Philippe Comte de Paris.’’ In 
one corner was a bale of the Gazette de 
France, and while we were wondering why 
for months the wrappers of that respectable roy- 
alist organ had not been broken, and why they 
had been brought to a bedroom, the gaunt wife 
of the gardener, pointing to the dust-laden balda- 
quin, croaked ‘‘ Le lit o) Madame la Marquise 
est morte.’’ Then we recognized the prevailing 
odor of disinfectant, and we understood the rows 
of medicine bottles on the parquet, and the un- 
opened newspapers and all the rest. We fled 
from that haunted chateau down to the Loire, 
rolling toward Saumur beneath a sky of blue. 

In the opposite direction we were sent another 
day to a property hidden among greenlands. — It 
had not an inhabited air, and the owner, who 
looked more like an Irish landlord than a French 
proprietor, told us that, being solitary, he lived 
in a farm, desiring to let his manor house, a word 
which describes more aptly than chateau the spa- 
cious building of unpretentious English style, 
though every rural residence, from a suburban 
villa to Chantilly, is called a castle in France. 
We, moreover, noticed some English engravings, 
not of the kind collected in France—interiors of 
Windsor and views of York Minster—and it 
turned out that the mother of this lonely gentle- 
man was the daughter of an honorable and rev- 
erend prebendary of the Church of England, and 
first cousin to a noble lord who was a once fa- 
mous cabinet minister. She died in giving birth 
to her son, and he had never spoken a word of 
English. What was worthy of remark was that 
while he was closely connected with the British 
peerage, he had not even a particule to his French 
name, and that being the owner of a big house 
and a nice estate, he did not call himself Marquis 
or Vicomte. Perhaps it was unconscious English 
pride that caused this rare self-restraint, as not 
one French hobereau in a hundred, even when 
his origin is humblest, refrains from decking 
himself with a title, whether he has the shadow of 
a right to it or not. 

This place, like all the others we had seen in 
Touraine, seemed not a desirable winter resi- 
dence, and that objection applies not only to the 
few which are to let, but to most of the inhabited 
country houses. It is due to the fact that most 
of the chdtelains who do not go to Paris have ho- 
tels for the coldest months in their provincial 
towns. The former owners of the property I 
have called Chateau Renard always thus mi- 
grated to Tours, at the St. Martin, to their hotel 
near the basilica dedicated to that saint. What 
M. Taine said of the ‘‘ Ancien Régime’”’ is true 
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now that only the English and the Germans are 
content to spend the sad months of rain in the 
solitude of a castle. 

At last, in a picturesque corner of the Brie, we 
finally found a resting place. The kind chédtelaine 
asked the wittiest member of the Académie Fran- 
caise to call to see me and sing the praises of a 
place, also within reach of her own stately domain, 
which we had originally heard of from an agent 
in the days when we mistrusted agencies, and 
despised the environs of Paris, and thus we be- 
came his nearest neighbors. We had lighted 
upon an ideal French home. The chdteau, stand- 
ing high iv 


a finely timbered park, possesses 
within and without all the qualities that a 
country home ought to have—beauty, spacious- 
ness, and comfort. It was built in the clos- 
ing days of Louis XIII., and is a perfect spe- 
cimen of the epoch. Mme. de Sévigné saw its 
completion when, as Marie de Rabutin-Chan- 
tal, she came here from Bourbilly and spent the 
last years of her girlhood in the village. More 
than a century later, a letter-writer of a very dif- 
ferent school, Diderot, dated much of his corres- 
pondence with Mlle. Voland from the chdteaw in 
the valley below, and some of his most embar- 
rassing anecdotes refer to the then occupants of 
this place. 

Between the humors of everyday life and the 
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distant history of the past, there is a period fore- 
most in the thoughts of all French men and 
women. From the terrace of the chdteaw there is 
a glorious view over the Marne, finer than that of 
the Seine from St. Germain. The old trees of the 
park luckily hide the disgraceful Tour Eiffel, and 
the only monument of Paris visible from the win- 
dows is the Sacré Coeur of Montmartre. But the 
valley, so populous and peaceful, that lies between 
us and the Donjon de Vincennes on the horizon 
was the battlefield of Champigny. The Wurtem- 
berg division had its headquarters here in this 
house, and in an attic, used by the invaders as a 
point of observation, one may still read names in 
German characters scrawled on the ceiling. We 
are surrounded by all the contrast and contradic- 
tion of French life. The gayety and movement 
of Paris reddens the northern sky at night with 
the glow of its lights; below these windows, 
within these walls, there are pathetic memories 
of invasion and defeat, one day to be revenged, 
as the roar of the cannon from the forts protecting 
the capital sometimes reminds us ; and behind us 
are boundless forests, smiling villages, fertile hills 
and plains—all the peaceful quiet of rural France, 
where the never-ending toil of the peasants amid 
the tranquil beauty of the landscape makes one 
imagine that the glitter and turmoil of the fairest 
of cities is as distant as the scene of battle. 
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By Davin B. Wuire. 


It was Sunday morning and the sun shone as 

only the sun does shine in an English June. 
tobert Harmon buttoned up his black coat and 

carefully brushed his low felt hat ; then, glancing 
at the clock on the high mantel, crossed the 
room quickly to the foot of the stairs. 

‘*Come, mother,’’ he called, in a cheery voice. 
“‘T must be going; it is time I was at the 
chapel 

‘* Wait a minute, lad,’’ came in muffled tones 
from the room upstairs. 
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**T am just looking for 
something ; wait a minute, lad.’’ 
tobert Harmon turned from the 


ing. 


stairs smil- 
What was it shewas looking for? He loved 
his mother tenderly, reverently, and her homely 
and almost childlike ways, while they made him 
smile, endeared her to him the Robert 
had received a good education ; he had a fine in- 
telligence, and a strength of character which had 
made him, the young Baptist preacher of Bilpar, 
a power among his neighbors and a noted man 
throughout the Peak county. His old mother, 
the daughter of a pitman, was without education 
and had no remarkable intelligence. A simple, 
trusting woman, who had lived all her life among 
the pit-folk and had desired no higher sphere. 

It was an old-fashioned cottage in which the 
young preacher lived with his mother. A little 
garden bounded by a low wall divided it from its 
neighbors. 


more, 


There were only the simplest flowers 
in the garden, which were gay now with their 
new June bloom. <A sturdy 

under the wide, low window and 
and around it. 


rosebush grew 
climbed about 
The young preacher opened the 
window and the odor of roses filled the quaint 
old house-place, and the sunshine lit up the soft 
red color of the tiled floor, and brightened the 
blue of the willow ware resting on the wooden 
dresser against the yellow-tinted wall. The long 
fender of polished steel flashed back the bright 
sunbeams and the white hearthstone gleamed like 
snow. 

Robert Harmon took a book from a hanging 
shelf and laid it on the table, which was covered 
with a red and blue linen cloth. Then placing a 
high-backed chair near the table, he went to the 
window, and breaking off a glowing red rose he 
laid iton the book. It was his mother’s well-worn 
Bible. Then hearing his mother’s footsteps on 
the stairs, he sprang quickly to assist her, and 
as she reached the lowest step he laughingly 


lifted her to the floor. She was such a little old 
woman, her fragile figure was almost girlish, al- 
though her face was wrinkled by age and her 
hair was very white. It was difficult to believe 
she was mother to the stalwart man who looked 
at her flushed old face and brightened eyes so 
tenderly. He put his arm about her and led 
her to her chair and placed a footstool under her 
feet, while she tried to recover her breath after 
her unusual exertion. 

‘What have you been doing, mother mine ?”’ 

‘“‘T’ve been looking in your poor father’s box, 
lad, to find this,’’ and she held out to him a 
white silk handkerchief. ‘‘I thought since ye 
were going to have dinner with the new grand 
folks at the hall to-day, ye might carry this.”’ 

‘What a vain little mother you are!’’ said 
the young preacher, as he shook out the silken 
square. ‘‘ What does it matter whether I carry 
a handkerchief of silk or linen ?”’ 

** Well, lad, it may na matter much, but your 
father always carried a silk handkerchief with 
his best clothes, and, my lad, what he did, ye 
may be sure was right. He was a master mind 
about clothes when he was alive, and no pit-lad 
would buy a new suit without coming first to see 
what your father had gotten. Ay, lad, your fa- 
ther knew what was right, always.’’ 

In reply, the young man kissed his mother af- 
fectionately. 

‘*They will have a short sermon this morn- 
ing,’’ he said, as he turned to go. ‘‘ Good-by, 
mother, I shall try to get away early from the 
hall this afternoon,’’ and, waving his hand gayly, 
he made his way quickly toward the chapel. 

A church bell in a neighboring village tolled 
slowly ; its mellow invitation hung in the air 
and made harmony with the noise of children’s 
laughter and the sound of women’s voices as 
they hovered over their cleanly hearths, or rested 
a moment to chat with their menkind, who, 
clean shaven and in their Sunday clothes, stood 
in the whitened doorways. 
usual zest in 


There was an un- 
their salutations as the young 
preacher passed by their doors, and he smiled as 
he realized the reason of it. 
baptism that morning, and one which had been 
talked of all the country round. 


There was to be a 


Down in the 


mine, by the pit-lads; at the Red Lion, by the 
doctor and the constable, and by all the women 
The daughter of Eben Barnett, Esq., 


in Bilpar. 























‘“THE OLD LADY TOOK UP THE BANK NOTE IN HER THIN, SMAI 


the wealthy ironmaster, who had recently brought 
his family to Heanor Hall, a fine old estate near 
Bilpar, was to be baptized by Robert Harmon, 
and the family were expected to be present to 
witness the ceremony. 

Mrs. Harmon was reading her Bible when a 
young woman, tall and slight, clad in gray, passed 
through the little garden gate. She paused to 
note the flowers, which were putting forth their 
brightest blossoms, and, stooping to a bed of 
pansies, plucked one of the velvet beauties and 
placed it in the bosom of her gown. With a 
pleased look at the rich purple against its back- 
ground of gray, she passed by the gayer blossoms 
and the radiant roses and entered the cottage. 
The old woman looked up as the shadow fell 
across the doorway. 

‘Well, Annie, lass,’’ she said, with a lively 


a a 








FINGERS.”’ 


welcome in her voice, ‘1 had begun to think 
ye werena coming this morning. It is near time 
for chapel. 1 


fifteen minutes 


church bell has been going this 
The young woman was at the 


table, untying er bonnet. 
‘The church folks,’’ the old woman went on, 
‘‘have no excuse for being late to preaching, 


though [ll warrant the Baptists are as punctual 
as church folk, and they havena any church bell, 
either.”’ 

Annie Healey had often heard these remarks 
anent the distant church bell, and, responding 
only with a smile, she drew off her gloves and 
placed them with her bonnet on the table. The 
old woman looked at her sharply. 

‘Why, Annie, lass, ye don’t mean to tell me 
that ye are not going to chapel this morning, 
and a baptism, too ?”’ 
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‘No, Mrs. Harmon,’’ replied the young 
woman, quietly, ‘‘I am not going this morning. 
I want to stay with you and help you. My aunt 
has given me a whole day to myself. I am glad 
of it. I know you will be alone nearly all day 
to-day.”’ 

‘* Aye, so I will be, lass. Robert isna coming 
home for dinner. I will be glad to have you 
with me; but I'd rather you didna miss the 
service.”’ 

‘*T’]l go to-night,’’ said Annie; and a faint 
flush grew upon her cheek as she continued : ‘I 
met Robert by the chapel, and he told me he 
was going to dine with the family at the hall. 
He was glad I could come and stay with you.”’ 

** Ay,”’ replied the old woman, ‘‘he’ll be glad 
enough, lass; and it is naught but natural he 
should be. He is hoping to bring you here for 
good and allsome day. He likes to have you 
about the house, I know that.’’ 

‘‘And I hope that you do,”’ said the girl, a 
tinge of pathos in her voice. 

‘My lass,”’ the elder woman said, tenderly 
taking one of her hands, ‘‘ you are just the same 
as a daughter to me, and when Robert can hold 
up his head and feel like a free man, out of debt 
and able to support a wife, and can bring you 
here, I shall be glad as either of you can be.”’ 
And drawing the young woman’s face downward 
she kissed her. ‘‘Sit down, lass. I’ve been 
reuling in the good book, and I have been think- 
ing of many things. God has been very good 
to me, and, my lass, He has been good to you.”’ 

‘“Yes, I know,’’ replied the young woman, 
‘‘and yet Iam afraid Lam not able to be very 
thankful. If I only had a little money of my 
own, that I could help Robert !’’ 

‘* Nay, lass. You are not of the moneyed kind. 
You are one of God’s sparrows. When you were 
left without a nest to shelter you, God opened 
your Aunt Eliza’s heart, and she gave vou a 
home.”’ 

The young woman’s face paled and her eves 
grew moist at the elder woman’s words. Home 
she had not. Her sensitive nature could not 
attach itself to the austere and cheerless hearth 
which had sheltered her ever since she was left 
an orphan, vears ago. She pined for sunshine, 
for warmth and congenial companionship. 

Mrs. Harmon, without noting her listener’s 
emotion, went on : 

‘‘He didna let vou fall to the ground, lass. 
He took care of you. Besides, Robert doesna 
want your money to pay his father’s debts. No, 
no, lass; he has struggled alone, like the brave 
lad he is.”’ 
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‘Tt is cruel,’’ broke in Annie, ‘‘ that Robert 
should have to pay it all out of his small 
salary.”’ 

‘“Ay, so it is, lass; but if Robert’s father 
hadna borrowed the money, Robert couldna 
have had the education. He would be a pit- 
lad now instead of a minister of the Gospel.’’ 

‘I know,’’ replied Annie, resignedly. 

The neighbors began to pass in groups by 
the cottage door, and Annie Healey rose to go to 
the little kitchen, to see what she could find to 
do for Mrs. Harmon. She sighed as she entered 
the cleanly littie place, it was so cozy, so com- 
fortable. She longed so ardently for the time 
when she would have the right to call it her 
home. 

* * * * * *K 

The windows of the vestry belonging to the 
chapel were open, and Robert Harmon stood in 
a flood of sunlight waiting for the deacon, whose 
duty it was when the congregation was seated 
to open the vestry door and lead the way into 
the chapel. The young preacher held a small 
Bible in his hand. He turned the leaves slowly 
and meditatively, unmindful of the sun which 
lit up and glorified his strong face, refined and 
beautified by its spiritual expression. To see 
him standing there, absorbed, oblivious to all 
but the divine message he was about to give 
to the little flock assembled, one might easily 
believe that he knew little or nothing of every- 
day worries and the carking cares of a worka- 
day world. And yet his sensitive, high-strung 
nature had been held in cruel bondage by pov- 
erty and the necessity for hard and incessant 
work ever since his father’s sudden death, when 
he was amere boy. He had finished his prep- 
arations for the ministry under almost insuper- 
able difficulties, and when he was finally called 
to be the paid preacher of the Baptist chapel in 
his own village, he had at once assumed the debt 
his father had bequeathed him. For two years 
he had saved every possible shilling out of his 
small stipend toward lessening it, and it would 
take another year of such saving and self-denial 
before it could be paid. He did not care for 
himself. It was for Annie’s sake he. cared. 
He was keenly conscious of the hardships in 
her daily life. She bore her trials meekly, and 
he marveled often at her strength and patience. 
His heart rejoiced in her goodness and gentle- 
ness. He noted, too, with pain that was at 
times anguish, the lines of weariness about the 
mobile mouth, and the settling pallor in the 
delicate face. At such times the debt became 
a bitter burden, and he rebelled at the obstacle 
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which prevented his taking her at once to his 
heart and home. But this morning, as he 
stood in the vestry, there was no sign on his face 
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quality, indefinable and yet irresistible, which 
never fails to reach the heart. 

The sermon was short, and something like a 
shock passed over the listening congregation when 


of either harassment or care. The door opened 
and the deacon silently beckoned. With an up- 
lifted look and a light step, the young preacher 
followed him into the chapel. The ironmaster 
and his family occupied the front pews facing 
the pulpit, and the eyes of the whole congrega- 
tion were upon them. Eben Barnett had won 
his wealth and his place among men by his 
prodigious energy and shrewd business ability. 
He was of the people, however, and never 
wished to forget it. He loved his kind, and 
in his heart was glad to be one of this assem- 
bly of pit-folk and their families. The comely 
faces of the women, rosy with health, attracted 
him. The sallow faces of the men, who had 
left all their chances of physical beauty in the 
pit where they toiled for their daily bread, awoke 
his sympathies. 

Mrs. Barnett was an aristocrat and had brought 
to the prosperous ironmaster a family name and 
a wasted fortune. Her daughter’s strange desire 
to become a Baptist she had tried to overcome, 
but finding her immovable and moreover aided 
and abetted by her father, she made no strenuous 
opposition. Anything like strife or argument 
were foreign to her nature. She endured with 
patrician calmness the vagaries of her plebeian 
husband and never strove too earnestly to under- 
sthnd her beautiful, but, to her, disappointing 
daughter. Mrs. Barnett had accompanied her 
husband to the chapel for the sake of appear- 
ances, but was determined that she would not by 
look or sign betray any interest in the proceeding. 
Her husband winced as he caught sight of her 
calm, cold face. Her attitude made him ill at 
ease, and his good-natured countenance clouded. 
Presently, however, he was absorbed in wonder 
and delight at the fervor and eloquence of the 
young preacher, who prayed for his flock and 
read to them from the Scriptures in such manner 
that few men could resist. Robert Harmon took 
for his text the words of Christ to his disciples : 
“Tf any man would come after Me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
Me.”’ 

He spoke simply, earnestly, compellingly, not 
a note of his rich, sonorous voice was lost upon 
his hearers. A bright flush rested upon the aris- 
tocratic face of the ironmaster’s wife. Her in- 
difference was melting away. She was listening 
like the rest, held by the preacher’s voice so 
powerful and melodious, so authoritative and so 
appealing, and moreover possessed of that subtle 


Robert Harmon 
the choir, bad 


losed the book, and, turning to 
them sing the usual hymn which 
baptismal ceremony. He left 
nt into the vestry. He reap- 
peared shortly, we aring a long black robe, falling 
in straight lines from his well-set shoulders, 
which added 


Was to preced 


the pulpit and we 


peculiar dignity to his bearing. 
His manner was solemn and absorbed as, descend- 
ing the steps of the font, he walked into the 
water, 

Robert Harmon's nature was too keenly 
esthetic not to seen that Emily Barnett was 

beautiful. He had seen it 
t, too, as he had many times 
beauty of the stars. To him, 
the daughter of the rich man was as far away 


more than ord 


and acknowledg 
acknowledged 

from his world and him as they. His absorbing 
zeal in his vow 
self-denial in 


tween him ar 


mand the necessity for continual 
s daily life made a wide gulf be- 
such as Emily Barnett. If, at 


times, there st | within him hints of wealth and 


ease and a place among cultured men and fair and 
put them away from him, and 


= labors with increased zeal, and 


gentle wome) 
went on with 


patiently persevered, enduring his penury, giving 
loyal devotion to Annie Healey and filial love and 
care to his old mother. In these he found his 
consolation, and he sought no greater glory, no 


higher reward. 

And now, as he waited for Emily Barnett, his 
thoughts were not of her beauty nor of her 
wealth. He thought of her only as one to be 
added to the fold. 

The door on the left of the pulpit opened, and 
Emily Barnett, clad,in purest white, made her 
way to the font. The faces of the women assem- 
bled grew tender as they look at her, and the 
men gazed wonderingly, for nothing so fair and 
sweet had ever come out of that vestry door. 
Robert Harmon raised his eves to the young girl 
before him. A thrill of pain, of wonder, of joy 

\t the sight of her, standing 
there in the dazzling light, his starved senses es- 


transfixed hi 


eaped his will and rose in riotous mutiny and 
routed higher things. They forced him to feel 
the wondrous power of her youth and beauty, 
the charm of her high-bred air and the winsome- 
ness of her maiden modesty. They clamored of 
the beautiful light in her glowing eyes, of the 
bloom on her fair face, of the tender sweetness of 
her rosy mouth and of the shining glory of her 


bright hair aflame in the sun. His spiritual joy 


are 


— 
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was replaced by sensuous delight. Like one in 
a blissful dream he drew the young girl toward 
him into the water. He heard himself repeating 
the formula of baptism. He saw the sisters lead 
her away, covered with a sombre cloak. 
all unreal—a dream, 

He passed quickly from the font to the vestry. 
With eager haste and exulting heartbeats he pre- 
pared himself to accompany the rich man to 
Heanor Hall. <A butterfly flew in through the 
open window and alighted on the little, well- 
worn Bible which lay on the table where the 
young preacher had reverently laid it before he 
entered the chapel. The little creature strove to 
balance its bright body on its unlovely and un- 
yielding resting place, its delicate wings of gauze 
trembling like tiny sails in a tempest. The young 
preacher had brushed away many a gorgeous in- 
truder before without realizing its beauty. Now 
his eyes caught the glints of pearl, and ruby, and 
amethyst, which glowed and waned in the quiv- 
ering wings. The beauty of the fragile thing de- 
lighted him. He smiled to see it sway and sail 
again into the clear, warm palpitating air. He 
did not see the white dust which the butterfly 
had shaken from its wings on his well-worn 
sible. 

He turned, as his habit was, to look into the 
small mirror, which hung upon the wall, to see 
that all was as it should be with his plain black 
coat and his white tie that showed his calling. 
A rapid glance always hitherto had sufficed him ; 
he had regarded even that as a concession to hu- 
man weakness. Now the reflection of his face 
new sensation. He saw a man hand- 
some and strong, and very good to look at, and, 
Narcissus-like, looked into the well of his small 
mirror to get a better view of himself. His satisfac- 
tion grew as he gazed. For the first time in his 
life the young preacher was filled with vanity. 


It was 


awoke a 


Eben Barnett was waiting for him in the 
shadow of the wide door of the chapel. The 


ladies had gone home in the carriage. 

‘‘T thought you would prefer walking,’’ he 
said, as the young preacher joined him. ‘‘ We 
can take the short cut across the fields. What a 
fine day it is !’’ 

‘© A perfect day !’ Robert Harmon rejoined. 
‘*?Tis good to be alive on such a day as this. A 
walk will be delightful.’’ 

Many curious faces were at doors and windows 
as he passed with the rich man, but the preacher 
was unconscious of them. He was oblivious of 
all but the beauty of the day and the beauty of 
all about him. The fresh, green of the 
leaves on the trees, the chirping of the birds 
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among them, the wild rose§ in the hedge rows, 
the feathery films of cloud which like shreds of 
gauze clung to the bright blue dome of the sky, 
each and all struck on his senses with a new de- 
light. He answered naturally and frankly the many 
questions put to him concerning his church, his 
home, and his prospects, by his companion, who, 
as they walked and talked, noted his every look 
and gesture, marveling at his easy bearing. 
Eben Barnett compared his own position in life 
with that of this young preacher and the com- 
parison brought with it a feeling of responsibility ; 
he could do so much for the young preacher. 

The lodge gates of Heanor Hall were opened 
for them by the young wife of the lodge keeper. 
She smiled brightly in response to the kindly 
‘thank you’’ of the master of Heanor, and 
looked proud and pleased when Robert Harmon 
saluted her. She was one of his flock, and felt it 
a personal favor that the preacher was going to 
dine with the master. They left the driveway 
and walked great lawn—green and 
smooth as On the left boundary the 
purple lilacs and the yellow laburnums threw out 
their branches laden with their wealth of bloom, 
filling the air with fragrant odors. Fir and laurel 
trees made dark green blots at wide distances on 
the brighter green of the grass, and glowing beds of 
flowers in scarlet and white, azure and gold, lay 
like mammoth jewels in their emerald setting. 

‘* How beautiful, how beautiful !’’ the preacher 
exclaimed, his face glowing with enthusiasm. 
He grew more elated as he followed his host from 
one point of beauty to another. Through the 
hothouses with their orchids and tropical plants, 
into the rose garden in fullest bloom, and past 
the cool green ferns, the tall white lilies and the 
royal fleur-de-lis. With heart growing lighter 
and lighter, he followed the rich man into the 
house, through the wide hall wherein stood 
knights in armor and gods and goddesses in 
bronze and marble. He sprang up the wide 
stairway like one accustomed, and trod heedlessly 
the velvet carpet which ran up the dark shining 
steps like a gleaming turquoise ribbon. Even 
the portraits of the stately ancestors of Emily 
Barnett, in their massive gilded frames which 
lined the noble landing, looked to him in his ex- 
hilaration like the faces of friends bidding him 
welcome. A 


over the 
velvet. 


wide window at one end of the 
landing looked out over the most picturesque 
scenery in the Peak county. 

‘‘The view is very fine from here,”’ 
host. ‘‘It is cool here, too. 


said his 
Sit down.”’ 


Robert Harmon sank into the downy softness 
of a rich, low divan and looked out over the 
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landscape, but saw not the view as Emily’s father 
saw it. His eyes caught glimpses of white robed 
maidens in the fleecy clouds, and there was en- 
chantment in their glances and a glamour in their 
smiles. 

He sat by his host at the dinner table, and the 
good-hearted man beamed with pleasure while 
this young guest talked aptly and brilliantly of 
the topics of the hour. The young preacher's 
eyes brightened and he grew more eloquent as he 
caught glimpses of Emily’s fair face through the 
fronds of fairy ferns which made a dappled 
tracery over white and pink roses in a massive 
épergne of silver which stood between him and 
her. He joyed in the glow and color of all about 
him. He longed to press the juice from the 
purple grapes and to taste the strange but luscious- 
looking golden fruits whose like he had never 
seen. He found sweet music in the sound of the 
ruby wine as it fell into the dainty shells of crys- 
tal. To his enchanted senses the wine was nectar 
and the fruits had grown in Eden. 

* K *K * 

Masses of gray and white clouds were slowly 
obscuring the horizon and veiling the light of the 
afternoon sun when Robert Harmon took leave of 
his hostess and her daughter Emily. The bright 
blue in the sky now showed in shifting places, 
and waves of shadow followed one another slowly 
over the grass. To Robert Harmon, the lowering 
clouds and the dark creeping shadows carried a 
sinister significance that chilled his senses and 
caused his elation of spirits to wane. 

‘‘Count me your friend, always,’’ said the 
ironmaster as they reached the end of the lawn. 
He shook the young man’s hand warmly and 
waved him a cheerful adieu. 

The clang of the iron gates when they closed 
behind him smote the preacher’s nerves brutally 
and sent the blood bounding through his veins, 
their ruthless note dispelled the last illusion of 
the too pleasant dream. His temples throbhed 
and his heart stifled under an intolerable pressure. 
Stunned and confused he turned his steps to- 
ward home. The road lay in shadow now, and 
he shivered as little gusts of wind made sibilant 
thrusts among the leaves of the hedges and trees. 
Instinctively he left the highroad and sought the 
more secluded way by the Bilpar mine. An 
awful sense of guilt weighed him down. He had 
wandered from the straight path and had sated 
his soul in sensuous pleasure. He prayed he 
might meet no man of his flock lest they should 
read in his face the story of his backsliding. 

One by one the events of the day recalled them- 
selves. The scene with his mother in the morn- 
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ing, the meeting with Annie, and her look of 
love and trust as he left her by the chapel. The 
service, his freedom in the pulpit and his spiritual 
joy. Then the vision of the lovely girl at the 
tter abandonment to the power of 
His vanity in the vestry, the de- 
lirium of his elated senses in the rich man’s 


font, and his 
her beauty. 


house. Every detail of the day, like living ac- 


cusers, sprang up and confronted him. 

The air was heavy and dark clouds hid the 
sun complete! Big drops of rain began to fall, 
and the rumbling of thunder in the distance and 


a vivid flash of lightning told of the storm com- 
ing. 


The young prea her took no heed of the men- 


acing cloud. nor the falling rain. He was doing 
battle with bitter and humiliating recollections. 


He who should have been so strong had been so 
weak! At the 
have been fill 


ry moment, when his soul should 
| with zeal for God, he had for- 
| had sated his senses in the con- 
1 woman’s beauty. He who had 
exhorted his flock again and again to beware of 
the ‘‘lust of the eye’’ and ‘‘ pride of the flesh.”’ 
He, their leader 
had fallen at t) 


among his bret 


gotten Him ar 
templation of 


their counselor, their brother, 
e first temptation. He had gone 
hren as one something better and 
less assailable than they, as a soldier well equip- 
ped at all’ points, and lo! the enemy had caught 
him with his shield unbuckled and his armor in 
need of repair. 

‘* God forgive me,’’ he cried. ‘‘ What are riches 
to me? What have I to do with luxury and 
ease? and what to me is a woman’s beauty ?”’ 

For a moment the youth of him, the strength 
of him rebelled at the questions, but it was only 
fora moment. A thrill shot through his senses ; 
a rush of tenderness went over him beyond his 
power to control, fgr Annie Healey’s sweet face 


had lined itself against the walls of his heart and 
with melting contrition. Annie 


filled his soul 

who loved him so! Whose gentle patience had 
brought balm to his spirit when he had been 
ready to give up the struggle. He had allowed 
the beauty of another to come between him and 
her. He had forgotten Annie as he had forgot- 
ten his God. Drenched with the driving rain he 
neared the mine, a rude hut with open door of- 
fered shelter. The young preacher stumbled 
blindly in and flung himself on his knees with a 
ery : 

‘*God forgive me! I have sinned against 
Heaven and before Thee.’? He bowed his head, 
k his strong frame. ‘‘I will not 
let Thee go until Thou bless me,”’ was the burden 
of his ery. 


and sobs s] 
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The storm was over now, and a broad swathe 
of sunshine lay across the path when the young 
preacher left the hut. His face was pale, but it 
wore a look of peace indescribable. 

Old Mrs. Harmon and Annie Healey had heard 
over and over again from the neighbors who 
dropped in for a chat all the particulars of the 
morning service. They had talked of Emily’s 
beauty, of her father’s riches and of her mother’s 
pride. They filled the old woman’s heart with 
happiness as they commented on her son’s man- 
liness, his goodness and his gift in preaching. 
Annie heard the praise, too, with blushing cheeks 
and shining eyes. By and by the neighbors went 
their ways, and the two loving women were left 
alone. 

‘It must be nigh five o’clock, Annie,”’ 
the old woman. 
body thirsty. 
of tea, lass. 


said 
“Talking so much makes a 
Put on the kettle and make a cup 
Robert will be coming soon. It 
looks as though we will have a storm,.and Rob- 
ert will be glad of a good cup of tea after his 
walk.’’ 

‘I don’t think he'll want anything,’’ Annie 
‘‘He will have had so 
many good things at the hall.”’ 

‘* Nay, lass. 


answered, smilingly. 


Robert hasna any liking for rich 
He’ll not have eaten much. 
rant he’ll come home hungry. 
is satisfied with plain fare.”’ 

‘¢Wasna that thunder I heard, lass?’’ asked 
the old woman going to the kitchen door. 

‘¢Tt must have been,’’ said Annie, ‘‘ the clouds 
are so black over the little Peak, and it is raining 
very fast.”’ 


things. I'll war- 


He is a lad that 


‘‘T hope the lad hasna started,’’ said the old 
woman. ‘‘He will be wet through if he has. 
Stir the fire, lass, and put on the kettle; he’ll 
may be need some dry things, too.’’ Presently, 
Robert’s mother brought an armful of clothes, 
which she told Annie to place near the fire 
‘‘ready for the lad to put on.’’ She held a pair 
of woolen socks of her own knitting in her hands. 
“There is one thing you mun always remember, 
lass, when you are Robert’s wife. Always turn 
With all his education and 
his head for learning he never can tell the wrong 
from the right side of a stocking.”’ 

Annie smiled and blushed brightly as she took 
the turned socks and placed them by the clothes. 
These homely preparations for the belated 
Robert’s coming awoke strange and_ sweet 
thoughts which at once startled and soothed her. 
Was it not a foretaste of wifehood? In the 
future would she not many times be in the same 


his socks for him. 
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OF BILPAR. 
little kitchen, warming his clothes, making his 
tea and waiting for him—her husband ?’’ 

And as she roused the fire into a quicker heat, 
and swung the kettle over the blaze she sang a 
timid little song, whose notes were tremulous 
with happiness. The old woman took from a 
corner cupboard some old-fashioned cups and 
saucers and placed them on a wonderfully painted 
tray. She viewed the quaint figures on the tea- 
pot and sugar bowl with pride. She had had 
them ever married to Robert’s 
father. Presently she smiled and turned her 
head toward the kitchen. ‘‘ Well, well, if the 
isna baking cakes. They smell good, too. 
I wish the lad would come. 


since she was 


lass 
It isna raining now, 
and the sun is shining again.’’ Annie looked 
in, her face with the heat of the fire. 
‘* Robert isna here, lass, said the old woman,”’ 
‘‘but dunna fear for your cakes, he'll be here 
soon enough to eat ’em. Open the windows, 
lass, the air will be all the sweeter for the storm.’’ 

Annie opened the window wide and stood cool- 
ing her face in the moist sweet air. When Robert 
Harmon reached the little gate he saw his love’s 
face framed in a bower of glowing roses, and his 
heart leaped with joy, for never had she looked so 
fair. With a quick step he entered the house, 
and asthe girl turned from the window he caught 
her in his arms and kissed her. 


TOSV 


Annie trembled 
with happiness and confusion, for it was rarely 
that Robert kissed her in his mother’s presence. 
She was about to seek refuge in the little kitchen, 


when the old woman, who held the young 
preacher by the arm, called to her: ‘‘ Nay, lass, 
stay here. He is as wet as a barnyard fowl. 


Get you into the kitchen, lad, and put on the dry 
things ye'll find there, 
your tea,”’ 

‘‘T am only a little damp, mother ; 
have tea first.’’ 


Then come and have 


let us 


‘Nay, lad, ye’ll have no tea until you have 
changed your clothes.” 

‘Please, Robert,’’ urged Annie. 

The voung preacher left the room with a smile 
on his lips and tender gratitude in his heart. 
How they loved him! His contentment grew 
as he donned the dry garments and felt the 
warmth of the fire. What solid comfort, what 
perfect peace! With a light heart and a cheery 
look he took the big teapot from the hob and 
carried it in to the two women. 

‘** Now, then,’’ he said, gayly, ‘ 
the tea. 


let me turn your chair. 


I shall pour 


Annie, you fetch the cakes, and mother, 
There, that is better.’’ 

He sat between the two, and as he poured 
the tea, made merry jests about the gaudy 
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Chinamen on the teapot, who was resting on 
blue clouds and keeping himself up by the aid 
of a tiny fan. His mother would have questioned 
him about his visit at the hall, but he deftly 
warded off any allusion to it, and kept them 
laughing at his merry speeches. A click at the 
garden gate arrested the attention of all three. 
The young preacher waited, teapot in hand, to see 
who the newcomer might be. Annie rose in re- 
sponse to a knock at the door. A young man in 
livery handed to her a note for Mr. Harmon, and 
without waiting for a reply went quickly out at 
the little gate. 

Robert Harmon started as his eye caught sight 
of the livery. He rose and taking the note from 
Annie, stood turning it about in his fingers as 
though afraid to open it. 

‘‘ Why, lad, what ails you? Why don’t you 
open the letter?’ his mother asked, seeing him 
stand hesitatingly with the letter unopened in 
his hand. ‘‘It was from the hall, wasn’t it? 
The lad had the hall livery, hadna he ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it was from Mr. Barnett,’’ Robert re- 
plied ; and then turning toward his mother, he 
slowly broke open the envelope and drew from it 
a slip of paper, in which was inclosed a Bank of 
England note. He laid the note without a word 
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‘T venture to hope,’”’ says the Archbishop of 
York, ‘‘that the time is not far off when it will 
be a matter of curious history that English gen- 
tlemen once used to publish abroad with satis- 
faction that they and their friends had, in a cou- 
ple of days, killed two thousand head of game that 
had been driven into a wood for certain death. 
When again the trapped bird, released without a 
chance, wounded again and again and picked up 
fluttering and suffering, is made a pastime for 
strong men, and when women make a holiday 
over such sport, it shows that they are without 
With all the progress made in 
the way of preventing abuse of animals, we are 


love or pity.’’ 


still depressed with the conviction that women 
are almost universally lacking in that merciful 
unselfishness that alone makes them noble wives 
and mothers. No amount of argument and no 
appeal to mercy has sufficed to induce them to 
refuse to wear the wings and bodies of our most 
lovely and useful birds. There is a radical de- 
fect in the education of girls when.they grow up 
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in his mother’s lap, and read the few words on 
the accompanying slip of paper, his face flaming : 

“To my friend, R 
a day of unusual pleasure. 


bert Harmon, in remembrance of 
Espen Barnett.”’ 


That was what he read. 

The old lady took up the bank note in her thin, 
small fingers. Something in the feel of it made 
her tremble. She put on her spectacles that she 
might see better, and then holding the note in 
both hands, her mouth quivering, sat for a mo- 
ment too dazed for speech. 

‘Annie, lass,’’ she said at last, in a voice 
broken with excitement—‘‘ Annie, lass, you'll 
not have to wait any longer. The Lord has paid 
Robert’s father’s debt.’ And she held up the 
note for Annie to se 


‘* For a hundred pounds!’ exclaimed Annie, 
and then, as the full significance of it all 


flashed across her, her face flushed with joy and 
her eyes filled with happy tears. The young 
preacher drew her to him and held her to his 
heart. 

‘*T am so glad, dear,’’ she murmured. 

*€ Ave, lass,’’ his mother said, brokenly, ‘‘ and 
so is he!’ but the young preacher did not an- 
swer, his was a gladness too great for any words. 
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By E. P. 


POWELL. 


with a disposition to 


‘ondone cruelty. Increas- 
ing divorce has much to do with the fact that 
women are not ilways gentlewomen, as men are 
not always gentlemen. 

Sir Samuel Baker_is the only writer who has 
recently undertaken an elaborate argument in de- 
fense of sporting. His argument is purely nega- 
on the fact that the very person 
who opposes hunting wild animals on the plea of 
mercy, indulges personally in cohventional cruel- 
ties. ‘‘His appetite is not destroyed by the 
knowledge that his cook has skinned the eels 
alive.’’ He knows very well that two evils do 
not make one virtue, and that the cruelty of one 
person does not apologize for that of another. 
There is no question about the nature of ‘‘sport”’ 
that has obliterated race after race of animals 
suited to sery 


tive, and based 


is food for thousands of human 
beings. Our earlier trappers and hunters wasted 
all but the furs 
sportsmen wl 


Then followed a generation of 
shot down simply to kill. Not 
only have the Indians been starved, but most of 
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our Indian wars have been provoked by the in- 
vasion of their hunting grounds. The destruc- 
tion of food has been as wanton in other conti- 


nents as in our own. Sir Samuel Baker himself 





says, ‘At Newera Ellia the immense number of 
elk that I have killed would have formed a valu- 
able collection of skins had they been properly 
handled, instead of which the hair was singed 
from them, and they were boiled up for dog meat.”’ 
That is, the whole profit of hunting was to procure 
meat to keep the dog pack fit for hunting. But 
the final fate of nearly every dog is sooner or 
later to be ‘‘ripped up by a boar or crushed by 
an elk.’’ 

I cannot look into the eye of any creature 
without a feeling that sympathy is both desired 
and deserved. Going to my barn one morning 
recently, I came upon a strange dog—a large fel- 
low with collie blood and a big, alert eye. He 
came toward me slowly and laid down about ten 
feet away. His head was straight toward me 
and laid down between his outstretched paws. 
There he remained as nearly motionless as pos- 
sible; only his eyes were full of interrogation. 
He seemed to be saying, ‘‘I should like to stay 
here, and if you will permit me to do so I will 
be your faithful friend.’’ I looked at him a mo- 
ment. Every fibre of his body was alert; his 
eye was waiting my decision. I said, ‘‘ You may 
stay. You are a fine handsome fellow. I will 
trust you.’’ He instantly leaped up and came 
to me with a bound of great joy. You should 
have seen the effort to speak. Then I reached 
out my hand, and he touched it. As yet he had 
been meek, and trying to say ‘‘I swear fealty.’’ 
Now he looked one big look of love and took his 
place, quietly awaiting events. I had resolved to 
have no dogs about, because of my beds of flow- 
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But Shag won my heart. Oh, those noble 


ers. 
eyes! He became a permanent and honorable 


member of the household. 

Cats are capable of being pretty much what we 
desire to make them. Gladstone and Bismarck 
were my left-hand and right-hand companions 
at table for years. Gladstone finally mounted 
the sideboard over my shoulder, against the pro- 
test of my wife, and there he sat during my 
meals. Ifa nice bit were not passed up to him 
occasionally, he would reach over and touch my 
shoulder, as much as to say, 
and I have an appetite.’’ 


‘*T am here, sir, 
He grabbed for noth- 
Bis- 
! Huge, handsome fel- 
lows, I shall never feel them rub against my leg 
again and purr thanks when my hand stroked 
them, They died—one at sixteen years of age, 
the other eighteen. 

When Wagner’s dog, Russ, was killed by some 
miscreant, his remains were placed in the tomb 
destined for his master. The great composer 
was afterward laid beside him. He had carved 
at the entrance these words: ‘‘ Here Russ rests, 
and waits.’’ Leonardo da Vinci, the great artist, 
used to buy cages of birds and enjoy letting them 
fly away. St. Francis insisted that all living 
things are brothers. He is said to have preached 
to animals and birds ; which is not unlikely, as 
in the same times animals were tried and con- 
demned to death, and locusts were put under 
church ban. Sir Charles Napier was one of Eng- 
land’s bravest of heroes, but he positively re- 
fused to be a sportsman, as he could not endure 


ing, but received his points with dignity. 
marck was not so refined. 





the cries and the sight of wounded animals. 
I went one day with a friend into an edge of 


woods for a stroll. He had his gun in his 
hands. I did not think of his killing any- 
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thing, indeed was intent on some charming 
topic, when suddenly he was lost to me and 
the topic, and alert after a little red squirrel 
up a tall linden. Before I could protest, he 
had shot and broken the little creature’s hind 
lez. My God! how that beautiful creature 
begged for life! How he cried for pity, and 
tried to hide! But round and round that tree 
flew this brave, grand human being until he 
could once more get range, and the squirrel 
dropped at his feet still squirming. I hated the 
fellow, and hate him yet. [ can never get out 
I do not won- 
der that General Outram made a vow never to 
shoot a bird, and once refused to eat one that 
had been shot for his breakfast. I do wonder 
that there is not a general feeling of sympathy 
for the animate world that would make sacred 
every harmless creature. ‘‘One man,”’ says St. 
Chrysostom, 


of my eyes and ears that scene. 


‘keeps dogs to catch brute animals, 
himself sinking into brutality ; another keeps 
oxen and asses to transport stores, but neglects 
men wasting with hunger, and spends gold with- 
out limit to make men of marble, while neglect- 
ing breathing men who become like stones 
through misery.’’ But early Christianity, while 


exalting charity to man, rarely touched the 
graceful virtue of charity to animals. Man alone 
was worthy of divine attention. We owe to 
modern science the idea that all life is kin. 

Life becon Ss ne 
as when we s| 


er so lovable and satisfac ‘tory 
comforts with others. W hat 
possible pleas can a man get out of life when 
his whole soul is centred on either accumulation 
or on appetite | have constantly to see barn- 
yards and st s that are foul and stinking be- 
yond endurat Here cows and horses are fed 
enough to keep them in working order, but with- 
out a though making the creatures happy. 
I believe nothing would more astound their 
owners than suggestion that a cow can enjoy 
the beautiful | sweet; and that she detests a 
foul stall and a stinking groom. But I have 
seen too much of our domestic animals to doubt 
it. ‘* What dirty habits our animals have !’’ 
said a friend. Yes, but what effort was ever 
made to teach them better? I know one horse 
that never d d its dung except in a special 
corner of its pasture. There is no reason why 
all our domestic animals shall not be helped to 
develop the cleanly habits of the cat. 

Human progress depends largély on the prog- 
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This has 
It is a recognized fact that 
primitive men made almost no rise until they 
secured the help of dogs and reindeer, and 
other animal helpers. 


ress made by the lower creatures. 
always been true. 


Obliterate the cow and 
the hoyse, and we should be almost at once 
dropped back into barbarism, in spite of steam 
and electricity. The time may come when we 
may dispense with these creatures, but not now. 
But for the cat our houses would have to be 
built to be burned over occasionally to rid them 
of vermin. Shall we keep these helpers as 
friends or as slaves? Slavery of even a dog 
It degenerates the master in all 
Kindness does pay. 


never paid. 
cases, I read recently of a 
horse at twenty-four, a noble creature, that was 
pensioned for the remainder of his life. The old 
horse has hereafter only light exercise and the 
best of care. So loved has been his life that he 
has developed a vast amount of wit and wisdom. 
He can open the stable door and untie his 
halter ; and about as he likes, but with 
entire good faith. No one but an inherently 
low-down nature despises animals. 


vr ~~ 
goes 


I knew one 
hired man, emphatically the meanest creature I 
ever paid wages to, who hated to hear hens 
eackle and chatter when eating. Another, a 
charming lad, turned my barnyard into a circus. 
He was quiet, always smiling and slyly joking, 
We could sit 
down on our cows, or lie on the grass and pillow 
our heads on their shoulders, while they chewed 
cud. He rode the horses bare-back, or with 
his head to their tails. If he slipped off they 
looked around and waited for him to get on. 
Did I get any more work out of the horses? or 
any more milk out of the cows? I never thought 
about that, yet I think very likely I did ; at any 
rate I got peace and confidence. 


and not a creature but was a pet. 


The boy was 
made nobler, and so were the animals. Woull you 
not rather place reliance on such ‘‘ help”? than on 
the average hired man? 

There is a great deal of undeveloped capacity 
for goodness in all animals. The ugly ones are 
largely such because of human brutality ; or they 
inherit it from abused ancestors. 


I had an Ayr- 
shire cow that 


I had reared on a farm which I 
only visited in the summer. Reaching that home 
soon after she had dropped her first calf, I found 
two men trying to milk her. They had her in a 
tight frame, with pegs before and behind her 
legs, and her head tied tight to a post. One 
brushed off flies ; the other milked as well as he 
could, but she made it lively for him even then. 
‘You will have to sell this beast,’’ said they ; 


“she has the very devil in her.’’ In three weeks 
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I had her on the lawn leading her with a rope, 
and at milking time she would stand quietly for 
a decent man to milk her. I did it by showing 
her gently that I intended well by her, and that 
it paid to be good-natured. At first she would 
not have a rope on her horns. For three days I 
only went to the gate and reached over some 
nice grass. This she must get only by coming 
to eat it from my fingers. Then I told her I 
would lead her out to eat if she would let me put 
on the rope quietly—holding up the rope. ‘‘ No, 
sir !’’ she replied with heels and horns up. But 
before one week was passed she would march up 
to me and hold her head for the rope. Trouble- 
some animals generally are smart enough to 
learn, if we have patience to teach. 
have no gentleness for teaching. 
What really can be got out of animals by love 
is shown by Professor 


’ . 
Some of us 


Bartholomew and_ his 
It is worth a trip half 
across the continent to see those horses perform. 
It is not the result of fear but of rational usage. 
‘* Denver Jim’’ was noted for pure wickedness ; 
and was taken to Mr. Bartholomew in despair of 
getting any good of him. He became docile and 
obedient. Sprite is a beautiful Spanish mare 
with a silky black coat. She is like a fawn for 
docility. One of her feats is to jump over four 
horses that stand side by side. 


oe Equine Paradox.”’ 


During school 
recess of an exhibition the animals play as they 
like. Two great horses, mounted on a narrow 
plank, play teeter with a gusto. Professor Bar- 
tholomew holds that a man who wishes to 
manage animals must first completely manage 
himself ; he neither drinks intoxicants, chews to- 
He is thus 
‘‘always in nerve and mental power and under 
government.” 


bacco, nor uses profane language. 


Animals naturally are said to fear man. This 
is a mistake, for they naturally love human be- 
ings. Their attachments for us are intensely 

The attachment of an ape in the Dres- 
den Gardens for the director, Schopf, was of the 
higher type of human. 


strong. 


Taken sick, as the end 
of life drew near, the ape reached up to her 
friend, placed her arm around his neck, looked 
at him for some moments with steady eyes, then 
kissed him three times. Then she motioned to 
be laid on her couch, gave her hand to Schopf 
and passed away. My own horse, on one occa- 
sion, fell on the ice, and only by the utmost ef- 
forts could I rescue her. She never forgot it, but 
would testify her gratitude most touchingly. In 
my judgment we are making an extravagant and 
costly blunder in treating animals as slaves, or even 
servants, and not as friends. A cat of 


our 
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household took extravagantly to a young friend 
who had come to spend a few months with us. 
When the young man left, the cat spent the whole 
of its time incessantly hunting for him. Many 
weeks elapsed before it could give up the idea 
that it might somewhere find him. 

It is with real gratitude that I look back to 
the lessons of childhood and remember that both 
my parents were typically gentle to animals. 
My father grafted the wild cherries with larger 
and better sorts, ‘‘for the birds, my boy.’’ The 
little mother was never so roused to anger as 
when a domestic animal was beaten or over- 
worked. It is with us a matter of ‘character 
building. The saddest wreck of a family that I 
have ever known is that which includes the sons 
of a man who was at one time a leader in the 
American church. He spent all his vacations 
with his boys hunting, and I have often heard 
him recount the killing of a deer that had ven- 
tured too near his camp. 
without any elements of gentlemanliness under- 
neath their clothes and manners. President Gor- 
don, of the American Humane Society, says, 
‘There has been such a demand for birds for 
decorative purposes during the last ten years 
that some kinds are nearly extinct; while the 
shores, the orchards, the woods once so radiant 
with bright wings, so entrancing with the glad- 
of warble and 
mute.”’ 

Higher and truer womanhood speaks in the 
words of Mrs. B. W. Hunt, whose husband was 
compelled by business reverses to part with a 
splendid herd of Jerseys. His cultured wife had 
loved and fed them and made them love her. 
When they went out the gate for the last time 
she wrote: ‘‘ There are sentiments that make this 
parting hard, indeed. 


Those boys grew up 


ness song, desolate and 


are 


Each has its special name 
and comes to my call. 


They have been my ¢on- 
stant care, and I have given them almost a 
I 


plead that the stranger’s hands into whose care 


mother’s love. Now the parting has come, 
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they may pass will be kind, and that caresses 
may not be denied them. When I stand in the 
empty stalls, the greatest grief my heart will know 
will be that the dumb creatures that I have so 
well known will be beyond my aid.’’ What a 
pastoral charm—full of piety and love—may in- 
spire our homes, this woman’s appeal illustrates. 
I have seen a few barnyards attached to Quaker 
homes, where this spirit of love and tenderness 
ruled. The effect was something wonderful. 
Every animal seemed to be gifted with almost 
human intelligence, and the gift of speech was 
hardly lacking. They spoke with eyes, ears and 
tails. Everything was peace and joy. What a 
magnificent vision is that of the Apostle that all 
‘‘ creation waits for its redemption through man”’ 
—that ‘‘ we travail in pain together’! There is 
no possible salvation of human beings alone in 
this world. 

Professor Morse relates of Japanese life that 
‘birds build their nests in the city houses. 
Wild fowl, geese and ducks alight in the public 
parks, and wild deer trot about the streets.’’ He 
had actually been followed by such deer through 
the streets nibbling melon rind out of his hand, 
A dog 
goes to sleep in the busiest streets, and men turn 
aside so as not to disturb him. One day a beau- 
tiful heron alighted on the limb of a city tree, 
and the busy, jostling throng stopped. No one 
attempted to injure the bird, but several began 
sketching him. Another writer, writing from 
Devonshire, says: ‘* The gulls sat like barn-door 
fowls waiting for bits of fish thrown to them. 
‘Yes,’ said an old fisherman, ‘they be getting 
tamer again; but for awhile they keepit aloof. 
A couple o’ city gents came down here, and began 
They did not 
at first understand, for never had even a stone 
been thrown at them. ‘‘Just for fun,’’ they 
said, but we fishermen like to have the gulls lead 
us where the fish are shoaling, and we stoppit the 
shootin’.’ ”’ 


as tame as calves and lambs on our farms. 


blazing away at the poor creatures. 
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A BRIDAL ON THE KAATSKILL. 


By LEon« 


Nevis had lived always like a snowbird, amid 
the unresponsive mountain-tops. She had flitted 
here and there, had sung sometimes in the sun- 
shine, and had run lightly across the winter 
snows, Idaving behind her tiny tracks that the 
woodsmen recognized at a glance. Very little 
more of life did she know than the snowbirds 
do, and no more of the meaning of the word 
‘‘ mother.’’ Her father was Wallace, the trustiest 
of the Kaatskill guides, and an unparalleled 
hunter. So her cabin eyrie that leaned confid- 
ingly—strangers often said, perilously—against 
a mighty oak on the steep incline, was cozy and 
bright. 

It was not always winter in the Kaatskill. 
There came at intervals a brief, beautiful sum- 
mer, and in one of these delicious seasons the 
universe changed for Nevis. A party of tourists 
had employed Wallace for a few days, and one 
sunset two of them accompanied him to the 
cabin door, and lingered to talk of a moose. 
Nevis came out and looked at them as a snow- 
bird might. One of them was like any of the 
hundreds of other summer strangers that she had 
seen. The other—he was like no one but the 
angel Raphael. She knew, for she had kept that 
sun-bright face ever since she found it, when a 
little child, near a deserted tenting spot, before 
the autumnal rains came. It had blown from 
some tourist’s portfolio, no doubt ; but it served 
a purpose well, for it became to the mountain’s 
ward the standard of facial beauty. Beauty of 
stream and cloud, of flower and forest, she knew ; 
but how to recognize beauty absolute in the coun- 
tenance, but for this gauge of it? 

Suddenly the youth turned his eyes upon 
Nevis, and never again was she to look at him as 
a snowbird might, for the quick flush crimsoned 
her throat and brow, even as the hastening sun- 
set pours a sudden red tide on the white Kaats- 
kill summit. She left them quickly. But it 
was not the last time that Clyde Carrington 
stood at the low door; not the last time that 
her eyes were lifted to the Raphael face, only to 
drop before his deep but restless gaze. His 
party left with the first frost. He lingered, de- 
claring that the mountains were at their best. 
In that he was right, yet not honest. But 
color and light were riotous, and each breath 
of air a draught of old Massic. What wonder 
that Carrington was scarcely sane? The late 
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September rains fell, and the world changed 
again. It might not have changed even then 
had not Carrington received a letter one morn- 
ing that summoned him imperiously back to 
a yoke he had once found light. He strode 
savagely across the mountains now, coming 
back at night all breathless and pale, only to 
end by opening a case that contained a beautiful, 
scornful-lipped portrait and a tress of shining 
hair. He held these long, often looking sigh- 
ingly at them, often dreaming sighingly—cover- 
ing his moist eyes—of a dark, soft little face, a 
trembling, lucent gaze, a lithe, round figure, 
brown, small hands, and light feet that knew 
every devious path, every winding defile, every 
woodsman’s way through the fastnesses. 

But the morning train bore him swiftly toward 
the metropolis, where the hurrying current of 
life sweeps on into quick oblivion. 


The mountain child lived through her eternity 
of pain in the next three months. God is too 
merciful to ordain any other for her. 

It was almost Christmastide when Wallace 
urged upoh his pale little daughter something 
new, strange and grievous to her: it was that she 


should marry a young giant mountaineer, who 
had worshiped her from babyhood. Not that 
the trusty guide and huntsman had no heart of 
tenderness for his child ; not that he could think 
without grief of giving her to make the hearth- 
light of another home than his own cabin. But 
he saw no other way than this to provide for his 
snowbird. The last two seasons had not been 
profitable to him ; 
living difficult. 


game had become rare, and 
He had determined, after much 
painful reflection, to leave his eyrie and go up 
into Canada for six months’ hunting. He would 
come back rich in valuable furs, and could lavish 
comforts upon Nevis and Stedman. For Nevis 
must marry Stedman Graves. There was no 
other way for her to be taken care of while he 
himself was in a far country exposed to perils 
that might at any moment leave her deprived of 
his protection. Stedman had loved her always, 
and had begged for her now for two years. Did 
> Probably yes. You could never 
tell a girl’s heart. She would love him when 
she was his wife, for there was nothing but good- 


she love him ? 


ness in the boy’s nature. 
He talked to Nevis long, following his train of 
self-reason thus, gently urging the matter. She 
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listened with half comprehension and a deepening 
pain. But when Stedman came in that night, 
and she looked from one to the other of the two 
eager faces, lit by the pine-knot glow, she re- 
membered that these two and the mountains had 
made her world until those few brief, bright 
weeks to which she had no right. She would 
forget the joy that flowered in anguish, and go 
back of that to resume her old peace and freedom. 
With hope bright in her eyes then, she stretched 
out her hand to the comrade of her childish days, 
and before the great logs were ashes on the hearth- 
stone, he went away happy and exalted through 
her promise to him. 

But the hope and the light both died out of her 
eyes when she was alone again ; and she suffered 
that night, and many that followed, the tortures 
that the all-Creator appointed for only the Styg- 
ian world. 

Yet through all the pain of the weeks that 
came after, she felt and knew that her promise to 
her father must be kept. A retraction was im- 
possible, for an explanation was impossible. 
Then it must not be that she should inflict on 
Stedman even a minute portion of the agony that 
she herself was bearing. 

She never knew how the sun rose and set 
through those weeks ; there never seemed to be 
any suns, indeed. The days dragged by in a 
monotony of suffering until that one when her 
father gently chid her for not making ready for 
Stedman and the priest, and reminded her that 
he must depart within a week. She put aside 
his remonstrant words by promising to go that 
very morning to the village across the mountain 
for her simple wedding gown and other little nec- 
essary things. He kissed her hair and her fore- 
head, and with another tender chiding for her 
pallor and her languor, he went out, turning back 
from the door only to bid her not fail to begin pre- 
parations that very day for her bridal ; then, with 
a smile of love and gladness, he was gone. Her 
bridal? The word seemed so new to her—almost 
the idea seemed new. A bridal for her, and her 
heart elsewhere? Her heart, her dreams, her 
thoughts, her tenderness. Then to what would 
she be wedded, if her love were wandering far 
off ? 

Her life had been always among primitive con- 
ditions, and this problem of a complex civiliza- 


tion was beyond her solution. The hours passed 
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on, and the sun rose high and bright, but soon 
plunged into swirls of fleecy snow clouds. It 
was noon before Nevis remembered that she must 
do her father’s bidding, and cross the mountains 
for her purchases. Muffling up closely, she set 
forth. It did not seem a difficult journey—thé 
four miles over the frozen cliffs, and through the 
snow-filled defiles in the face of a biting wind. 
She had taken many a worse one. But when her 
purchases were made, and she faced homeward, 
carrying her small parcels, walking had become 
more difficult. The snow was falling heavily, 
clouds lowering, and one of those low, close 
Kaatskill winds was cutting her face, making her 
pant deeply. Yet she pushed on, keeping well 
to the known ways until two-thirds of her journey 
must have been done. Somehow she enjoyed 
this combat with the mountains and the snows, 
for rough and unplayful as the game seemed, 
still it made her forget for the time that her heart 
was breaking. But when she began to be con- 
fused about the way, and found herself blinded 
by the thick flakes, she was at first frightened 
over her peril, and battled bravely to regain the 
path. 

On and on she pressed, turning now this 
way, now that, hoping for some landmark, a 
familiar tree or rock. But she found none, and 
after nearly an hour of blinded groping, her 
strength failed her, the calm of fatal cold came 
over her. She staggered on aimlessly hundreds 
of yards yet before she yielded to despair that 
was keen, yet had asweetness init. She stopped 
at last and turned her face to the sky, which she 
could not see. The hurrying flakes brushed in 
soft, deprecating frigidity against her beautiful 
brow and lips. She smiled alittle, weary, grateful 
smile, and with a brief prayer to the Virgin and the 
Christ, she sank into a deep, stainless bed, first 
having shaken out the spotless folds of muslin 
bought for her bridal gown and wound it around 
her, drawing it over her face last. Her bridal 
gown—ah, yes! For when they found her, she 
lay sleeping, white as the Kaatskill snows and her 
own soul; wedded eternally to purity, with 
earthly love and its sorrows, death’s infinite 
space removed from her, and eternity’s joy and 
light all hers. 

And when great-souled Wallace lifted the 
bridal white from her brow and breast, he could 
scarcely grieve. 
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BIRDS OF 

By J. 

Wuat raiment more perfect in its adaptation 
to the manner of life of the creatures it clothes 
‘an be imagined than feathers? For birds des- 
tined to support themselves in midair the lightest 
of vestments is required, and the lightness of 
feathers has passed into a proverb ; for those en- 
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countering the extremes of temperature, often, 
perhaps, passing toand fro between the icy rigors 
of the upper atmosphere above the line of eternal 
winter and the sultry heats of tropic valleys, what 
more effectual protection can be devised than the 
best of non-conductors of heat—a robe of feathers ? 
For birds sleeping in uncovered nests, expose(l to 
rain and storm, and such as pass most of their 
lives above and below the surface of lakes and 
rivers, their plumage, over which is spread an 
oily matter, forms a waterproof mantle entirely 
impermeable to moisture. 

Admirable as a protective covering, feathers are 
no less so in their capability of assuming bril- 
liancy of lustre and magnificent color, far excel- 
ling that possible to the furry coats of mammals 
and even surpassing the rich and delicate sheen 
and hues exhibited in the scales of fishes and 
reptiles. Not only the glitter of metals, but the 
radiant splendor of gems is imitated and rivaled 
in the gorget of the humming bird and the en- 
tire plumage of the monaul, the feathers of 
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which, like the facets of a diamond, show differ- 
ent colors in different lights. 

Often, too, the feathers of particular parts of a 
bird are developed into elegant ornaments, head- 
dresses, mantles, flowing trains and ruffs or col- 
lars. In the great white herons and others to a 
still greater degree their feathers furnish breast 
plates that in some instances touch the ground as 
the birds stand erect ; in the kirumbo they grow 
about the beak and face in tufts, and in the pen- 
nant-winged nightjar they stream in long pen- 
nants from the wings. 

All these different ornamental capacities of 
feathers are developed to the greatest possible ex- 
tent in the birds of paradise, and elegance of 
form, brilliancy of lustre, splendor of color and 
profusion of ornaments combine to make these 
birds worthy of their name, and the supposed 
celestial origin attributed to them not only by 
East Indians, but Europeans, when first known 
to the latter. 

For a long time birds of paradise were regarded, 
not only popularly, but by such naturalists as 
Buffon and Linnzeus, as inhabiting the air alone, 
living on the dews of heaven and never descend- 
ing to the earth. ‘‘ As they have no feet,’’ says 
Buffon, ‘‘ they can neither walk nor swim, and 
must be incapable of motion except by flicht.’’ 
And, indeed, the older ornithologists styled the 
bird apoda, or footless. 

The truth is that the legs, being large, some- 
what in the way of packing the dried skin com- 
pactly, and neither ornamental nor useful in the 
employment of the plumage in decoration, or re- 
quired in the article when made up for general 
commerce, they were cut off by the natives, who 
hunted the birds and sold them to the coast 
traders, who in turn disposed of them to the 
‘‘whiskered white men of the West,’’? and when 
the purchasers inquired for the legs, of which it 
was destitute, the traders, knowing no better and 
not sufficiently interested in the matter to inves- 
tigate, insisted that it never had any. The un- 
paralleled beauty of the plumage assisted the 
deception, for as the bird had heavenly beauty it 
was only right and proper that it should have a 
heavenly residence, and that assigned it was the 
unknown and inaccessible locality, the Mosaic 
Paradise. The true residence and resting place of 
these birds is New Guinea, the adjacent islands, 
and a small locality in Australia. 
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PARADISE, 
(From the 


M. Lesson, who was probably the first white 
man who ever saw a living bird of paradise in its 
native forests, gives the following extract from his 
**Soon after our 
arrival in the corvette, La Coquille, in this 
land of promise (New Guinea) for the nat- 
uralist, I was on a shooting excursion. 
had I walked a hundred paces in the primeval 
forest, the elderborn of Time whose shadowed 


journal, written on the spot : 


Searce 


depths are, perhaps, the most impressive and 
stateliest sight I shall ever-see, when a bird of 
paradise struck my view. It flew gracefully 
in the feathers of its 
formed an elegant and aerial plume, which 


undulations ; sides 
gave the brilliant apparition, in contrast with 
the gloom of the forest, no remote resem- 
blance to a luminous meteor. Iwas so aston- 
ished at the suddenness and beauty of what 

I saw, so overcome with feelings of wonder 
and inexpressible gratification that I did not 
remember I had a gun in my hand until it was 
far away. I forgot to shoot it.’’ 

The great bird of paradise, so-called because it 
is the largest species known—it is over a foot and 
a half long—is a magnificant creature, for not 
only are its head and body adorned with the 
most brilliant and the deepest and richest of hues, 
emerald green, deep violet, delicate straw color, 
bright yellow and other colors, with metallic 
sheen in parts and the lustre of velvet in others, 
but from each side of its lovely body beneath the 
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wings gush forth great vol- 
umes of long, silky plumes 
of the most delicate texture 
imaginable, so that when 
erected and outspread they 
look like a shining foun- 
tain springing up from the 
beautiful bird and 
whelming it in a golden 
spray. 

Few of these elegant 
creatures have been brought 


over- 


alive from their native lo- 
calities, but a Mr. Beale 

had one at Macao, China, 

had in captivity nine 

rs. In deseribing this bird the 
‘It has a light, playful and 
graceful manner, with an arch and impudent 
ibout when a visitor approaches 


been 





writer says 

look ; dances 

l seems delighted at being made 
ilmiration. 


the cage, a 
an object 
peculiar, . 
but its tones 


Its notes are very 
mbling the cawing of a raven, 


drawing at the American Museum of Natural History.) 


are far more varied. It washes 
itself twice daily, and having performed its 


ablutions throws 
over its head 


its delicate feathers up nearly 
The quills of the feathers have a 
bird to 


peculiar gonstruction that enables the 
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effect this object. Its food, during 
confinement, is boiled rice mixed 
with soft eggs, together with plan- 
tains and insects of the grasshop- 
per tribe ; these insects when thrown 
to him the bird contrives to catch 
in his beak with great celerity ; but, 
if through failure to catch them, 
they should fall to the floor, he will 
not descend to them, for fear, appar- 
ently, of soiling his delicate plumage. 
He will eat living insects, but not 
dead ones. 
‘“One of the best opportunities 
of seeing this splendid bird in all 
his beauty of action, as well as dis- 
play of plumage, is early in the 
morning when he makes his toilet. 
The beautiful plumage beneath the 
wings is then spread out and cleaned 
by being passed gently through the 
bill; the short chocolate-colored 
wings are extended to the utmost, 
and he keeps them in a steady flap- 
ping motion, as if in imitation of 
their motion in flight, at the same time raising 
up the delicate long feathers over the back, 
which are spread floating like films in the air. 
‘In this position the bird would remain for a 
short time, apparently proud of his heavenly 
beauty, and in raptures of delight at his enchant- 
ing self ; he will then pose himself in different at- 
titudes so as to regard his plumage in every di- 
rection. Having completed his toilet he ut- 
ters the usual caw- 
ing notes, at the 
same time looking 
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archly at the spectators, as if ready to receive all 
the admiration his elegant form and plumage 
demand. He then takes exercise by hopping 
from one of the upper perches to the other, and 
descends suddenly upon the second perch, close 
to the bars of the cage, looking out for the grass- 
hoppers it is accustomed to receive about this 
time.”’ 

Mr. Wallace, the great naturalist traveler, says 
of this bird : ‘‘ It is confined to the Aru Islands, 
a small group of islands close 
where their loud and shrill cries : ‘‘ wawk, wawk, 
wawk—wok, wok, wok,’’ form the most prom- 
inent and characteristic animal sound. In May, 
when they are in full plumage, the males assem- 
ble early in the morning to exhibit themselves, 
raising up their wings, stretching out their necks 
and elevating their exquisite plumes, which are 
kept in a continual vibration. Between whiles 
they fly across from branch to branch in great 
excitement, so that the whole tree is filled with 
waving plumes in every variety of attitude and 
motion. This habit enables natives to collect 
specimens with comparative ease. 


to New Guinea, 


As soon as 
they find the birds have fixed upon a tree upon 
which to assemble, they build a little shelter of 
palm leaves in a convenient place among the 
branches, and the hunter ensconces himself in it 
before daylight, armed with his bow and a num- 
ber of arrows terminating in around knob. A 
boy waits at the foot of the tree, and when the 
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birds come at sunrise and a sufficient number 
have assembled and have begun to dance, the 
hunter shoots with his blunt arrow so strongly 
as to stun the bird, which drops down and is 
secured and killed by the boy without its plumage 
being injured by a drop of blood. The rest take 
no notice and fall, one after another, until some 
of them take the alarm. It may be mentioned 
that it seems providential for the preservation of 
the species that the female is dressed in a plain 
suit of uniform brown which never changes. 
‘‘The different varieties of sifilets, as they are 
called, are peculiar among birds of paradise be- 
cause they carry upon their heads three long fila- 
ments terminating in disks, which are, in fact, 
feathers modified in a peculiar manner. Of 
these the first species known to ornithologists is 
Parotia sefilata. Its general color is deep velvety 
black, or appears so, but it shows in certain lights 
as purple and bronze. The throat, gorgeous in 
the sunshine, is covered with scalelike feathers 
of glittering green, changing as the light varies 
into an intense golden hue and cerulean blue. A 
broad, recurved band of feathers on the back of 
the head gleams with indescribable brilliancy, 
resembling rather the glitter of emerald and to- 
paz than any organic substance. The flanks are 
decorated with dense plumes of velvety black 
that are cap- 
able of being 
raised and 
lowered at the 
pleasure of the 
bird, and that 
project over 
the wings and 
tail so as near- 
ly to conceal 
them. Be- 
tween the eyes 
and the beak 


head is a 
patch of pure 
white that 
shines like sil- 
ver, and from 
the sides of 
the head 
spring the six wonderful feathers, that, like the 
plumes at the side, can be raised or lowered by 
the bird.’’ 

Count d’ Albertis, who was the first naturalist 
who ever saw a living bird of this kind, thus de- 
scribes the occasion: ‘‘Concealing myself, I 
watched the bird. After standing still for some 
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moments in the middle of the glade, the beautiful 
bird peered about to see if all was safe, and then 
he began to move the long feathers on his head 
and to raise and lower a small tuft of white feath- 
ers above his beak, which shone in the rays of 
the sun like burnished silver. He also raised 
and lowered the crest of stiff, sealelike feathers, 
and glittering like bits of bright tinsel, with which 
his neck was adorned. He spread and con- 
tracted the long feathers on his sides in a way 
that made him appear now larger and again 
jumping first on one side and then 
placed himself proudly in an 
attitude of combat, as though he pretended to 
fight with an invisible foe. All this time he 
was uttering a curious note, as though calling 
on some one to admire his beauty, or perhaps 
challenging an enemy. The deep silence of the 
b 


smaller, and 
on the other 


forest was stirred by the echoes of his voice.’ 
The species shown in the illustration is a va- 
riety of that just described, but one much more 
recently discovered. It differs from the former 
in many details, but principally in the distribu- 
tion of its colors. A third species of the same 
bird has been found in the mountains in north- 
ern New Guinea. 
But no group of birds seem destined to sur- 
prise naturalists as the birds of paradise. It 
would really 
seem thatafter 
having enlarg- 
ed the list of 
the different 
sorts describ- 
ed by orni- 
thologists 
from fourteen, 
which was all 
that were 
known fifty 
years ago, to 
no fewer than 
eighty-two 
species, all the 
most note- 
worth y of 
these crea- 
tures had been 
classified, la- 
beled, stuffed and placed upon the shelves of 
different museums in the civilized world ; but 
it is only since yesterday, so to speak, the most 
extraordinary member of the family has been in- 
troduced to the notice of scientific men. 
Who, indeed, would ever suppose there could 
exist a winged creature like the Alberti bird of 
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paradise, distinguished from every previously 
known member of the feathered creation by the 
possession of the two long stalklike appendages 
inserted on either side of the head, behind the eyes, 
and studded with a series of rectangular, horny 
plaques, glazed with china blue upon their up- 
per surfaces and chestnut brown beneath. On 
each attachment, which is at least three times 
the length of the body of the bird, there are no 
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less than forty of these plaques, gradually grow- 
ing larger as far as their lowest third, and then 
diminishing. Notwithstanding their extraordi- 
nary size these appendages are movable, and can 
be spread out, brought to a level and carried for- 
ward when the bird ‘‘struts’’ under projecting 
plumes, allowed to droop languidly when he is 
resting, or to stream out behind him as he flies 
from tree to tree. 


PACE. 


By Henry E. Haypock. 


Tue day was a beautiful one in June, the sky 
cloudless, the air crisp and cool, though soft with 
the fragrance of spring. 

It was an ideal day for wheeling, yet so far as 
Harold Barton was concerned it might have been 
a day filled with cloud and shadow. He almost 
wished it were, and that he could feel the rough 
wind battling against him. 

He was riding evenly with a steady pace, his 
head bent well over the handle-bars, his eyes 
seeing nothing but the road as it passed beneath 
his wheel. 

His mind was far away, going over an incident 
that had happened but a short time before. An 
incident that altered the whole complexion of 
his life; that took hope, trust and happiness, 
and gave him in their place disbelief and despair. 

That had been a beautiful day also, ending 
with an evening with the moon at full, the sky 
blue as azure, the air balmy with untold promise. 

It was the evening he had asked Dolly Madge- 
wick to be his wife, and she, standing dainty and 
white, robed in her beautiful and costly evening 
dress as she bid him good night, listened in 
feigned astonishment to his passionate, broken 
words. She had answered him in calm, even 
tones, and told him there was no hope—abso- 
lutely none; that she liked him only ; that she 
would be frank and tell him she only took him 
up because of a whim, and because he was ad- 
mired by the other girls. 

He could have borne a refusal more easily had 
he not suddenly seen underneath the charm of 
her presence the cold, hard heart of a woman of 
the world. 

To lose her was bad enough ; to have his ideal 
shattered, to know that he had been worshiping 
some one that was unworthy, was worse still. 

He had fled at once to the country, taking his 
wheel with him, hoping in the change of scene 


and through violent physical exercise, he could 
deaden the dull ache at his heart. 

A farmer in an old market wagon nodded to 
him in a friendly way, but Harold paid no heed. 
A young girl glanced curiously at his firm, hand- 
some face, set in the gloomy depths of thought, 
as he passed her. 

A turn in the road and he came upon a spring. 
As he drank the cool spring water, so clear, so 
pure, so sparkling, for the first time that day he 
felt refreshed. 

A little way beyond he came to the village and 
hotel at which he was to stop; a wide, white 
house, with a beautiful view of the valley stretch- 
ing away before it. 

After having registered he stepped into the 
parlor fora moment. As he stooped to pick up 
the village paper from the table he heard from 
the direction of the piazza a laugh. A laugh 
which differed from anything he had ever heard. 
It reminded him a little of the spring he had 
drank of that morning—pure, bubbling and 
sweet ; it was a pleasure to listen, without an 
idea what the mirth was about, and yet there 
was beside this joyousness, an intensity that de- 
noted depth of feeling. 

He stepped out of the door and glanced 
curiously at the end of the piazza, where there 
was a woman of middle age and a girl who might 
be nineteen, who might be twenty-five, with a 
grave, sweet face that one could not read 
readily. 

The most noticeable feature of the face was the 
eyes that lighted her face with a strange bright- 
ness and softness, yet with an intensity and 
depth of feeling which he could not fathom. 

Harold walked slowly to the other end of the 
piazza and lit a cigar. Why should he be inter- 
ested? What were women to him now? 
Nothing. 


What would they be to him in the 
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future ? 


Nothing. So once more giving way to 
his gloomy thoughts, he smoked on. 

For a week Harold saw little of her, only now 
and then meeting her, for he was away a great 
part of the time on his wheel. 

One night after a long ride, tired, disheartened 
and lonely, he returned late. He leaned 
wheel against the piazza and sank into the near- 
est chair. There was a rustle in the chair next 
him, and instinctively he knew it was Miss Reid. 

‘*You have had a hard ride to-day, have you 


9)? 


his 


not 
‘* Yes, a long ride,’?’ Harold answered, ‘‘ but I 
wish it had been longer ; I want to be even more 
tired than I am—so tired that I can forget the 
beauty of the night, forget everything, 
and just drop to sleep.”’ 
His had an intensity that 
strange, even to himself. It must have been the 
surroundings and the loneliness that had sud- 


past, 
present and future, 


voice sounded 


denly come home to him. 
You tired, 
‘things will seem very different in the morn- 
ing. The bright light of the sun sweeps away 
the mists of the evening.’’ 
Something in the intangible sweetness of her 


are now,’’ she was saying; 


sympathy affected him strangely, and before he 
thought he had answered : 

‘* Day or evening my life will be always the 
same—a life of dull despair.”’ 

‘‘T must differ from you,”’ 
‘¢ circumstances will change life ; time will change 
it. As it passes, the hard parts may become less 
severe, the bright parts more brilliant; it will 
soften the past, and the future will grow brighter 
as we learn by experience our mistakes, and 
are able to govern our actions better.’’ 

Harold did not reply at once, and then it 
was to change the subject. 

‘You are not fond of wheeling, are you?” 


she answered ; 


he said. 

‘“Yes, I am very fond of it,’’ she answered, 
‘hut I have never owned a wheel.’’ 

‘‘The reason I asked,’’ he replied, ‘‘ was be- 
cause I thought you would have taken advan- 
tage of these good roads to enjoy it.”’ 

‘‘T should like to,’’ she said; ‘“‘but I am 
satisfied with being away in the country ; that 
is happiness to me. I just love the country. 
Even the sounds one hears are restful after the 
rush and bustle of the city.” 

Harold did not reply at once. 


From the 


meadowlands came the piping treble of the 
peepers, the hoarse, guttural cry of the frogs. 
Now and then a whip-poor-will’s song 
their ears. 


came to 
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**So you are very fond of bicycling ?”’ he said. 





‘“Yes, very,’’ she answered. ‘‘I have not 
ridden so much, but in the city I frequently hired 
a wheel. I found it did me so much good 
Isn’t that pretty Listen !’’ 


The music 
\dued and soft through the open 


Some one was playing a waltz. 
came to them sul 
windows, 

**T do love music so,”’ she said. 

Harold Bart had risen, and stood with his 
hand on the back of the chair. 

** Miss Reid,’’ he said, ‘‘ I am expecting an- 
other wheel. The 
one I expect is interchangeable, and can be made 
suitable for a n I trust you will 
find a little tir t I hope,” he 
went on more earnestly, ‘f you will let me show 
rides about here. 


usually have two with me. 


yy woman. 
» make use of it. 
you some of tl ne I prom- 
ise I won’t tire you.’’ 

Miss Reid } 
hesitated, as if abov 
Harold’s mai 

“Thank 4 

A little later H 
table lay a letter 


For a moment she 
it to refuse, but something in 


ilso risen. 


seemed to reassure her. 

was all she said. 

irold was in his room. On the 

ready for the morning mail ; it 

rand acheck toa bicycle manu- 

looked at it a minute and laughed. 

t matter to him, but the idea of 
er appeared strange. 
iy I did it,’’ he said. 

K * * 


contained an ord 
facturer. HH 
Money did n 
sending that 
*¢T wonder 
The weeks t by very swiftly. 
| then taking a ride, Miss Reid 
the wheel pretty constantly. 
was very glad, for it was usually 
that she rode. 


From now 
had grown to us¢ 

And Harold 
in his company 

Though he could not forget the past, her gayety 
and good spirits helped him wonderfully. 

So the summer sped by until there came the 
first signs of fall, when both must think of re- 
turning to town. 

It was about this time a friend of Harold’s on 
a bicycling tour happened to stop at the hotel. 

They were smoking on the piazza when Miss 
Reid came out to take a ride up the valley. 

Harold was surprised to see his friend rise and 
step forward to meet her. 

‘* How do u do, Miss Reid? 


to see you again 


Tam so glad 
you are looking so well—the 
air must have done wonders; never saw you 
looking better ;’’ and so he rattled on. 

She did not talk long, as she said she was in a 
hurry to get to her friend’s house, and was soon 
speeding away up the valley road. 

**So you know Miss Reid?’ Harold said. 

‘* Know her? why, of course ; and let me tell 
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you, it is one of the most fortunate things a man 
can have happen to him to know Ethel Reid. 
See how bright and happy she is! Yet she has 
cares and responsibilities that would make a 
strong man quail—a widowed mother and two 
little nieces to provide for on the small salary of 
a typewriter. Every now and then her health 
gives way for a time, and she has to go away to 
recuperate. I tell you it is hard, awfully hard, 
for her ; and yet, look at her ; would you have 
suspected it? Isn’t she the sample of a brave, 
true woman ?”’ 

A great wave of feeling surged over Harold. 
He talked for atime, then, rising, he said: ‘1 
think I will go foraspin. I haven’t been out 
to-day. Will you go along?’ 

‘*No, I guess not,’’ his friend replied. 

A moment more he was on his wheel; for 
awhile he rode fast and furiously, then slackened 
his pace. 

What acontrast, he thinks, between his life and 
hers ; how selfishly he had acted from the first ! 

He had thought in his misery of nothing but 
himself. 

She had thought first of others. It was that 
very putting aside of self that had interested him 
in her. 

Thinking intently, he rides on, until the dark- 
ening of the landscape causes him to look about 
him. He notices that clouds are sweeping over 
the mountains, and massing themselves in a dull, 
heavy canopy. 

A peculiar yellowish light becomes apparent ; 
daylight seems to give way to it. A bad storm is 
coming up. Where could he go for shelter? 

He remembers the mill is only a little way 
ahead of him, and puts on an extra spurt of 
speed. 

Soon it looms up before him, with the mill- 
pond, dark and unruffled, stretching away, back 
of it. 

There was something sinister about the smooth- 
ness of the water, the dark canopy of clouds, the 
dull yellow light, and the strange hush over 
everything. 

There was no one about as he enters the mill ; 
then he remembers that they are probably work- 
ing upon the dam, for he noticed they were re- 
pairing it when he had passed the day before. 

The sombre, sullen clouds, remind him of the 
troubles under which he and Miss Reid are liv- 
ing. The storm had already burst upon him ; 
would it also burst upon her ? 

He has reached shelter none too soon, already 
the first wild gusts of wind sweep over the mill- 
pond, lashing it in rifts. 


THE PACE. 

Now there comes a gust of wind and rain to- 
gether; then another stronger gust; then the 
heavens seems suddenly to open, and a torrent of 
water such as he has never seen before descends. 

He wonders where all the men are during the 
downpour, when his attention is attracted by a 
confused sound of shouting. He goes to the other 
side of the mill and looks out. He sees men and 
horses working on the repair break in the dam. 

All at once the full terror of the situation 
seizes him. If that dam gives way the flood will 
sweep down the valley, carrying everything before 
it. 

He leaves the mill and runs to the dam through 
the blinding storm. 

‘*Can I do anything?’ he shouts to the man 
who is superintending the work. 

The man looks at him for a moment as he 
ceases to shovel. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he says, ‘‘ ride down 
the valley and warn the people the dam is giving 
way. We cannot spare anyone just now, and you 
can make good time on your wheel. It is a big 
risk. You will take your life in your hands, but 
we will do our best to hold it. Will you go ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Harold answers. Life holds little for 
him ; why should he hesitate to sacrifice it? Sud- 
denly out of the seething mist of the storm there 
comes before him a face, a brave, resolute, mirth- 
ful face, yet a face with the depth of feeling in it 
of a woman fighting against fearful odds. 

He flinches for a moment, then again, like a 
gust of the storm, he remembers her ride that 
afternoon ; that she will not be at home in safety, 
but will be at the house just below the mill— 
the second house he will have to warn. That 
thought is enough, he is on his wheel in a moment 
more. The seething rain blinds him as it surges 
by him, yellow and tinged. The mud clogs his 
wheels ; luckily the road is hard and the mud not 
deep, and he rides swiftly even with these disad- 
vantages. 

He uses every bit of strength he has, and the 
wheels turn faster and faster. 


Any moment there might be a surging roar, and 
he would be engulfed in the flood. 

Now he swings round some bend, and sees the 
already fearful onward rush of the river, far 
above its normal limits. 


Now he crosses a bridge 
that shakes like a ferryboat in midstream, with 
the pressure of the water upon its abutments. 

On, on, with the seething rush of the storm 
around him, above him and about him. It is 
already almost as black as night, and he can 
barely see the road. 

He has one more bridge to cross before he 
reaches the house at which she is stopping. 
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Another turn in the road and he is upon this 
bridge, but even as he sees it some huge log, 
driven by the force of the current, smashes into 
one of its supports. 

Harold gives an involuntary cry as the bridge 
trembles and slowly settles under the shock, 
Again the current surges against it, again it settles 
and part of it, tearing itself loose, swings down 
the river. 

Now, however, the good portion of it seems to 
hold firmly, and there is still left a narrow line 
of plank connecting it with the shore. 

Over this he will have to ride, for it is too nar- 
row to walk on, and yet take his wheel with him. 
He has ridden narrower paths ; as he approaches 
it he does not hesitate, but increases his speed. 
For that 
moment he is above the surging current as if rid- 
ing through the air, then he has reached the other 
side. 

A little way beyond is the first house. It 
takes him only a minute to warn the already 
frightened inmates. 

Again he is plunging through the storm. He 
gets a minute respite as he rides through a strip 


A moment more and he is crossing. 


of woods, for the trees shelter him in a measure 
from the driving fury of the storm, and the bend 
the road makes causes the rush of the river to 
sound indistinct. 

Once more, however, he is breasting its fury. 
Ahead of him is the house he is trying so hard to 
gain. Even as he sees it, a wild gust of wind 
tries to beat him back, but every revolution of 
his mud-soaked wheels is bringing him nearer. 

Oh ! for a minute or two more, so he can reach 
it before there comes the crash of the breaking 
dam and the rush of the loosened waters. So he 
can hold her for once, at least, in his arms, and 
tell her how much he admires her and loves her. 
For he does love her. He knows it at last— 
knows that it is a love so different from the love of 
his first passion as morning from night. 

He loves her for her courage, her fortitude, her 
bravery. He loves her for the struggle she is 
making against the misery that surrounds her, 
and which she has to bear. 

He loves her for the smiling bravery with which 
she bears it. He loves her because he can make 
her happy, because by the use of his money he 
can remove these cares and troubles which sur- 
round her. How it will sweep away her burdens, 
and in doing so sweep away his also, for in the 
affection of her love, if he gain it, he can forget 
the past ! 

Again comes the seething rush of water to re- 
mind him that it may not be. It must be. How 
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can one come so near to happiness, and then lose 
it ? 

Still another t] 
he saves her fro 


uught comes to him. Even if 
he flood he must keep up this 
ride against tl storm, for there are others to 
warn. 
What an ago 
He is upon 


that thought is to him ! 


house now; to turn in the 
driveway, and ride to the door is the work of a 
moment. 

He has to gasp out the news that the dam is 
breaking, and 1 to losea moment, but to climb 
of the house. 

For a minute he is sick and faint. One by 
one, as they pass his mud-bespattered figure, 
they thank hin 

Ethel Reid « 
out her hands t 


the mountain b 


es last ; instinctively she holds 
erasp his. 

‘< How ean | ink you,”’ she says, ‘‘ for this 
brave ride to warn us ?”’ 

‘* By going at once to a place of safety,’’ he 
answers. 

‘*Are you not coming, too ?”’ she says, with a 
little catch in her voice. 

“No.” he 
valley ; there 
perceptibly. 


lies, ‘‘ 1 must ride on down the 
others to warn.’’ She starts 


arling, I love you,’’ he says, 


and then she is in his arms. 

A great look of happiness comes into her eyes. 
‘Tam so glad,’’ she says. For a moment the 
storm and the surroundings are forgotten, then 
they rush back with renewed force. 

“Don’t go or she pleads; ‘‘ think of what 
we are losing, think of the future.”’ 

For a moment his purpose falters, then he an- 
swers: ‘‘I must go, the future would never 
have a bright day for me if I should sacrifice 
other lives for my happiness. Better to sacrifice 
my own life, but what is more terrible than all is 
that you, too, must suffer.’’ 

‘““ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ you are right.’’ For the 
first time their lips meet in a passionate kiss—a 
kiss of new-found joy, of aching loss, of unknown 
sorrow, of present happiness, . 

Then they part—she with a tearless sob, he 
with the weight of unutterable loss upon him. 

He does not look, but plunges madly ahead. 
He does not dare think, even, for fear he might 
turn back. 

To him the rest of that ride is a confused 
dream—a dream of a battle against fatigue, 
against the ments, against weariness, against 
pain, against thought and against hope. 

House after house he warns, until the gallop- 
ing of horsemen relieves him, but not before his 
work is comple ted. 
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In a place of safety he sees that awful wall of 
water go down the valley, carrying the wreck of 
the dam, of houses, barns, trees, everything that 
can be swept before it and upon it. Everything 
except the one thing whose absence robbed it of 
half its terror, human life. 

x nm se i‘ 


* 


* 

Several weeks had passed, and already the rav- 
ages of the flood were wearing away. 

Weeks of great happiness to Harold Barton 
and Ethel Reid. It was at last the week set for 
their return to the city, where in a short time 
their marriage would take place. 

Once more they ride together to see the marks 
left by the flood, and look over the scene of Har- 
old’s wild ride through misery to happiness. 
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They say little till they come to the rise in the 
road overlooking the valley. 

Then Ethel speaks : 
rible that night, but I am so glad now it 
happened, for Iam afraid you might not have 
spoken otherwise.”’ 

**Oh, yes, I would, dear,’’ Harold answers. 

She shakes her head at him saucily. 

‘‘T am not so sure of that,’’ her voice falters 
for a moment, ‘‘ but never mind—kiss me,’’ she 


Says. 


‘*It was so awful, so ter- 


Then they turn toward the village, and so 
homeward on the valley road. 


Love setting the 
pace, they ride together from under the cloud of 
desolation and sorrow into the bright glow of 
peace and happiness. 
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By ALFRED 
Sue wanders in the Apri) woods, 
That glisten with the fallen shower ; 
She leans her face against the buds, 
She stops, she stoops, she plucks a flower. 
She feels the ferment of the hour; 
She broodeth when the ring-dove broods ; 
The sun and flying clouds have power 
Upon her cheek and changing moods. 
She cannot think she is alone, 
As o’er her senses warmly steal 
Floods of unrest she fears to own, 
And almost dreads to feel. 


“HA. 
AUSTIN. 


Among the summer woodlands wide 
Anew she roams, no more alone ; 
The joy she fear’d is at her side, 
Spring’s biushing secret now is known. 
The primrose and its mates have flown, 
The thrush’s ringing note hath died ; 
But glancing eye and glowing tone 
Fall on her from her God, her guide. 
She knows not, asks not, what the goal, 
She only feels she moves toward bliss, 
And yields her pure, unquestioning soul 
To touch and fondling kiss. 


And still she haunts those woodland ways, 
Though all fond faney finds there now 
To mind of spring or summer days, 


Are sodden trunk an 


d songless bough. 


The past sits widow’d on her brow, 
Homeward she wends, with wintry gaze, 
To walls that house a hollow vow, 


To hearth where love h 
Watches the clammy 


With grief too fix’ 


And, with her forehe 
Envies the dying 


ath ceas’d to blaze ; 
twilight wane, 

d for woe or tear ; 
ad ’gainst the pane, 
year. 
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LAKE-DWELLERS OF VENEZUELA. 


By FREDERICK A. OBER. 





the extreme 
western pro- 
vince of Ven- 
ezuela, and 
more than ten 
degrees re- 
moved from 
the mouths of 
the Orinoco and 
the region of 





which England 
aS , 
now disputes the 
possession, lies the great lake, Maracaibo. It is 


connected with the gulf of Venezuela by a long 
and narrow strait, and on its western shore is the 
important city of Maracaibo, with a population 
of about one hundred thousand. ; 

Strange to say, although the most remote of 
the Venezuelan possessions, yet to this province 
belongs the honor of having suggested the name 
applied to the country. 

It was in the last year of the fifteenth century, 
namely, in 1499, that the adventurous Floren- 
tine, Amerigo Vespucci, sailing in the track of 
Columbus, struck the coast of South America, 
near Paria. had 
preceded him by a year, had 
discovered the island of Trin- 
idad, near the northern out- 
let of the Orinoco, and, after 
lin gering awhile among the 
pearl islands, had sailed 
northward for Hispafiiola. 
He had found enough of 
pearls and precious metal to 
excite the strongest suspicion 


Columbus 


that he had not fully explored 
this rich and Ves- 
pucci resolved to continue 
on his route westward and 


region, 


examine the country’s re- 
sources more thoroughly. 
This he did, with the result 
that his ship carried back 
the richest cargo of pearls 
that had ever entered the 
port of Cadiz, coming from 
the newly-discovered country. 
He explored the bay of Paria, 
and thence went to the Pearl 
Islands, finding there baun- 


dance of precious oysters. Continuing along 
the coast of the mainland he entered the great 
gulf beyond the Coro peninsula, or Paraguana, 
as it iscalled to-day. Sailing into this unknown 
inland sea, and rounding a projecting point, a 
new surprise greeted the bold adventurers. They 
saw a group of houses, apparently close to the 
water’s edge, which nearer approach resolved 
into a village of huts built immediately over the 
water itself. The inhabitants of the water-village 
were daring and warlike, and valiantly advanced 
to attack the intruders, discharging flights of 
arrows from their canoes, which covered the 
water like a flock of sea-gulls. They were not 
even dismayed by the great vessels of the Spanish 
adventurers, with their huge sails and towering 
hulks; but when a cannon was discharged at 
them, they all turned tail and fled for their city 
on the sea. ‘‘ They went into the water like 
frogs jumping off of logs,’’ says Vespucci in his 
authentic They hoisted the draw- 
bridges connecting the different groups of huts, 
sent their women and children to the shore, and 
prepared far a desperate defense. 

But these sailors were unaccountably mild, 


narrative, 





HUTS ON LAKE MARACAIBO, 
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4 LAKE STEAMER, 
and seem to have lacked the blood-thirsty pro- 
clivities of the Spaniards generally of that time. 
They may have been glutted with their spoils, or 


WATER-CARRIERS, 





BRITISH EXPEDITION—HAULING BOATS UP 
A TRIBUTARY STREAM. 


desirous of finding more by conciliating the 
people ; at all events, they made signs of amica- 
ble intention, and finally the European and 
barbarian were fraternizing amid the huts. 

These were the first of the kind yet found in 
the New World, and, although we of the present 
age know that other lake-dwellers had existed in 
Europe, still they and their dwellings were then 
unknown to the world in the fifteenth century. 

But Vespucci knew of Venice, and had _ prob- 
ably been there on trading voyages ; so he called 
this other city of the waters Venezuela, or the 
Little Venice. With this general similarity, that 
the houses were built above the water and on 
piles, with canals or waterways instead of streets, 
the likeness of this col- 
ony to the Mistress 
of the Adriatic ended. 
The houses were mere- 
ly huts of palm leaves ; 
their contents bespoke 
the poverty, and not 
the wealth, of their 
owners. And with this 
assurance, that there 
was nothing of value 
to be obtained from 
them or their compa- 
triots, Vespucci went 


away, shortly returning 
to Spain. 

Whether the village 
he discovered still re- 
mains, or the occupied 
site of it, is not ac- 
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curately known; but the appellation he be- 
stowed was subsequently applied to that entire 
country bordering on the Caribbean coast ; and 
lake-dwelling Indians are still to be found along 
the shores of Maracaibo. 

Those most easily accessible are resident a few 
miles only from the city of Maracaibo, a centre 
of population more than half civilized, and boast- 
ing water-works and electric lights. The latter 
ring the shore for miles ; the former are primi- 
tive, and visible everywhere. The entire city is 
watered by boys—boys and donkeys ; the former 
perched on the backs of the latter, which wade 
into the lake and remain passive until the great 
arthern jars are filled, then amble back to 
supply the expectant and dependent inhabitants. 
The streets are sandy and unpaved, the sun 
above Maracaibo is hot, and merciless to the 
thirsty people ; the water is bad, almost as bad 
as Philadelphia’s ; yet it is the only supply avail- 
able, and the water-boys do a thriving, if not 
profitable, business. 

Two hours’ rowing in an open boat will take 
one from the city to the lake village of Santa 
Clara, where the last vestiges of Vespucci’s In- 
dians dwell. A score of huts, perched on piles 
above the placid water of the bay, constitute the 
town of Santa Clara. Here the Indians live con- 
tentedly ; a hale and hearty community, but 





THROUGH THE BUSH TO THE GUIANA GOLD FIELDS, 





BARTIKA GROVE, ESSEQUIBO RIVER. 
poor. They ha 
by the Florenti 


trees, the same 


little more than when first found 
the Same canoes hewn from 
ide huts of palm leaves, contain- 


ing a few rude fishingand hunting utensils. But 
they are healthy, happy, apparently, and the 
women and young girls are, in the eyes of Vene- 


zuelans, comely enough to serve as servants and 
mistresses. There is a regular system 
of barter in these living commodities, 
which is not regarded by the Indians 
as anything derogatory, but, rather, 
complimentary. The strictest sense of 
honor controls them in these transac- 
tions, and girls are selected in their 
infaney, reared strictly according to 
terms of contract, and delivered up 
to their masters at the time appointed, 
without blemish. Some of them con- 
tinue to live with their families, where 
they are visited by their owners ; others 
go out to nominal service. The only 
wrong they perceive is in being un- 
faithful to their promises, which ad- 
mirable moral perception has been care- 
fully inculeated by their owners. The 
price paid for a girl varies with her 
comeliness. From thirty to sixty dollars 
will place one in possession of her, body 
and soul, or until the male party to 
the contract sees fit to abrogate it. 

In person, the lake-dwellers are short 
and stout, but with small hands and 
feet, symmetrical limbs and pleasant 
features. Their constant contact with 









THE 


CAMPED FOR THE NIGHT. 


the aqueous element keeps them cleanly in habit, 
if not in practice. They seem to be free from 
disease, their chief ailments being of a pulmonary 
nature, induced from a residence in such a damp 
locality. 


They live mainly by fishing, and trading on 
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their virtue ; the one being apparently as unprofit- 
able as the other is deteriorating. One would 
think they would cultivate gardens on the near 
mainland; but they do not. They give as 
reasons for their peculiar choice of residence, 
first, of course, that their ancestors before them 
always lived in this manner, and again, that they 
dare not venture on the mainland for fear of the 
wild Indians, the dreaded and savage Guajiros. 
Such statistics as are available show that they are 
slowly diminishing in number, not through in- 
termixture with the white race, but from natural 
causes. As they are unwarlike and peaceful in 
disposition, their ultimate fate is not difficult to 
predict. This, however, is not the only colony of 
lake-dwellers, for the main settlement is farther up 
the lake, nearer the wild region and the great in- 
terior forests. There they reside, in a state of 
comparative security ; and in a condition closely 
approximating the life of their primitive ances- 
tors, when first discovered by Amerigo Vespucci 
in the year 1499, 
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SOME LATE PATENTS IN THIS INTERESTING ART, A> IME FACTS RELATING 
rO THE MAXIM FLYING MACI 
By Emmet P. Bunyea, UNITED StrarTes | OFFICE. 


JupernG from the length of time it has taken to 
make the little progress attained in the art of 
aerial navigation, it would seem that the dreams 
of the great inventors in this field of invention 
would not be realized during the lifetime of any 
person living to-day. Problems which would 
appear to be equally as difficult of solution have 
been solved in a comparatively short time by the 
scientists and inventors during the past century, 
while the art, of aerial navigation has occupied 
the minds of the most ingenious men for ages 
without material progress. Mythology is full of 
the theme, and authentic history hands it down 
from the The winged gods, the 
stories of Abaris and Bladud, and the statement 
of Roger Bacon to the effect that he was certain 


middle ages. 


of the existence of a flying machine, all give 
great antiquity to this subject, and that we are 
to-day as far from a solution of the problem as 
the inventors of a half century ago could be 
demonstrated by the illustration of the Petin air 
ship, projected in 1850, at Paris, France. A pic- 
ture of this grand ship would serve as a modern 
invention in this line. Its features of construc- 
tion are strictly up to date. Yet this was by no 
means the first air ship. In June, 1786, one M. 
Testu-Brissy ascended from Paris in a balloon 
which was provided with wings and steering ap- 
paratus. When the ship descended in the plain 
of Montmorenci, superstitious villagers seized the 
balloon and attacked the navigator, and escape 
was only possible after cutting the ropes and re- 
ascending. The ship was nearly torn to shreds 
Vol. XLI., No. 4—32. 


by a terrifi lstorm, but finally landed the 


aeronaut sa fter twelve hours’ flight, about 
seventy-five 1 3 from Paris. 
As early i709 a Portuguese friar named 
ship in the form of a bird, and 
| bellows to supply the wings with 
hine failed; but later he con- 


which rose about two hundred 


Gusman ma 
used tubes 
air. This 
structed a d 
fect, and he 


The names 


ifterward deemed a sorcerer. 
f Montgolfier, Cavello, de Rozier, 
tt, Green, Blanchard and Besnier 
onnected with aerial navigation in 
. comprehensive history of the art 
tten without such names appearing 
nk. Without detail reference to 
nious contrivances constructed by 
the early invent passing over the period of 
yn, With its many difficulties and 
land our aerial ship in America in the 
very midst of the age of invention and progress, 


Zambeccari, » 
have all beet 
the past, al 
cannot be wr 
in the front 1 
the many i 

i an 
hot air inflat 


dangers, wi 


look about us to see what has been 
accomplished in this interesting field of endeavor. 
of to-day finds ‘at his hand metals 


and we will 


The invent 
f great strength, combined with 

weight. The problem of aerial 
is been solved, and there are actually 
but four obstacles to surmount—difficult ones, no 
doubt, but only four—namely, safety, equipoise, 
propulsiot direction. But many of the recent 
inventions patented discard the idea of using gas as 
medium, and provide mechanical 
ascension, propulsion and direc- 
favorite scheme of the 


and materials « 
lightness of 
ascension h 


an ascend 
contrivances f 
tion. It has 


been a 
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inventor to imitate the bird. But since birds are 
made by the Creator, and the flying machine by 
man, there is a large percentage in favor of the 
bird. The albatross weighs about twenty-eight 
pounds and _ his wings are thirteen feet from tip 
to tip. With apparent ease this bird keeps his 
wings in motion 
all day long. A 
man weighing 
six or eight 
times as much 
would exhaust 
all his strength 
in keeping even 
these wings in 
motion half an 
hour. In the 


bird we have a SS | 4 


co 





assist in flapping the wings. This machine 
might be used to descend from an elevation 
without seriously injuring the bird-man; but 
for ascension and flight its fallacy is too obvious 
for present-day mechanicians. This class of 
devices may be useful for exhibition purposes, 
and they look 
well on paper ; 
but they do not 
go far toward 
solving the 
problem of 
aerial naviga- 
tion. 

Another in- 
vention of an 
analogous char- 
4 BZ acter was patented not 


machine using con- SSS=See= long ago, and consisted 


centrated fuel in a \\ \ | 
large grate, at a 
tremendous rate, 
and accumulating 
a great power in \\\ 
a small space. 
Good authority is 
at hand for the 
statement that 
there is no engine 
in existence which, 
weight for weight, 
gives out anything 
like the power ex- 
hibited by the al- 
batross. No ma- 
chinery yet devised 
"an operate wings 
with sufficient power to sustain its own weight 
in the air, and there is no known machinery by 
which a man can wield the force necessary to 
fly like a bird. The mighty nervous energy 
which acts in the sinews and muscles of a bird’s 
wing has not been given to man, nor has he the 
knowledge or power to supply it. 

Quite a number of patents have been issued 
for manually operated flying machines of the 
artificial bird type. Such a machine is shown 
in the illustration (Fig. 1), reproduced from the 
drawing accompanying the patent. 

This device consists of a waist-belt, having 
connected thereto batlike wings, provided with 
braces, and cords passing through rings for oper- 
ating the wings. A brace, extending from the 
belt upward to the neck of the operator, carries a 
transverse yoke, similar in shape to a wagon 
whiffletree, and this is grasped and vibrated to 
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of a spring motor simi- 
// lar to those used in 
clocks, but much more 
powerful, for operating 
the wings. A small bal- 


" ry) /) loon was used for sus- 
/ taining the operator at 
\ WR the desired elevation, and 


the wings and artificial 
bird’s tail were used for 
propulsion and direction. 
The illustration being 
quite unique, it is repro- 
duced here (Fig. 2). 

In 1893 a Chicago in- 
ventor obtained a patent 
‘ for a very pretentious air 
a ship, comprising a frame- 
work similar in shape to a steamship, and which 
was provided with gas reservoirs, aero-planes 
and a rudder. The interior of the ship was 
fitted with promenade galleries, state-rooms, 
cabins, etc., and was lighted by electricity. 
The ship was propelled by firing explosive car- 
tridges from the stern of the boat, the recoil 
resulting from the explosion giving the vessel a 
forward impetus. The cartridges were exploded 
by an electric current. Every convenience was 
provided for a large number of passengers. If 
this wonderful ship has made any extended 
voyages, the enterprising newspapers of the 
West have not recorded the events. 

A recent patent shows a series of kites ele- 
vated by small balloons attached to the top row 
of the series. Ropes extend from the kites to a 
raft, and a car is suspended by the ropes some 
distance above the raft, as shown in the follow- 
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ing illustration (Fig. 3). The passengers in the 
car can operate the kites by cords and pulleys to 
steer the device by pulling upon or giving more 
line to any kite in the series. 

The patent also illustrates the contrivance in 
use for the purpose of towing vessels and for car- 
rying life-lines to a stranded ship. The device 
is doubtless operative, and might be made very 
useful for the purposes for which it was designed. 

Never, perhaps, was an air ship constructed 
under more favorable conditions than the one 
designed and built by the great American in- 
ventor, Hiram S. Maxim, in England recently. 
With a mechanical genius to suggest the details, 
a corps of skilled workmen to carry out the plans, 
plenty of capital to obtain the best materials, and 
an absolutely perfect workshop provided with 
tools and instruments of precision and accuracy, 
the most wonderful air ship of its type ever con- 
structed was completed and tried. An accident 
happened at the trial of the ship which has oc- 
casioned some delay in the settlement of the 
question whether Mr. Maxim has positively 
solved the problem of practical aerial navigation. 
However this may be, the best authorities area 
unit in the belief that Mr. Maxim has produced 
far and away the best device of the aero-plane 
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type ever recorded up to this time, not only in 
the superb arrangement of the adjustable planes, 


but especially 
and boiler of gr 


ingly light weig 
pounds of weight 


power is prod 
spirally coiled 


is naphtha. TI 


area, and are re 
Two large, but 
vided for giving 
and the start 


which serves to 
mentum. From 


it would seem 


tertained by hi 


of the machin 
of equilibrium, 


importance than 


thought. 
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There is littl 
if Mr. Maxim 
and facility at 
feasibility of 
chance for invent 
without means. 


production of an engine 
power combined with exceed- 
relatively. From every two 
engine and boiler, a horse- 
The boiler is formed of 
pper tubing, and the fuel used 
aero-planes are of very large 
lily adjustable as to inclination. 
ght, propeller wheels are pro- 
speed and direction to the ship, 
s made from an inclined plane 
give the ship an initial mo- 
the inventor’s own statement 
it about the only doubt en- 
is to the perfect operation 
is one involving the question 
| this is a matter of more 
would appear obvious at first 


oom for doubt, however, that 
s not, with every advantage 
nd, settled the matter of the 
ial navigation, there is little 
rs of even extraordinary genius 











FLYING 


OnE can get a proper insight into the prac- 
tice of flying only by actual flying experiments. 
The journey in the air without the use of the 
balloon is absolutely necessary in order to gain a 
judgment as to the actual requirements for an 
independent flight. It is in the air itself that 
we have to develop our knowledge of the sta- 
bility of flight so that a safe and sure passage 
through the air may be obtained, and _ that 
one can finally land without destroying the ap- 
paratus. One must gain the knowledge and 
the capacity needed for these things before he 
can occupy himself successfully with practical 
flying experiments. As a rule the projectors 
and constructors of flying machines have not 
gathered this absolutely necessary practical ex- 
perience, and have therefore wasted their efforts 
upon complicated and costly projects. 

In free flight through the air a great many 
peculiar phenomena take place which the con- 
structor never meets with elsewhere; in par- 
ticular, those of the wind must be taken into 
consideration in the construction and in the em- 
ployment of flying apparatus. The manner in 
which we have to meet the irregularities of the 
wind when soaring in the air can only be 
learned by being in the air itself. At the same 
time it must be considered that one single blast 
of wind can destroy the apparatus and even the 
life of the person flying. This danger can only 
be avoided by becoming acquainted with the 
wind by constant and regular practice, and by 
perfecting the apparatus so that we may achieve 
safe flight. The only way which leads us toa 
quick development in human flight is a system- 
atic and energetic practice in actual flying exper- 
iments. These experiments and exercises in 
flying must not only be carried out by scientists, 
but should also be practiced by those wishing 
for an exciting amusement in the open air, so 
that the apparatus and the way of using it may 
by means of common use be quickly brought to 
the highest possible degree of perfection. 

The question is therefore to find a method by 
which experiments in flying may be made with- 
out danger, and may at the same time be in- 
dulged in as an interesting amusement by sport- 
loving men. Another condition is, that simple, 
easily constructed and cheap apparatus should be 
used for such flying exercises, in order to conduce 
to a still more general participation in this sport. 
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SPORT. 


’ By Ortro LILIENTHAL. 


All these conditions are easily fulfilled. One 
can fly long distances with quite simple appa- 
ratus without taxing one’s strength at all, and 
this kind of free and safe motion through the 
air affords greater pleasure than any other kind 
of sport. From a raised starting poimt, particu- 
larly from the top of a flat hill, one can, after 
some practice, soar through the air, reaching the 
arth only after having gone a great distance. 

For this purpose I have hitherto employed a 
sailing apparatus very like the outspread pinions 
of a soaring bird. It consists of a wooden frame 
covered with shirting (cotton twill). The frame 
is taken hold of by the hands, the arms resting 
between cushions, thus supporting the body. 
The legs remain free for running and jumping. 
The steering in the air is brought 


about by 
changing the centre of gravity. 


This apparatus 
I had constructed with supporting surfaces of 
ten to twenty square metres. The larger sailing 
surfaces move in an incline of one to eight, so 
that one is enabled to fly eight times as far as 
the starting hill is high. The steering is facili- 
tated by the rudder, which is firmly fastened be- 
hind in a horizontal and vertical position. The 
machines weigh, according to their size, from 
thirty-three to fifty-five pounds. 

In order to practice flying with these sailing 
surfaces one first takes short jumps on a some- 
what inclined surface till he has accustomed 
himself to be borne by the air. Finally, he is 
able to sail over inclined surfaces as far as he 
wishes. The supporting capacity of the air is 
felt, particularly if there is a breeze. A sudden 
increase in the wind causes a longer stoppage in 
the air, or one is raised to a still higher point. 
The charm of such flight is indescribable, and 
there could not be a healthier motion or more 
exciting sport in the open air. The rivalry in 
these exercises cannot but lead to a constant per- 
fecting of the apparatus, the same as, for instance, 
is the case with bicycles. I speak from experi- 
ence, for, although the system of my sailing ap- 
paratus remains the same, it has gone through 
numberless changes yearly. 

The apparatus which I now employ for my 
flying exercises contains a great many improve- 
ments as compared with the first sailing surfaces 
with which I commenced this kind of experi- 


ment five years ago. The first attempts in 


windy weather taught me that suitable steer- 
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ing surfaces would be needed to enable me to 
keep my course better against the wind. Re- 
peated changes in the construction led to a kind 
of apparatus with which one can throw himself 
without danger from any height, reaching the 
earth safely after a long distance. The con- 
struction of the machine is such that it resembles 
in all its parts a strut-frame, the joints of which 
are calculated to stand pull and pressure, in order 
to combine the greatest strength with the least 
weight. An important improvement was to ar- 
range the apparatus for folding. All of my recent 
machines are so arranged that they can be taken 
through a door about six and a half feet high. 
The unfolding and putting together of the flying 
implements takes about two minutes. 

A single grip of the hands is sufficient to at- 
tach the apparatus safely to the body, and one 
gets out of the apparatus just as quickly on land- 
ing. In case of a storm the flying sail is folded 
up in half a minute and can be laid by anywhere. 
If one should not care to fold the apparatus, he 
may await the end of the storm under cover of 
the wings, which are capable of protecting twenty 
persons. Even the heaviest rain will not damage 
the apparatus. The flying apparatus, even if 
completely drenched, is soon dried by a few sail- 
ing flights after the rain stops, as the air passes 
through the same with great speed. The latest 
improvements of the flying apparatus which I 
use for practical experiments refer to gaining of 
greater stability in windy weather. 

My experirhents tend particularly in two di- 
rections. On the one side I endeavor to carry 
my experiments in sailing through the air with 
immovable wings to this extent: I practice the 
overcoming of the wind in order to penetrate, if 
possible, into the secret of continued soaring 
flight. On the other hand I try to attain the 
dynamic flight by means of flapping the wings, 
which are introduced as a simple addition to my 
sailing flights. 

As long as the commotion of the air is but 
slight, one does not require much practice to go 
quite long distances without danger. But the 
practice with strong winds is interesting and in- 
structive, because one is at times supported quite 
by the wind alone. The size of the apparatus, 
however, unhappily limits us. We may not 
span the sailing surfaces beyond a certain meas- 
ure, if we do not wish to make it impossible 
to manage them in gusty weather. If the sur- 
faces of one hundred and fifty square feet do not 
measure more than twenty-three feet from point 
to point, we can eventually overcome moderate 
winds of about twenty-two miles per hour, 
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provided one is well practiced. With an appa- 
ratus of this s it has happened to me that 
a sudden increase in the wind has taken me 


away up out of the usual course of flying, and 
has sometimes kept me for several seconds at 
one point of the air. It has happened in such 


a case that I have been lifted vertically by a gust 
of wind from the top of the hill, floating for a 
time above the same at a height of about fifteen 
feet, whence I then continued my flight against 
the wind. It is in the wind that this practice 
becomes so exciting and bears the character of a 
sport, for all the flights differ from each other, 
and the adroitness of the sailing man has the 
largest field for showing itself. Courage also and 
decision can be here shown in a high degree. 

If such exercises are gone through with ina 
regular and approved method, they are not more 
dangerous than if one engages in riding or sail- 
ing on the water. Just as it is in sports on the 
1 sports in the air, that the great- 
est aim will be to reach the most startling results. 
The machines themselves, as well as the adroit- 
ness of their operators, will vie with each other. 
He who succeeds in flying the furthest from a 
certain starting point will come forth from the 


water, so it is i 


conquest as conqueror. This fact will necessarily 
lead to the production of more and more im- 
proved flying apparatus. In a short time we 


shall have 


have not the 


improvements of which to-day we 
ntest idea. The foundation for 


such a development exists already ; it only 
needs a more thorough carrying out to gain 
perfection. The greater the number is of such 


persons who have the furthering of flying and 
the perfecting of the flying apparatus at heart, 
the quicker we shall sueceed in reaching a per- 
fect flight. It is therefore of paramount im- 
portance that as many physically and techni- 
cally well-trained men as possible take interest 
in these affairs, and that an apparatus be con- 
structed which is as convenient and as cheap 
as possible. 

From a hill one hundred feet high one can 
take flight of nearly seven hundred feet distance, 
and the floating through the air on such long 
distances affords indescribable pleasure. Added to 
which this highly exciting exercise is not danger- 
ous, as one can effect a safe landing at any time. 
A place in which young men can practice sailing 
flights, and can at times make motor experiments 
with the wings, would prove to be of great inter- 
est, both to those participating and to the public 
in general. 

And when, from time to time, competitive 
flights were arranged, we should soon have a 
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national amusement in this as in other sports 
which we have already. One can see even now 
that the pleasure and interest of the public in 
such races, when the gymnasts skilled in flights 
shoot through the air, would be greater and more 
intense than, for instance, in horse or boat racing. 
The air is the freest element ; it admits of the 
most unfettered movement, and the motion 
through it affords the greatest delight not only 
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to the person flying, but also to those looking 
on. It is with astonishment and admiration that 
we follow the air gymnast swinging himself from 
trapeze to trapeze; but what are these tiny 
springs as compared to the powerful bound 
which the sailer in the air is able to take from 
the top of the hill, which carries him over the 
ground for hundreds of yards ?—Aeronautical 
Annual. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


In the latest report of the United States National 
Museum, Dr. Leonard Stejneger has a popular mono- 
graph, with accurate illustrations of the American 
poisonous snakes, which will be very useful not only to 
those scientifically interested in these animals, but to 
those interested in becoming acquainted with them in 
order to avoid them. Except the New England region 
north of Massachusetts, no part of the United States is 
free from these pests, although the danger from them, 
as shown by statistics of actual injury received, is ex- 
ceedingly small. It isin rocky and mountainous regions 
that they have maintained themselves mostly in the 
North ; and here, in some localities, venomous reptiles, 
in common with the harmless serpents, seem actually 
to have increased. This is due to the fact that there are 
large areas of abandoned or disused _hill-country, 
which afford them a suitable habitation, and are so 
little visited by men that the serpents are not often 
killed, while their natural enemies, as hawks, owls, and 
certain quadrupeds, which prey upon their eggs and 
young, have been greatly diminished, if not wholly ex- 
terminated. Rattlesnakes are still numerous in many 
of the counties of Connecticut, western Massachusetts, 
northern New York and Pennsylvania. The southern 
Alleghenies and Blue Ridge abound in them; and in 
the Gulf States there are several species of land rattle- 
snakes and two or three water-loving moccasins. In 
the neighborhood of the Hudson River the principal 
pest is the copperhead, which dwells too numerously 
for comfort on all the rocky wilds of the Palisades, and 
among the hills of northern New Jersey, even within 
the limits of Newark and the Oranges. It can be 
stirred up almost anywhere in the Highlands and on 
the rocky hills along the river northward. It is among 
the largest, most aggressive and most deadly of the 
American venomous snakes; but for one reason or 
another little actual harm seems to come from it. All 
of the North American poisonous serpents belong to 
the rattlesnake family (which, by the way, does not 
occur at all in the Eastern hemisphere), except the 
coral snakes of the extreme south, which are members 
of the family Elapidse, and very nearly related to the 
cobras, the scourge of India. We have two species, one 
of which, however, is confined to the Arizona border of 
Mexico. The commoner one is the yellowish coral 
snake, or harlequin snake, of the Southeastern States, 
which is best known in Florida. It has been found, 
however, in suitable localities from North Carolina to 


Texas, and as far north as the Ohio and Arkansas val- 
leys. It is a lovely little creature, rarely more than two 
feet long, very slender and elegant in shape, with a 
small head and tapering tail. The ground color is 
scarlet, but the body is encircled by broad black rings, 
separated from the red by yellowish rings; and all 
these colors are bright and glossy, and the lighter are 
variegated by small spots. These snakes are fortunately 
comparatively rare, and dwell most of the time under- 
ground; still they may appear in any dry, sandy 
situation, and frequently creep into garden paths. 
They are gentle and slow to anger, but if sufficiently 
frightened or provoked, will turn on their enemy, and 
bite with an effect which may be fatal even to the 
strongest men. This bite is not such a “‘strike’’ as the 
rattlesnake gives, but a seizure of the part in the whole 
jaw and a holding on as long as possible. This method 
is probably due to the different position of the poison- 
conducting fang which is not in the very front of the 
mouth, as in the Crotaline snakes, but farther back in 
the jaw and shorter in proportion. It makes an almost 
invisible puncture, but when the poison it injects once 
gets into the circulation it seems to be more deadly 
than even that of the moccasin. These snakes are 
therefore to be handled or ‘‘fooled with’? with great 
caution, and the more so as there are several other 
ringed serpents in the South which are equally beauti- 
ful and truly harmless, so that a mistake might easily 
be made by a careless observer. It is a good rule to be 
shy of any red-ringed snake in piny-wood regions of 
the Southern United States. 


A new process of hardening steel by gas has attracted 
much attention in Europe, following experiments at 
the great steel plant of Schneider & Co., at Creuzot, 
France. It is well known that under great heat coal- 
gas deposits solid carbon ; upon this depends its illumi- 
nating power, and a product of it are the so-called re- 
tort-graphites—a thick coat of pure carbon deposited 
on the walls of retorts. It is upon this latter fact that 
the new process rests ; and it is, in fact, a method of ce- 
menting together the surface particles of steel armor- 
plates, which should always be soft within, but as hard 
as possible on and near the surface. This hardening is 
obtainable by the application of charcoal, which for- 
merly was accomplished by making a fire of coal upon 
them until they glowed. Schneider’s process puts two 
plates into a furnace, one on top of the other, witha 
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hollow space between, made gas-tight by means of as- 
bestos packing aiound the edges, and the plates are 
heated red-hot, while a stream of light gas is poured 
into the hollow space indicated. The carbon thrown 
out by the gas is greedily taken up by the glowing 
plates until they are thickly covered. The depth of 
this carbon covering can be regulated by the amount 
of gas admitted. In order tosecure regular and uniform 
action during the process, and to prevent the pipes that 
carry the gas to the hollow space from absorbing any 
of the carbon, they are insulated in other pipes through 
which water is constantly circulating. It is believed 
that the useful applications of this process will soon 
extend far beyond the making of armor-plates. 


BacrerioLocy in the dairy is one of the newest 
branches of a new science, but one which bids fair to 
aid considerably in scientific butter-making. A great 
many bacillary organisms affect milk, butter and cream. 
The one most lately disclosed and studied (by Professor 
H. W. Conn, of Brooklyn), seems likely to be of serv- 
ice. It is known as No. 41, and came originally from 
Uruguay. It is easily cultivated, has been introduced 
into many South American creameries, and with highly 
favorable results. The butter obtained from cream 
affected by it is said to be of superior quality, and gives 
a fine buttery flavor, as of cows fed on fresh, sweet 
herbage, which is produced, we are told, even in win- 
ter. The influence of the cultures on. cream seems to 
increase until the third or fourth week, when it rapidly 
deteriorates, and a new culture must be used. Bacillus 
No. 41 appears to have the remarkable property of not 
only improving the quality of butter and giving it a 
fine aroma, but it also actually destroys many injurious 
organisms which may chance to be in the cream. 


A pevice has been perfected in Boston to protect the 
fire headquarters there from itself being burned in any 
large fire that might attack the dangerously inflamma- 
ble part of the city where it stands. As it contains the 
new fire-alarm apparatus, its loss to the city would be 


very great and perilous. Perforated pipes have there- 
fore been placed along the front and sides of the struc- 
ture, near the top, fed from a 4-inch standpipe ex- 
tending from the roof. There are also four revolving, 
ball-nozzled sprinklers on the roof. When the water 
was turned on this apparatus through four lines of hose 
at once, at the rate of 1,000 gallons a minute, a perfect 
curtain of water surrounded the building, through 
which no fire could pass. 


An Italian engineer, Louis Dini, living near Naples, 
has recently patented a plan for building earthquake- 
proof houses on the plan of erecting the building with 
an iron frame, so firmly bolted together that it is in 
reality one piece. This rigid and inflexible frame 
would not, however, suffice unless the centre of 
gravity were maintained at the base of the edifice. 
Mr. Dini claims to have solved this problem. If by 
adopting the inflexible iron frame the building ac- 
quires a sort of organic resistance, not furnished by 
the ordinary system of house-building, it follows that 
this resistance becomes greater the moment the degree 
of elasticity, which must necessarily follow the dis- 
placement of the centre of gravity toward the point 
nearest the foundations, is obtained. 


An advance toward greater simplicity, and, inci- 
dentally, greater safety, in the use of power machines, 
has been made in Pittsburgh, where an enormous 
building has been erected designed to furnish power, 
without shafts, to many occupants. No belting, shaft- 
ing or pulleys will be used, but a complete system of 
electric motors will be installed on each floor. 


Tue statement of a writer in Cornhill that windmills 
for grinding grain were not known in England previ- 
ous to 1696 will surprise most readers. They had been 
used before for pumping, but the first grain mill oper- 
ated by wind power was erected at Horseley-Chester in 
the year mentioned above, the patentee being a man 
named Evan Jones—certainly a Welshman. 
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‘*Lre or Virainia,’”’ by Edmund Jennings Lee, M. D. 
(published by the author, at 1213 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia), is the elaborate genealogical and historical 
work so frequently referred to in the notable series of 
illustrated articles now current in Frank Lestte’s Pop- 
uLAR Montuiy. The book—a large octavo of over 600 
pages, with illustrations and an index—consists mainly 
of biographical and genealogical sketches of the de- 
ecendants of Colonel Richard Lee, the ‘‘ Virginia Immi- 
grant’ of 1642, together with carefully prepared notices 
of the principal related families, including those of 
Allerton, Armistead, Ashton, Aylett, Bedinger, Bever- 
ley, Bland, Bolling, Carroll, Carter, Chambers, Corbin, 

Justis, Digges, Fairfax, Fitzhugh, Gardner, Grymes, 
Hanson, Jenings, Jones, Ludwell, Marshall, Mason, 
Page, Randolph, Shepherd, Shippen, Tabb, Taylor, 
Turberville, Washington, and others equally distin- 
guished. The English ancestry of the Virginia Lees is 
also succinctly outlined, with the valuable assistance of 
Mr. William Blackstone Lee, of Wiltshire ; and sketches 


of the various English Lee families are given by Mr. 
J. Henry Lea, of Fairhaven, Mass., who refutes the er- 
roneous idea that every American bearing the name 
must necessarily be of the same stock. Dr. Jennings 
Lee’s work is based upon the researches of the late 
Cassius F. Lee, Jr., who spent the greater part of his 
life in the investigation and collection of original data, 
such as letters, wills, deeds, and similar records ; and 
who, in 1870, in collaboration with Mr. Joseph Packard, 
Jr., of Baltimore, published in the New England Genea- 
logical and Historical Register a brief ‘‘ Record of the De- 
scendants of Colonel Richard Lee of Virginia.’? Mr. 
Cassius Lee continued his collection of data with the 
intention of finally putting the material into a book—an 
object which his untimely death forestalled. His brother, 
Dr. Jennings Lee, has taken up and completed the 
work, and now offers, in his ‘‘ Lee of Virginia,”’ a vol- 
ume of rare and permanent historical value, not likely 
to be superseded in authority by anything of its kind 
which may follow. 
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GENERAL LEE IN WEST VIRGINIA, AUGUST, 1861. 








